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PREFACE 


T he following translation of Stenzel’s dissertation on the 
Literary Form and Content of Plato’s Dialogues and of his 
studies in the development of Plato’s Dialectic, was made from 
the second German edition of 1931, In my Introduction I have 
attempted to make clear to English readers the purpose and 
value of these works, and have limited myself to that task. 
A complete survey of Stenzel’s contribution to our under- 
standing of ancient philosophy would naturally have to include 
his Z ahl und Gestalt (1933, edn. 2), his Platon der Erzieher (1928), 
and his Metaphysik des Altertums (193 1 )— a far wider undertaking 
then I here had in mind. 

The sense of such words as foecc, 2io£a, and 2uaipeCTig, with 
those nuances which they possess in Greek, but not in any 
modern language, is often the main* subject of discussion in 
these studies, and in the German edition single terms were 
often quoted in Greek or transliterated, and nearly all quota- 
tions from the Dialogues were given in the original. In 
translating so technical a book, I myself have not hesitated 
to make a liberal use of Greek phrases; but I have ventured 
to give an English equivalent in a few places where it did not 
appear that the argument would suffer; and I have reproduced 
all longer quotations in the version of Jowett. For permission 
to use this I am obliged to the Jowett Copyright Trustees. 

The spirit of these studies is, as the author himself emphasizes, 
one of historical criticism, as opposed to what it was then 
fashionable to call Systematic’ exposition. Nevertheless, more 
use is made of the technical language of philosophy than we are 
accustomed to find in English works on Plato; and the word 
‘concept’ (. Begriff ) is in a special way fundamental to the thesis 
of the book, which tells the story of Plato’s progress towards 
clarity as regards the distinction between individual and uni- 
versal. The word Begriff is widely used by German logicians 
and in a fairly stabilized sense, owing to the influence of Kant 
and Hegel, but its English equivalent ‘concept’ (preferable, 
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I think, to ‘notion’ or ‘essence’) is much less familiar and may 
be a source of suspicion. Let it be said, then, that this term is 
used here with no metaphysical implications, and is intended 
, to denote something which any logical doctrine must acknow- 
ledge. The ‘concept’ is that which we comprehend when we 
know a definition; it is contrasted with visible form, with the 
thing perceived by the senses, with the individual; it is what 
Berkeley called a ‘notion’, and Aristotle to t( fjv slvai; what 
Antisthcnes, in his famous dispute with Plato,. called iTrrroTps 
and professed himself unable to see. The word docs not 
necessarily denote something which could not exist apart from a 
mind: Zeller held that the Ideas of Plato were concepts which 
somehow existed in their own right, and Stenzcl himself agrees 
that this was the position in the later Dialogues, though he 
denies that it was so at the outset. The terms ‘conceptualism’ 
and ‘realism’, invented under different circumstances at a time 
when Latin was in normal use, arc here misleading: in the sense 
of the German Begriff, both schools recognized the existence of 
the concept, but the conceptualist held that it was only a 
thought, whereas the realist held that it existed in natura rcrum. 

I must express my deep indebtedness to Frau Dr. Berta 
Stenzel, who has offered me just and helpful criticism, and 
saved me from many mistranslations. 


D. J. A. 



INTRODUCTION 


J ulius Stenzel, who taught as a professor of philosophy at 
Kiel and afterwards at Halle, and died in 1935, was one of 
the most original and industrious Platonic scholars of his time. 

The signs of a powerful and adaptable mind will be obvious 
throughout the following pages. Stenzel is primarily a faithful 
and observant student of the text of his author; but he is also 
extremely skilful at summing up a long and tortuous argument. 
Sometimes he devotes a chapter to the dissection of one crucial 
sentence ; sometimes he surveys two or three Dialogues in a para- 
graph. But these obvious virtues of Stenzel’s work do not help 
to make it more lucid, and the translator feels it to be his duty 
to say something of the problems which Stenzel had to face, and 
of his success in finding a solution. 

Two distinct works are included in this translation : an essay 
on the literary form and philosophical content of the Dialogues, 
and some studies on Plato’s Dialectic. The essay was read to 
a society in 1916, and the studies were written during the follow- 
ing year; when they came to be published, the essay was used 
by the author as an introduction to them, and we have followed 
his example. In the essay he shows how certain changes in the 
Dialogue form, used as a guide to the thought, tell us something 
which we could not otherwise ascertain. Plato does not appear 
in person in any Dialogue, yet he is able to show whether he 
agrees with a particular assertion, t>r how seriously he means it 
to be taken. From the formal point of view, it is natural to divide 
the Dialogues into two classes, according as Socrates is or is not 
the chief speaker. Now Socrates’ leadership begins to waver in 
the Parmenides, where, to say the least of it, he is no longer 
triumphant; in the Sophist, Statesman, and Timaeus he is present 
simply as a witness; in the Laws he vanishes altogether. These 
are the Dialogues which, by stylistic tests, we should assign to 
Plato’s old age. The facts, therefore, at first seem to lend them- 
selves to a simple chronological interpretation. How familiar, 
and how empty of true information, this interpretation is ! Plato 
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adopted the Socratic Dialogue because he wished to give to the 
world a true picture of Iris master; retained it, after he had begun 
to have a philosophy of his own, because the mask was not yet 
inconvenient to him; eventually lost his interest in popular and 
descriptive writing, turned to more abstruse philosophical ques- 
tions, and came before his audience in cap and gown. 

If it is a fact that in the earlier series of Dialogues Plato him- 
self alwavs remains behind the scenes; if he presents Socrates as 
a man of unvarying mood; if he does not resume the Socratic 
Dialogue in old age, but steadily forgets his master, and if his 
last Dialogues are a pure exposition of doctrine then this is a 
plausible view. But not one of these things is true. In the 
Phaedtus and Philcbus , of which the second at least is very late, 
Plato resumes the Socratic form. In the earlier Dialogues, i.e. 
the Socratic Dialogues proper, he presents his master sometimes 
as devoid of knowledge, sometimes as a reporter of sublime doc- 
trines. And there is a strong tradition, which all scholars now 
accept, that the later Dialogues do not reveal, and are not meant 
to reveal, the real teaching of Plato. This was reserved for oral 
exposition. 

Stenzel’s essay, then, is designed to show that the familiar view 
of Plato’s development is too simple, and that the truth will only 
appear if we make a joint study ofform and content. What does 
this mean? Not simply that Plato is at once a supreme writer 
and a great philosopher. This statement - would be true, but 
could make no pretence to novelty. The suggestion is that it 
suits Plato’s temperament to insinuate part of his meaning by 
artistic, or formal, devices. His whole meaning is not always 
conveyed in plain words, as it is with a thinker who regards 
expression as a secondary' matter. 

It follows from this that it cannot be the task of one student to 
criticize the philosophy of Plato’s Dialogues, w'hilst another, 
careless of their meaning and truth, goes into transports of 
enthusiasm over the beauty of form and felicity of style. Yet 
this, or something like it, is the course normally ordained in our 
universities. The ■whole philosophy of Plato, it may be said, is 
hostile to specialization. How, then, can specialization ever 
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bring us nearer to his meaning? Of this difficulty Stenzel had 
become deeply aware. He saw the interpretation of Plato’s 
meaning consigned beyond recall to the faculty of philosophy, 
whilst the linguistic scholar, content to have a province of his 
own, surrendered himself to the soothing influence of style, 
tracked down topical allusions in the Dialogues, compiled statis- 
tics of Plato’s vocabulary. In one classroom the form of the 
Dialogues counted for nothing; interpreted as treatises like those 
of Kant and Hegel, wrenched into the moulds of modern philo- 
sophy, they lost much of their original meaning. In the neigh- 
bouring room the quest of theoretical truth was not a primary 
consideration ; one read Plato as one would listen to an eloquent 
sermon. 

Thus in emphasizing the interrelation of form and content, 
Stenzel was trying to attract his fellow Platonists to a new method 
of study, and to show that existing methods were fruitless. His 
own early training was that of a philologist; but he had gone 
on to read Kant and Husserl until he was able to debate with 
philosophers in their own language. He soon found himself 
alone in his judgement of Plato. To ‘philosophical’ writers — 
Natorp, Cohen, and others — he acknowledged a great debt. 
Again and again they had explained passages of Plato which 
remained a mystery to their classical colleagues. But he was 
convinced that, in the version they gave, a vital part of Plato’s 
philosophy had evaporated. He dissented entirely, as we shall 
see at a later stage, from their version of the theory of Ideas; he 
assumed that when Plato distinguished two worlds , the intelligible 
and the sensible, and passionately insisted on this contrast, he 
meant what he said, and meant it as a philosopher . 

We can now approach the argument of the essay. The first 
point is that, in the early Dialogues, Plato sometimes peeps over 
the shoulder of Socrates. Thus, in th e'Meno, Socrates shows by 
his own method of argument that whatever knowledge is, it is 
not entirely derived from experience — it is latent in the soul, and 
learning is ‘reminiscence’. Then he tells how he had once heard 
from ‘priests and priestesses’ that the soul has really pre-existed 
— that it comes for a time into the body and will depart again. 

■4478 k 
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In the Symposium, he is able to show by his own methods what 
Love is not. But when he begins to describe what it really is, 
namely a progress away from the visible world towards the 
intelligible, he begins to report a discourse which he had heard 
from the priestess Diotima, and not properly understood.^ 

But this, it may be said, is not necessarily a hint ofPlato’s own 
belief; it might, for instance, be meant to indicate that there arc 
certain limits to intellectual apprehension. Where it suits Plato 
to ascribe metaphysical doctrines to his master, he does so. Thus, 
throughout the Phaedo Socrates discourses on the immortality of 
thesoul. In the Parmenides, he propounds the belief in Ideas as his 
own, insisting upon their separateness from the world of sense. 
The whole of the Republic is an excursion into an ideal realm 
where change and imperfection do not exist. The ■whole fabric 
depends upon knowledge of a sublime and abstract, but to the 
philosopher supremely real, Idea. How can it be maintained 
that Socrates has only rare and fleeting glimpses of knowledge? 

Stenzel strives to meet this objection by a comparison of the 
Phaedo with the Republic . It is true that Socrates, throughout the 
Phaedo, is a metaphysician; but the state which he is in is not his 
normal state. Within a few hours he is to die, and he faces death 
with a serene confidence. We find him still under the influence 
of a singular dream which has exhorted him to write poetry. He 
is like a swan, which sings once before it dies; and the swan-song 
is his final proof of the immortality of the soul ( 84 -e)- Now it is 
precisely this proof which involves the doctrine of Ideas. 

But the Phaedo itself contains evidence that Socrates had not 
really maintained the belief in Ideas as a settled doctrine. This 
is in the famous autobiographical passage. He had begun, he 
says, as a student of nature, but could find no satisfaction in the 
usual explanations of the world; they were all, except that of 
Anaxagoras, in terms of matter alone. The notions of intelli- 
gence, design, purpose, good, are necessary to a full explanation 
of the world, or of any fact within it, such as his sitting here in 
tins prison. But Socrates confesses himself unable to state ‘the 
highest kind of cause’. He had, however, been accustomed in 
liis arguments to discover a second kind of cause, which was 
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obvious in argument (ev Aoyois), though, without the first, it 
could not be proved to be real. Here the theory of Ideas is stated 
in an unusually tentative way. Wherever many like things 
existed, it is necessary to postulate an Idea — e.g. the Idea of 
Beauty, that which is beautiful fin and by itself 5 . The Idea is a 
hypothesis ; and nothing more is said here than that it causes what 
we perceive. But we are shown how hypotheses can be examined, 
if it should ever occur to us to doubt them : we would have to 
find another hypothesis, from which the first one followed, and 
continue this process until we had attained 'something ade- 
quate 5 — i.e. either a self-evident truth, or a hypothesis which all 
disputants agreed to be satisfactory. 

The Idea, then, is a hypothesis used as a premiss to a parti- 
cular argument, or assumed to explain a particular set of facts. 
Nothing is said of its independent reality. Nor is it said that all 
such hypotheses are necessarily connected with each other, or 
again that they may all be deduced from any single self-evident 
truth. It is only said that when a hypothesis is questioned, it is 
necessary to re-establish it by connecting it with 'something 
adequate 5 , whatever that may be. 

What is most remarkable in the Phaedo is that Socrates, though 
he personally feels this method to be satisfactory, describes it as 
the second best. He knowsThat it is defective because the hypo- 
theses are not related to the Good, without which no explana- 
tion of causes can be complete. In the metaphysical part of the 
Republic , Socrates is made to foresee much more definitely the 
character of the ideal explanation; and in the Timaeus , when 
another speaker has taken over the leading part, that explana- 
tion is actually attempted. We are here concerned with the 
Republic alone. Socrates, it is true, professes the greatest hesita- 
tion before he begins to speak about the Good; and he will only 
consent to delineate its visible image. However, his difficulty is 
not so much that he himself does not know the Good from experi- 
ence, as that such an experience cannot be adequately described 
in words. His first image, that of the Sun, emphasizes that the 
Good is not a postulate of the mind, is not brought into existence 
by thought. The sun not only illuminates the world, but causes 
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tin nes in it to live and grow. Similarly, the Good is the source not 
only of true explanation, but of real existence. In the next simile, 
two stages of knowledge arc contrasted, vor)cns and 2tdvoia, which 
represent human thought with and without the Idea of the Good. 
In 2.i&voia certain ‘hypotheses’ are taken for granted ; from these 
the mind proceeds to conclusions which have a kind of pro- 
visional truth. Though the parallel is perhaps not exact, this is 
what Socrates in the Phaedo had called the second best method. 
In vorjcts the hypotheses themselves are tested and, if possible, 
justified; the mind docs not rest until it has reached a truth 
which is unconditionally true. And the goalisnolongcrthevague 
ti ixovov of the Phaedo (which suggests that the mind can rest 
where it wants) ; it is a point firmly fixed in the nature of things. 

We shall mention later that there are certain interpreters for 
whom Plato’s Ideas are not entities existing in their own right, 
but mere rules of scientific explanation. For these critics the 
statement of the theory in the Phaedo , whereby the Ideas are 
hypotheses, shows it in its true colours, whereas in Book VI 
of the Republic it appears in a festive dress. Stenzel opposes 
this interpretation. The effect of the two passages, he thinks, 
is to show Plato’s relation to Socrates, although the latter never 


relinquishes the role of chief speaker. Socrates sees the promised 
land, and is allowed, in the Republic, to make an imaginative 
excursion over it; but he never really crossed its borders. The 
passage from the Phaedo gives an accurate picture of Socrates’ 
philosophy, because, until the Good is known, no Idea is more 
than a hypothesis. In the Republic, together -with more positive 
information about the Good, we receive an assurance that the 
Ideas are real. Plato does not need to appear on the scene; yet 
he shows that he has answered, in the spirit of Socrates, a problem 
set by Socrates. It is scarcely necessary to say how essential is 
the difference on this point between Stenzel and his opponents; 
for them, the real existence of Ideas is a mere fancy, not to be 
dwelt upon in a critical spirit; for him, it is a step forward taken 
in real earnest, and proudly viewed by Plato as a culmination 
to his master’s lifelong pursuit of truth. 1 


1 Stenzel docs not ignore the possibility that Plato himself had acquired a more 
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After the Republic Plato’s doctrine undergoes a material change, 
and, corresponding to this, there is a gradual transition to a new 
form of Dialogue wherein Socrates plays no active part. No 
longer is everything seen in the light of moral goodness, no longer 
are there a few select Ideas. The theory of Ideas itself is either 
passed over in silence, or put forward in a tentative spirit. A 
time of reckoning has plainly come. Meanwhile, Socrates has 
lost the inspiration which had guided him in the Phaedo and the 
Republic . In the Theaetetus he reappears in his least positive mood, 
criticizing all beliefs and asserting none. In the Parmenides Plato 
finds it convenient to show him amid the hesitation of youth. 

The criticism of the Ideas in the first part of the Parmenides is not 
particularly mysterious, once we realize that there was bound to 
come a time in Plato’s life when he turned a critical eye upon the 
whole Socratic philosophy which he had inherited. This criticism 
is to be viewed as a revelation of Plato’s state of mind when he 
wrote, not as an essay on the state of philosophy in the time of 
Socrates’ youth. The second part of the Dialogue is of interest 
to an observer of literary form, since here for the first time a 
speaker other than Socrates is allowed to assume control. Stenzel, 
in his essay, has unfortunately omitted to give any special inter- 
pretation of this change, and, in his work on Plato’s Dialectic, he 
similarly omits to compare'the Dialectic exercised by Parmenides 
in the Dialogue so named with that exercised by the Stranger in 
the Sophist \ But it is clear what his view on these points must be. 
Having formulated his difficulties, Plato sees that it is by Dia- 
lectic that he must solve them. Notice that this is Parmenides’ 
final injunction to Socrates : 

TTpcb y&p, ehrelv, *rrpiv yupvao-0pvai, cb ZcoKparES, 6p(3ECT0ai ^mxeipEt? 
KaAov t£ ti Kai Ah<aiov Kai aya06v Kcd ev ekcxotov tcov eIAcov. EVEVorpja yap 
xal Trpcoav crou &koucov AtaAsyop^vov £v0aAe 'ApicjtoteAei tcoAe. KaAf] p£v 
ouv Kai 0Ei'a, ev icrOi, rj oppf) fjv oppas £ttI tou$ Aoyous* eAkuctov Ae aauTov Kai 
yupvaacn paAAov 2i& Trjs AoKouarjs axprjcrrou Elvat Kai KaAoupevr^ utt6 tcov 
ttoAAcov aAoAECTxfas, ecoj eti v£os eh el Ae prj, oi AiacpEU^ETat rj dArjOEia. 
positive belief about the Ideas during the interval between the Phaedo and the 
Republic, In this case the contrast would not be between himself and Socrates, but 
between successive stages in his own development. But in two Dialogues which are 
otherwise so closely similar, is it not more natural to suppose that they were to 
some extent both planned in advance, and that during the Phaedo something was 
held in reserve? 
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in the discussion of these two Dialogues. 1 The Theaeteius is en- 
tirely devoted to the question, What is Knowledge? It is 
naturally divisible, however, into two parts. In Part I we learn 
that sensation, though no doubt an element in knowledge, is not 
knowledge itself; neither is it true, especially in morals and poli- 
tics, that things really are as they appear. Plato develops for 
the first time an account of the mechanism of sense-perception; 
he emphasizes that the senses cannot perform acts of comparison 
and judgement, since each has its special work to do; he begins 
the terminology which has become customary. ( 1 84 d : yvxfjv . . . 
fj 2a a toutcov olov opyavoov aia0ocv6[iE0oc ocra aiaQr|Td.) Part II 
is also negative in its result. Can knowledge be defined as the 
possession or exercise of Ao£oc? This word has now to be taken in 
a broader sense than before. Even in t\xt Republic been 
mere opinion or belief, essentially contrasted with Emorrjur), and 
any suggestion that it was knowledge, or could be intensified so 
as to become knowledge, would have been ipso facto ridiculous. 
There is a new emphasis on the activity of the mind — on the 
endeavour to form Ao£a, rather than the possession of it as a per- 
manent state; a new interest in the psychology of knowing, and a 
decline of interest in its metaphysical implications. But an un- 
expected obstacle arises to defeat the suggestion that ‘true judge- 
ment 5 is Knowledge: wharis false judgement? and if we cannot 
tell, how can we say which judgements are true? As a last re- 
source, it may be said that Knowledge is true judgement ‘accom- 
panied by reasoning 5 , psrcc Aoyov. This would have been full 
of meaning at an earlier stage in Plato’s thought, since he would 
have defined Aoyos simply as the apprehension of the Ideas by 
the mind. Now even Aoyos is included in the general scepticism. 
The word may indicate three things: (< a ) speech or vocal expres- 
sion, as contrasted with the inner speech of the mind, ( b ) the 
complete description of a thing by an enumeration of its ele- 
ments, ( c ) the definition of a thing by discovery of its distinctive 
nature, 2uoc<pop6Tr|S. The third of these meanings seems at first 
to promise a positive criterion of Knowledge. But look more 

* Here, for convenience’ sake, I anticipate the argument of Stenze! in the third 
chapter of the longer work. 
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closely: it is not the thing’s 2uoccpop6Tns, but knowledge of its 
ZiacpopoTris which will constitute Knowledge; and this is cir- 
cular. Such is the argument of the Theaeielus: Part II follows 
naturally upon Part I — but Part II is deeply interwoven with 
the positive sequel in the Sophist. 

Next day the friends of Socrates return by appointment, bring- 
ing with them an Eleatic Stranger \vho is courteously introduced. 
A problem is soon stated, and a method of inquiry selected, in a 
more formal fashion than ever before. Socrates fears that the 
new arrival may be no Stranger, but a God, come to spy out and 
refute unskilful reasoners ((pocuAous ovTas Tjpas ev tois Aoyois 
ETrovyopEvos te Kai sAey^cov). Theodorus has described him as a 
philosopher: will he tell the company whether he thinks the 
philosopher to be identical in nature with the statesman and the 
sophist? Or are there three distinct characters, as there are three 
names? Let him not trouble about the method, for they are 
ready to listen to him either in a Dialogue or in an uninterrupted 
talk. The Stranger, no doubt as a compliment to Socrates, selects 
the Dialogue; but it is made clear that this no longer implies 
any genuine resistance on the part of the respondent. Socrates 
quotes as an instance of Dialogue, not his contest with Thrasy- 
machus or Protagoras, but his juvenile debate with Parmenides— 
in which the replies he gave were never more than mere formulae 
of agreement! 

Turning toThe question proposed, the Stranger is not slow to 
profit by the freedom granted to him. He employs a peculiar 
new technique of definition, having first illustrated, it to his 
hearers by some examples, because it will be strange to them. 
This is the technique of division into classes, to Kccr’ei 2vr| 2uca psTcrGai . 
By dividing a class exhaustively into sub-classes, generally two 
at a time, the inquirer proceeds until he reaches a class which 
coincides with the notion to be defined. This, in its simplest 
form, is 2aaipscris. It may not be obvious without previous in- 
quiry which major class should be chosen for division; in this 
case there will be need for a reverse process of ‘collection’, to 
cruvayeiv sis ev, which begins with particular species (not sen- 
sible particulars) and decides on their natural arrangement. In 
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these two operations is summed up the work of the dialectician, 
according to Plato’s later theory. But even with the new method 
the definition of the Sophist does not follow an easy course. He 
belongs to the class of those who make what is illusory or unreal. 
But is there any class of the unreal, to \ir\ ov? The Stranger had 
not been present at the previous day’s discussion, when Socrates 
had asked how it was possible to think or state 'what is not’. 
Nevertheless he now answers that question, among others, as 
though he had known all about it. A theory of Being is wanted 
to give the clue to the nature of Not-Being. The Stranger has a 
theory, which he offers as a compromise. There are some who 
believe only in what they can see and touch, others who admit 
the reality only of Ideas : 1 if we define the real as that which has 
the power (AOvapts) of acting or being acted upon, both may be 
satisfied. Some maintain the unity, others the multiplicity of 
the real : what if there are many real forms united in one system, 
so that their interrelation can be accurately defined? Each 
form will then 'be 5 , but it will c not be’ in the sense that it is not 
some other form. This disposes of the paradox both of false 
judgement and of negative statement. Both seem to involve a 
declaration about 'what is not’. The new theory maintains that 
whatever is, also is not, since it is other than many other things. 
Not-Being may therefore be said to be, without the absurdity of 
supposing it to be a department of reality. From this follow 
various conclusions, which are all answers to problems raised in 
the Theaetetus . Knowledge is the power, which the philosopher 
alone fully possesses, to judge truly about the interrelation of 
forms. Judgement (Ao£a) is the act of uniting a predicative 
expression (pfjpoc) to a noun or subject (ovo(jia) : its truth or false- 
hood depends on whether or not it faithfully represents the union 
of Ideas. As to Aoyos, it means the audible speech in which judge- 
ment is imparted by one person to another. Thus, by examining 
what is taught in these two Dialogues, we see why Plato forms 
them into a dramatic sequence, and why he makes Socrates hand 
over his part to the Stranger; conversely, the dramatic situation 

1 i.e. the earlier Plato and his followers, whose theory, viewed by the Stranger, 
now appears as partial and inadequate. 

4478 
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xviii , • i.:„i w to what Plato has to say, and the degree 

T *. ~ »- ■ — •• «- 
“ot mt^quoSn rem^r May it be assumed that, after 
thc retirement of Socratc, 

we are ohU g ed to rep.y, for 
a though Plato deposes Socrates, he preserves the Dialogue form, 
and the Dialogue is literature. What does Plato say of literature 
in the Phaedrus? He claims, still using Socrates a. hi. exponent, 
L books are entirely unsuitable for philosophical teaching. 
They can serve only for amusement, when a plnlosophci chooses 
to write on some subject which is not nearest to Ins heart, or as 
notes to remind a man in old age of thc true knowledge which he 
has received by some other means (276 a-d). Earlier scho ars- 
were inclined to assume either that Plato was here ma ong 
Socrates speak in character, or that he was joking. . But Jaeger 
entered on a new path with his inquiry into the origin of Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, published in 1913. Pie found that, whereas 
Plato’s Dialogues were designed for publication, more or less 
in the modern sense, the treatises ol Aristotle were the lecoids 
of his oral teaching. In so far as the prevailing opinion ot Aris- 
totle as a stylist is founded on a comparison between his treatises 
and thc Platonic Dialogues (and it is so, to a greater extent than 
many care to admit), it is absurdly wrong. And it is wiong, 
again, to assume that Plato’s teaching in thc Academy neces- 
sarily resembled his Dialogues, even the later ones, cither in 
manner or in substance. Aristotle mentions ‘unwritten doc- 
trines’ of Plato, and when dealing with thc doctrine of Ideas, 


1 Stcnzel stresses thc exact correspondence between thc problems in the Thcac* 
ietus and their answers in the Sophist, and seems definitely to take thc view that the 
plan was prearranged, so that the Socratic ‘criticism* in the Theaeidtis is insincere. 
But ( 1 ) he himself docs not deny that Plato did pass through an interval ol doubt 
between his two stages of positive assertion; (”) he perhaps goes too far in arguing 
that the answers are perfectly adapted to the questions. The questions raised were 
psychological — what happens in the mind when we are said to know, or to judge 
falsely. The answer given is metaphysical. And in regard to ^6yoj, the ‘answer 
is little more than a play on its double meaning of ‘rational discourse* and ‘speech ♦ 

2 c.g, Bruns in his work on Das literarischc Porlriil ikr Gricchctu 
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refers mainly to his recollection of these, and very little to the 
Dialogues. Both he and his master were therefore faithful to 
the precept given in the Phaedrus; and there was no reason why 
a pupil who had heard the inner doctrine should refer to the 
published version. The only difference in their practices was 
that Plato kept no notes of his lectures, whilst Aristotle wrote 
very full notes ; and these have accidentally survived, when by 
an irony of fate the literary works for which he was once famous 
have perished. 

This knowledge perhaps gives little help to the modern student, 
who is obliged to know Plato through his Dialogues. But it makes 
it easier to understand his meaning in the Phaedrus , and also in 
the Statesman where he insists that no written and codified law 
is necessary if living and adaptable knowledge, the knowledge 
of a wise man , can be obtained. And the later Dialogues, as a 
whole, will be better estimated when we think of them as con- 
taining what Plato himself considered to be the mere outer husk 
of his teaching. 

It remains to say something of the Phaedrus and Philebus. The 
form of these Dialogues is peculiar, inasmuch as they present 
Socrates once more in the leading part, although there are many 
manifest signs of late composition, both stylistic and philoso- 
phical. Stenzel does not deal separately with the Philebus. He 
would not, I think, agree that it couples the Socratic form with a 
non-Socratic type of thought ; he would deny that the form is truly 
Socratic. The opening theme is, indeed, an old one — Philebus 
maintains that the Good is pleasure or enjoyment, Socrates that 
it is thought or knowledge. Philebus and Protarchus are young 
disciples of Gorgias. We can almost imagine Socrates meeting 
them in the gymnasium, and compelling them to have their 
beliefs criticized — until we discover to our astonishment that it 
is they who have come to him with a special request for an 
audience 5 (cruvouaia, igc). He has graciously consented; but 
they fear that he may slip away, and threaten to detain him by 
force until he has put a ‘satisfactory conclusion 5 to the argument. 
The scene somehow recalls the visit of Odysseus to the under- 
world to consult Teiresias. And the ghostly Socrates brings with 
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him, not a firm persuasion of his own ignorance, but a sheaf of 
Pythagorean speculations. The old problem of the one and the 
many is a childish game. There is, indeed, a new problem — 
but that too, fortunately, can be solved by the heaven-sent 
method of ‘division’. All truth depends on numbers and propor- 
tions; the purest pleasures arc those aroused in the mind by the 
sight of regular geometrical figures ; the good life itself is not so 
much a compound of pleasure and knowledge as a kind of ratio 
in which these elements arc mixed. The whole world is an ani- 
mate being, inhabited by a rational world-soul. 

The mystery of the Phaedrus is so well described by Stenzel in 
two passages (pp. 17, 1 49) that little need be said here. Because 
of its enthusiasm and exuberant beauty, its numerous stories and 
passages of myth, it was once classed as a juvenile work — the 
earliest Dialogue, said Schleicrmachcr, in which Plato, at the 
outset of his writing, gave a presentiment of the whole [Ahnung 
dcs Ganzen). As the later Dialogues have been sorted out and 
their characteristics defined, it has become increasingly clear 
that the Pliacdnis belongs with them; and this conclusion is, on 
the whole, reinforced by the statistics of style. The fact remains 
that the speaker is Socrates, and that the problems dealt with — 
love, rhetoric, the soul, the Ideas — are Socratic problems. 
Stenzel correctly observes that the whole personality of Socrates 
is transformed; he speaks as one inspired. Moreover (the con- 
tent corresponding as usual to the form), he shows a prophetic 
insight into the methods of a later generation; as in the PJiilebus, 
he expounds the method of Division, and confesses himself its 
‘lover’. Thus the Phaedrus ceases to be a problem, and is claimed 
by Stenzel as a crowning illustration of the thesis of his essay. 
Plato prepares us admirably for a change in Socrates’ character. 
He shows Socrates meeting Phaedrus at the city wall, and being 
lured into the country by the book which lie carries concealed 
beneath his cloak, like a hungry animal by a branch; lie shows 
him reclining, in the noonday heat, under a plane-tree beside 
the Ilissus. No occasion could be more favourable for a prophetic 
glimpse into the future. And Socrates — we are not quite sure 
whether he is awake or asleep — proceeds to foretell how his 
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successor Plato will found a school in which his memory is 
kept alive, and invent methods to set his doubts at rest. The writ- 
ing of such a Dialogue would be attractive to Plato, because it 
would enable him to show how his thought, in every fresh form 
which it assumed, was inspired by Socrates. He could make fun 
of the readers, of his own or a later day, who wished to inflict 
upon him ‘stages of development’. 

From the point of vantage attained in his essay, it was possible 
for Stenzel to follow either of two roads. 

He could attempt to give, perhaps for the first time in the 
history of scholarship, a complete picture of Plato’s later philo- 
sophy, a picture which would include on the one side his oral 
teaching, as reported by Aristotle and some of his neo-Platonist 
commentators, and on the other side the later Dialogues. To 
this hazardous undertaking Stenzel devoted his Number and Form 
in Plato and Aristotle (1924; 2nd edition, 1933). Here he made a 
great contribution to the history both of mathematics and of 
philosophy. He concluded that it was principally the notion of 
Aiatpecns, division, which served as a link between the literary 
and oral branches of Plato’s philosophy. In the Dialogues, he 
deals with the division of physical substances and the division of 
Ideas; for in the TimaeuNnc stated an idealistic atomic theory, 
in deliberate antithesis to Democritus, and in such Dialogues as 
the Sophist and Statesman he expounded a logical division which 
began and ended in the intelligible world. Finally, in his lec- 
tures Plato seems to have discussed the division of Ideas, especi- 
ally those of numbers, into their elements. Everywhere in nature, 
but most clearly in the case of numbers, he discovered a formal 
and a material principle, ‘the One’ and ‘the great and small’, or 
as he calls them in the Philebus , ‘limit’ and ‘the unlimited’. 
(Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics g87 b 18: ettei A’ ama to siAri toIs 
aAAois, toksivcov crroiyaa ttccvtgov cbf| 0 r| tcov ovtcov elvai crroi- 
yeta. cos P& o 5 v 0Ar|V to |ieya Kod to gucpov elvat apyas, cos A’ 
obaiav to ev* e§ eksivcov yap kocto |ie0e£iv tou evos slvai toOs 
apiGpous.) Stenzel had little patience with the view that Aristotle 
misunderstood, or purposely misrepresented, this later Plato- 
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nism. He saw that this speculation about numbers, though it 
seems strange to us, is not to be dismissed as an idle dream of 
Plato's dotage. Aristotle criticized the real theory of Ideas, not 
the popularized version; and this was the natural thing for him 
to do. 

A second course was to follow Plato’s philosophical develop- 
ment in the Dialogues, assuming a broad division of them into 
an earlier and a later group. This is undertaken in the present 
work, entitled in the original ‘Studies in the development of the 
Platonic Dialectic — Socrates to Aristotle’; there is a sub-title 
‘Arete and Diairesisk This work was written in 1917, whilst the 
author awaited a summons to military sendee. He wrote in 
great haste, and addressed the preface from the battlefield. This 
must be taken into consideration before a complaint of ob- 
scurity is raised. But it is doubtful if a work so planned could 
have been lucid, even in more favourable circumstances. A con- 
cise review of a number of Platonic Dialogues, detailed enough 
to be useful, yet brief enough to offer a genuine comparison, 
can never be easy* 

It is, therefore, very desirable in reading these studies to have 
freshly in mind the argument of the Republic , Theactctus, and 
Sophist . The English reader needs further to be equipped with 
some knowledge of the German authorities constantly cited 
or refuted. In the remainder of this Introduction I shall 
attempt to explain the polemical intention of the Studies, make 
clear their argument, and estimate their value. Let it not 
be thought that the prejudices opposed by Stenzel were local 
and ephemeral; English scholarship lias, unfortunately, been 
overshadowed by similar misinterpretation. 

It has been said that he wished to steer between two extremes, 
a sentimental literary criticism of the Dialogues, and a forcible 
adaptation of them to the notions of modern philosophy. As 
was natural, the book upon first publication was not fully 
intelligible to either party. The representatives of ‘philology 3 
saw its importance; but the majority complained of an overdose 
of philosophical terms. The philosophers, on the other hand, not 
only had to listen to a sharp criticism of themselves, but found 
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themselves drawn into .a fatiguing analysis of the text. We must 
begin here by a statement of this ‘philosophical 1 Platonism. 
There were in fashion two different versions of the theory of 
Ideas. According to the first of these versions, which was due 
mainly to Zeller, the Platonic Ideas were substantialized con- 
cepts or universal. Plato had learnt from Socrates to distin- 
guish Justice from just actions, redness from red things — and, if 
we follow certain passages in the Republic and Parmenides, bedness 
from beds. Since these concepts were known, it followed for 
Plato that they -were real. They did not draw their life from the 
sensible world, but infused life into it. And they were not 
thoughts. Zeller gave overwhelming proof from the text that 
the Ideas were never conceived by Plato himself as thoughts of 
God or man. The theory of Ideas was a theory of Being, in 
the tradition of the Eleatics. But whereas Parmenides taught 
that reality must be single, simple, and motionless, Plato dis- 
covered, especially after the Republic, that distinction, complexity, 
systematic relationship, and movement were indispensable con- 
ditions of both Being and Knowledge. Such was Zeller’s exposi- 
tion. He did not consider too curiously the chronological 
development of Plato’s views; he had no reliable data about the 
order of the Dialogues, and he did not fully realize their popu- 
lar and literary character*- he regarded them, in fact, from a 
systematic point of view. 

This was, in substance, the account of the theory of Ideas 
which Aristotle gives in the first book of his Metaphysics. It was 
not obviously untrue; and, coming from a scholar with an un- 
rivalled knowledge of the ancient philosophers, it required no 
forcible assimilation of ancient Greek to modern European 
thought — Zeller’s view was, however, discarded by the next 
generation of philosophical critics. Natorp and his associates 
(the ‘Marburg school’, as they are termed by Stenzel) were Kan- 
tians, convinced that Kant had put an end to disputes about the 
theory of knowledge, and very anxious to show that Plato had 
anticipated him. All great philosophers must agree — all must 
be interpreted through each other — and Kant is the latest and' 
most complete; such were their axioms. Kant’s philosophy was 
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first whittled down to a bare theory of knowledge; no notice was 
taken of the more speculative tendencies of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. It then remained to suppose that Plato’s Ideas were the 
same as the categories of Kant— laws or principles employed by 
the mind in its explanation of the sensible world. There was one 
world, not two; the relation between the intelligible and the 
sensible was that between form and matter. What else is meant 
by the famous passage in the Phaedo, in which Socrates introduces 
the Ideas as necessary- hypotheses ?— \\ as there no more? Un- 
doubtedly, for Plato was at the same time a poet, gifted with 
soaring imagination. So, regardless oflogic, he had sometimes 
described how the dialectician leaves behind him the world of 
sense, and divests himself of sense-perception to rise to a world 
of pure forms, ‘substance really real, Being colourless and shape- 
less and intangible’. This, however, was when Plato had put off 
the academic gown. It was unfortunate that his first disciple 
and successor had been a person criminally insensitive to the 
difference between prose and poetry-. The whole influence of 
Platonism down to the time of Kant had been impeded by the 
Aristotelian interpretation of the Ideas as real substances. The 
Dialogues do not give the least support to this view, if only we 
use imagination -where it is required, and restrain it where we are 
invited to restrain it. 1 

One would have thought it necessary-, if such a view were to 
be maintained, to show by quotation from the text that the sub- 
stantial being of the Ideas is involved only- in passages -written in 
a fanciful style, never in passages of logical argument. This has 
never been shown ; and, on the first attempt to show it, the dis- 
section of Plato’s personality- would stand revealed as quite 

1 Among works published in England, Stewart’s work Plato's Doctrine of Ideas 
is avowedly an adaptation of Xatorp; but Stewart imagines that Plato had antici- 
pated not only Kant, but Bergson, the Pragmatists, and the greater part of modem 
psychology* (For quotations see A. Dies, Azitovr de Platon, ii. 35-*) Bosanquet (A 
Covipcrdrrt to Plato's Republic) borrows from Hegel a curious and disastrous distinc- 
tion between the Ideas as pictures, and the Ideas as essences. The latter, he thinks, 
are never viewed by Plato as ‘things’; see his notes on Book V. Ncttleship (Lectures 
or. the Republic , 249—55), though he was too early to have been influenced by 
Xatoro, expounds the Ideas as ‘laws of nature’* All these writers are therefore 
tarred with the philosophical brush. 
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untenable. It is a complete misunderstanding of the myths to 
regard them as mere fancies, like Grimm’s fairy-tales, or think 
that they are mere appendices to the arguments which precede 
them; and, apart from this, the substantial being of the Ideas is 
constantly implied in passages which are half-mythical, or not 
mythical at all. The problem is this: the very critics who de- 
nounce Aristotle as the villain of the piece, are really in complete 
agreement with him in so far as they regard the real and separate 
Being of the Ideas as a flagrant absurdity. But if none of these 
diverse authorities has correctly apprehended the meaning of 
Plato, who has? The only avenue which remains to be explored 
is that of historical criticism. Perhaps the usual account of the 
origin of the Ideal Theory, begun by Aristotle and closely followed 
by Zeller, stands in need of revision. 

Stenzcl therefore begins with the remark that scholarship has 
not elucidated the Theory of Ideas, but only made it more and 
more mysterious. Wasting no time in negative criticism of his 
predecessors, he roughly divides the Dialogues into two main 
groups : on the one hand, all those in which Socrates predomi- 
nates, with the exception of the Theaeietus y Phaedrus y and Phile~ 
bus ; on the other, the remainder. The philosophy of the first 
phase might be termed Socratic. It was marked by ‘moral 
orientation’ — the topics chosen, and the examples used, were 
moral in the broadest sense; the theory of mathematics was 
i indeed discussed, but only because Plato found in it something 
akin to moral perfection. The second main phase shows us 
Plato beginning to take a widerinterest in the world, extending 
the range of his Ideas, and consequently baffled by logical 
problems. He welcomes the method of division, 2aaipscns, as a 
; heaven-sent means of deliverance from his difficulties. Both the 
! problems and their solution seem childish to the modern logician ; 
he is so accustomed to find logical theories of great profundity in 
earlier Dialogues, the Republic , for instance, that he is unable to 
account for this apparent triviality in the later ones. How often 
have we heard that Plato, in his examples of ZicdpEcns? is simply 
amusing himself and his readers ! 

After what has been said, it will be clear that Stenzel by no 

4478 d 
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means assumes, within these main groups, complete uniformity 
either of literary form or of doctrine. Neither does he suppose 
that they are quite discontinuous, and represent two successive 
philosophies. But he does suggest that Plato’s interest, having 
at first been confined to the sphere of human action, was after- 
wards widened to include the study of nature, and that we can 
point to some external influences which might either have caused , 

or have intensified this change. 

ty^e may now outline the account of the earlier phase contained 
in Chapter I. Socrates, though he had made logical distinctions, 
was not consciously a logician, and Aristotle saw him in a false 
perspective when he ascribed to him the first theory of definition 
and inductive argument (. Metaphysics , io78 b 17.) Action had 
been the end of Socrates’ philosophy; seeking knowledge 
passionately as a means to virtue, he did not stop to analyse 
its nature; yet he gave instinctive and accidental expression to 
many a logical truth. All this was equally true of Plato in that 
earlier phase of his thought which culminated in the Republic. 
He inherited from his master no doctrine of ‘concepts’, no power 
of treating questions in abstraction from the practical issues 
involved, but an intense desire to escape from a world where 
moral distinctions could be altered to suit men’s taste or interest, 
and all knowledge was a mere groping after temporary 
truths. Founded on this desire, there arose a belief in real and 
powerful Ideals. Everything was viewed in a practical light. 
The meaning of the world, or of any single thing in it, must be 
the same as the supreme Good for which it strives. Plato was 
not yet philosopher enough to contemplate dispassionately the 
objects around him, and to ask, What is their essence? how can 
we know them? and what do we mean by knowledge? These 
same questions occurred to him in practical form, What excel- 
lence (dps-rri) does this thing require? What purpose ought 
knowledge to serve? The Ideals which this view assumed 
must necessarily have certain features : they must be few, and 
confined to the sphere in which the need for improvement seemed 
to be urgent; they must be real and individual; they must be 
far enough above the familiar world to fire our imagination. 
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Evidently such Ideas were not a suitable means for the solution 
of all-pervading logical difficulties* On the contrary, Plato 
would be lucky if, when he came to consider those difficulties, 
he did not find them immeasurably increased by the new world 
which he had incautiously postulated. 

Thus nothing was more remote from Plato’s original purpose 
than the formulation of a theory of knowledge. In a practical 
sense, knowledge was naturally his main interest, since he fol- 
lowed Socrates in identifying it with virtue. But both now, and 
to a less extent in his later thought as well, he viewed knowledge 
simply as an impression made on the mind by the Idea. Upon 
the ‘philosophical’ version of his theory, Plato was the forerunner 
of those modern logicians who regard knowledge as an active 
process, in which the mind impresses its own forms upon the data 
provided by the senses. Stenzel, on the other hand, emphasizes 
the etymological derivation of eI2os and 12ea, ‘vision’; as shape 
and colour are to the eye, so is the Idea to the mind. This, in 
prose as well as in myth, was Plato’s dpetrine, and no Greek 
could have held the complicated modern view, especially at such 
an early stage: Greek thought was intuitive and objective . It is 
true that Plato possessed, almost from the beginning, a marvel- 
lous insight into mathematical knowledge. But it is a peculiarity 
of the mathematical sciences that they can ignore the difference 
between the individual and the universal; in them, an intuition 
of one clear instance serves to demonstrate a universal truth. 
Geometrical proof, especially, depends on illustration. More- 
over, in mathematics the imperfection of the sensible world is a 
familiar fact. The reasoncr knows that the triangles which he 
declares to be triangular, the magnitudes which he declares to 
be equal merely seem so to the gross perception of his senses. 
Could Plato ask for a more striking confirmation of the theory 
which he had previously assumed on moral grounds? 

The Republic is so clearly the fulfilment of the earlier Dialogues, 
and so sharply cut off from the first of those which follow 
(namely, according to the stylistic researchers, the Parmenides 
and Theaeteius ) , that it is natural to treat it as the crowning mani- 
festation of this earlier mode of thought. Already, in the Tenth 
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Book, there are signs that Plato is wavering in his 'moral orienta- 
tion’, and beginning to consider how it is possible to know objects 
which could not conceivably have Ideas in the earlier sense. In 
the education prescribed for the guardians every tendency to 
empirical observation had been harshly repressed, and yet there 
are signs of a more sober and impartial conception of knowledge. 
Once Plato’s first effort of construction had spent its force, it 
was inevitable that he should look back at it in a calmer frame of 
mind ; and then a crisis would come. The progress of empirical 
science in his time, even within the Academy itself, in all proba- 
bility hastened this crisis. The allusions of comedy show us that 
some consideration was given there to animal and plant life; 
the interest in biology which was common to Speusippus and 
Aristotle probably began in the Academy. Plato, moreover, 
began the close association between philosophy and medicine 
which Aristotle continued; he himself dealt with physiology', not 
entirely in an a priori spirit, in the Timaeus. Most significant of 
all, he proposed to the astronomers a problem which must neces- 
sarily involve observation of the planets, and when it was solved 
by Eudoxus, completely withdrew his condemnation of empiri- 
cism in astronomy ( Republic , VII. 529 G )- His whole attitude to 
the visible world was transformed by the discovery that, in one 
region at least, changes recurred with unalterable regularity. 
At the same time the pungent attacks of Megarian logicians com- 
pelled him to-attend to the logical problems which he had hither- 
to taken in his stride. Everything tended to show that his earlier 
theory had been too rigid and exclusive. Pie had made logic 
the servant of moral sentiment, and now it seemed that logic 
was about to take its revenge on him. 

Plato was not content until he had made a full exposition of 
his own doubts and weaknesses. This we have in the Par- 
menides. It was neither, as some hold, an indirect hit at his con- 
temporaries, nor, as others hold, a jest, but a frank confession 
that his doctrine was in need of revision. And in the Theaetetus, 
which we have already analysed, he raised afresh the whole 


inquiry as to the nature of knowledge, omitting any open men- 
tion of Ideas and laying aside his old technical terms. This gives 
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to these two Dialogues their elementary character. Though 
Plato had now passed the summit of his career as a writer, he was 
only beginning his career as a logician ; and he began with ques- 
tions to which he did not yet know the answers. 

The arrangement of Stenzel’s book is as follows. He enumer- 
ates four logical problems which were latent in Plato’s theory of 
Ideas from the start, and goes on to describe how they emerge 
to view in the two Dialogues just mentioned. The real Being 
of the Ideas and their separateness from each other, features 
which had been vital to the older theory, were now a special 
source of embarrassment. Then, in the Sophist, Plato begins to 
surmount his difficulties. He deposes Socrates from the leading 
part, brings in an unknown speaker armed with an entirely new 
technique, and attaches the new Dialogue to the Theaetetus. 1 The 
new developments did not, in Plato’s own eyes, amount to a 
surrender of the theory of Ideas; in Philebus, 16 c, for instance, 
he seems to insist that it is the old problems which have been 
solved, though perhaps there has been some transformation in 
the nature of the Ideas. In Chapter VI Stenzel elucidates the 
new method ofDialectic. In the chapters on 26£cc (Chapter VII) 
and on the metaphysical status of the Ideas (Chapter VIII), 
he shows how Plato fulfilled to his own satisfaction the self- 
imposed task of adapting his- earlier doctrine to serve the purpose 
of a general theory of knowledge. The last three chapters have 
[ the nature of appendices; that on Democritus, though inade- 
quate as it stands, is especially interesting, for Stenzel has not 
only shed new light on Plato’s physical theory, but shown how 
the development of his views in this field was parallel to his 
logical development. Even in the Phaedo he had demanded an 
interpretation of nature which would show how its phenomena 
were intelligently designed for a good end. But the demand was 
instinctive and practical, and was prompted mainly by a sense of 
1 the defects of earlier science. In the Timaeus Plato is not only 
better informed about Nature, but far clearer in his conception of 
an explanation of Nature in terms of design. 

i 

( 1 Or, it may be, plans the two Dialogues together; some vagueness is permissible 

<j here. 
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I propose here to deal only with two essential questions arising 
from the book: what was the nature (a) of Ideas, and ( b ) of judge- 
ment, in the later Platonic theory? The former question Plato 
always meets by an appeal to the technique of 2ucdpEO'is and 
ovvcrycoyri which he had introduced in the Sophist', and no further 
progress is possible until we have said something of these 
processes. 

In order to stress the contrast between Ideas and particulars, 
Plato had at one time implied that each Idea was self-sufficient. 
Either it had no relation to other Ideas, or it was not vitally 
affected by such relations as it had. In Parmenides, 1 29 d foil, he 
had made Socrates throw out a challenge on this point: could it 
be shown that the Ideas ‘participate’ in each other, as sensible 
tilings participate in them? The challenge was taken up by 
Parmenides in the latter part of the Dialogue, and still more by 
the Eleatic Stranger in the Sophist. He shows, in some simple 
examples, how a notion may be defined by including it within a 
wider class, and ‘dividing’ the class into its natural components, 
one of which will be the notion required. In its simplest form, 
such division might be represented by the diagram 

A 


1 I 

D E 

but Plato sometimes appeals to instances which cannot be so 
represented : e.g. in Philebus, 1 8 b, he mentions the divisions made 
by the science of grammar : and here there is an original division 
of cpcovr) (voice) into the vowels, the semi-vowels, and the con- 
sonants or ‘mutes’, acpcova: now these classes can be subdivided 
until the various letters of the alphabet (crroiyeTa) are reached. 
What distinguishes the grammarian, however, is not the power 
of making these distinctions, but knowledge of the way in which 
letters from all three classes must be combined in order to spell 
words. 
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However, it will do no harm to concentrate here on the simpler 
variety; let us observe the following points, (i) The terms el^os 
and IZecc arc, as we should expect, retained and applied to the 
classes in the 2aodpecns; whether they preserve the nature, as well 
as the name, of the old Ideas is the main question which we have 
to decide. (2) Plato must obviously face the criticism that this 
is not a method of discovery, but only one of arrangement. This 
point also cannot be fully discussed at present. But it should be 
said that the classifications which Plato has in mind are in no 
sense artificial or capricious. He often advises the philosopher to 
divide only at natural ‘joints’, making two or three or more 
sections, is appropriate. He thinks, as does the botanist in 
classifying plants, that in a true classification the human mind 
traces the course of nature. (3) Every Idea is ‘one’ in the sense 
that it gives unity to the subordinate Ideas which it comprehends, 
‘many’ in the sense that its essence is shown to be composite, 
unless it is the supreme Idea of all, e.g. the essence of D is AB, 
plus some specific quality. Or this may be reversed : every Idea 
is ‘one’ because its essence is a unity composed of diverse elements, 
and ‘many’ because it comprehends a variety of lower species. 
cDap£vTrov Taxrrov ev Kai ttoAAcc utto Aoycov yiyvopeva napiTpHyeiv 
TravTfl KaO’ EKaarov tcov Asyonevcov del, Kai ttccAcci Kai vuv/the one 
and the many, reduced to~thc same thing by discussion, per- 
petually recur in every sentence that is uttered, both now and of 
[ old 5 . 1 (4) Whether the Ideas dealt with are on the level of com- 
mon experience, like man or horse, or very abstract like Move- 
ment and Sameness, the method remains the same — it is either 
Division (Aiaipsiv kcct 3 siAri) or Collection (avvaysiv eis ev). But 
Plato observes that the commoner b \ 2 t \ may be represented 
to sight or some other sense, whereas the abstract ones must 
be contemplated by the mind alone without assistance from 
the imagination. In the former case it is possible to explain the 
nature of an object without reasoning (x 03 ?^ Aoyou) ; but the 
highest Ideas are detached from physical reality, and no image 

1 The translation ‘this same one and many 5 cannot be right. The passage then 
1 describes the excesses of the young man who, debauched with dialectic, vexes his 
{ parents and neighbours, *tot£ a£v £tu 0&TEpa kvkAcov kccI auutpvpcov sis TOT ^ ^ 'tt&Viv 
j ocveiTvIttcov Kai ^tapepl^cov. The metaphor is from rolling open a hook. 
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could bear any resemblance to them (-rfc ydp dacbpcrra, KcAAurra 
ovra Kal psyicrTcx, Aoycp povov, dAAcp Ae ouAsvi aacpcos AeiKVUTcn). 
The higher the mind is required to ascend, the more difficult 
becomes the exercise of Dialectic, and training among familiar 
objects, where the accuracy of one’s divisions can be checked by 
experience, is needed to impart the necessary skill. Plato s dis 
cussion of pHyicrrayevri in the Sophist is a specimen of this exalted , 
Dialectic. (5) There had always been some hint of degrees of 
dignity within the world of Ideas (compare, for instance, the 
gradual ascent towards to kccAov in the Symposium , or towards to 
oyoOov in the Republic ) ; but with the extension of Ideas beyond 
the moral sphere, and the development of the method of Divi- 
sion, these differences of degree are accentuated. The diagram 
of a AicdpEcns inevitably suggests that Reality forms a kind of 
pyramid, with sensible particulars at the base, and the supreme 
Idea, whatever name be given to it, at the apex. In the main, 
this impression is a correct one. Even in the Republic , the main 
contrast between the intelligible and the sensible was far more 
important than any gradation within the intelligible sphere , and 
there was no attempt to mitigate the suddenness of the mental 
leap from one sphere to the other. The method of 2ucxipEcn$ 
appears to indicate a rapprochement between the two worlds, not 
only in the sense that it shows the gradual approach of the in- 
telligible to the fringe of the perceptible, but also in the sense 
that both alike are analysed and found to reveal the same 
structure. Theimposition of Form upon Matter, mpas upon the 
ccTTSipov, is a feature common to both worlds. 

Nevertheless, Plato insists that it is impossible, by prolonging 
the division of Ideas, to reach perceptible individuals. It is 
important to grasp this, since upon it depends his view of the 
relation between sensation, ccicrQqcns, and judgement, Ao^cc or 
Aoyog. He always says that, just as there are physical atoms, so 
there are logical atoms or indivisibles, dropcc, (XTprfra. In de- 
fining a concept, it is a mistake to rush straight to one’s goal by 
means of a hurried division without any natural basis , but it is 
equally a mistake to 'arrive at unity too slowly 5 , i.e. to persist in 
division beyond the natural limit ( Philebus , i6d). There comes 
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a time when one should ‘allow the innumerable individuals to 
fall back into the undetermined’, to av ekcccttov tow tt&vtco v ei; to 
dneipov peGauTa xai'peiv eav. More simply expressed, this is a 
warning that we may seek to define man or dog, but not this 
man or this dog. Unfortunately Plato deserts us here, and does 
not bring out explicitly the grounds for his view. Why is there 
this limit, and why is it not an arbitrary limit, relative to the 
degree of knowledge one has so far obtained ? Plato’s reason 
no doubt is that a limit must come somewhere: the intelligible 
can never be attenuated step by step into the sensible, and 
it can never be the same thing to hear a logical formula and to 
perceive the thing to which it relates. What constitutes an indi- 
vidual, a ‘this’, is not so much the possession of a private descrip- 
tion as the fact that it is in time and space, here and now. In 
the Time, ais Plato does his best to account for individuality on 
the metaphysical side — and to account for it without using the 
notion of substance ! In the Pliilebus and Sophist, he attempts an 
even more difficult task — to show how our sensory and logical 
powers assist one another, although, since they operate in dif- 
ferent worlds, there can be no real contact between them. The 
fact of division is common to the physical world and to the world 
of Ideas; and Plato therefore stresses the divine origin of the 
method of Division ( Philebus , 16 c, E, Phaedrus, 266 b ) and insists 
that it can remove the problems which had perplexed him in 
the Parmenides. 

Plato, then, severely warns the dialectician not to define indi- 
viduals — not to intrude into the kingdom of the orreipov. He 
probably perceived the logical" truth that individuals are not 
alternative specifications of their class, as classes are specifications 
of their genus. He likewise realized that sensation is, or at least 
begins as, a physical process — a bodily change, caused by some 
other bodily change in the neighbourhood. It must always be 
a mystery' how such a process could have the least relevance to 
knowledge, which is the perception of Ideas by the mind. Here 
are two mysterious ‘separations’ — the one between sense and 
reasoning, the other between sensible individuals and ‘atomic 

forms’. The ‘atomic form’ is like an outpost of reason in its 
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campaign against the chaos of irrationality. And the method 
of Division shows that it can communicate directly with the 
inner citadel of knowledge— unless the outpost itself is unwisely 
thrust forward into a region which can never be subdued. 

Let us now briefly follow Stcnzel a stage further in his argu- 
ment. Late in his career as a writer, Plato undertakes to solve 
the logical problems which had emerged to perplex him in middle 
life. In Chapter VII, an obscure but highly original chapter, 
Stcnzel interprets passages from the Sophist (261-4) and the 
Philebus (37-40) ; they show how the mind and the senses, by their 
alliance with each other, produce 2\o£a and'Aoyo;. The special 
problem about false 2^a is incidentally solved. From the 
Sophist, Timaeus, and Philebus we have also to try to understand 
the metaphysical status of the Ideas in Plato’s later thought. 
Stcnzel argues, during the course of the long chapter on 2 o£a, 
that the Ideas are still independently real, though in every other 
respect they are now class-concepts; and he reinforces the proof 
of this in Chapter VIII. Now the method of 2uaipscns is Plato’s 
key to all these problems, both epistemological and metaphysical. 
Those scholars have misunderstood Plato who, because they 
themselves despise 2uocipscns as a trivial game, deny that he w as 
deeply attached to it. He is sincere in proclaiming it as a gift 
from the gods to men, thrown down to us by some benevolent 
Prometheus together with a very luminous sort of fire’. Only a 
perverse view of Plato’s development, whereby he is credited 
with profound logical insight from the start, has hitherto made 
it impossible to take him at his word. 

Is Plato’s instrument adequate to his purpose? That is to say, 
is he over-optimistic in thinking that his account of knowledge 
and of the Ideas is no longer threatened by ‘separation’? 
(a) As regards knowledge or judgement, his final theory is well 
seen in the Philebus (37-40). The body is subject to movements, 
some of which ‘are extinguished before they reach the soul’, 
whilst some others penetrate to the soul, and the communion of 
soul and body in one feeling and motion may properly be called 
consciousness’ (34 a). Memory is defined as the preservation of 
consciousness ; recollection as the recovery of a former conscious 
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state. From memory and perception springs the act of opining 
or trying to form a judgement (ek livriPns TE KOt ' 1 aiaSfiascos 2o£a 
t^Tv Kcri to 2aaAo£d3Eiv eyx e ’P E ‘ v yiy vE0 ’ ekccotote) . Thus, sup- 
pose a man indistinctly sees some object at a distance, and wishes 
to judge about it. His first act is to question himself, ‘What is it 
that appears to be standing beside that rock, beneath a tree?’ 
He may hit on the true answer ‘it is a man’, or on a false one ‘it is 
a figure made by some shepherds’. When he has formed the 
judgement (2o|a), he may desire to communicate it by speech to 
a companion, and it now becomes a spoken proposition (Aoyos). 
To see the difference between truth and falsehood, we have to 
mention two new faculties. The soul at such a time is like a book: 
‘memory, coinciding with the sensations, and with the other 
feelings which accompany them, appears to me, as it were, to 
write judgements (or speeches) in our souls.’ At the same time 
there is another craftsman at work, a painter, who creates 
images of the judgements written. (Thus e.g. an image of ‘scare- 
crow’ might follow upon the judgement that I had seen a scare- 
crow.) The images are true or false according to the judgements 
which they represent. Plato has not tried to say here what more 
profound cause there may be for the truth and falsehood of 
judgements. , 

Here it should especially be noticed, first that Plato has not 
taken the scientific judgement as his instance, but that of per- 
ception, and secondly that he depicts judgement as a process, 
taking time and involving an effort of the mind (notice Ao^cc koh 
to AioAo^djEiv eyyEipETv) — not as a passive acquiescence in some 
object of higher or lower grade. 

Perhaps the crucial phrase is" ‘memory, coinciding with the 
sensations, appears to write judgements in our souls’. This is 
very similar to Hume’s definition of belief as ‘a lively idea 'ac- 
companied by a present impression’. The sensations result in 
a mental image (tpavTaala or eIkcov), and this, with the help of 
memory (i.e. memory either of previous images, or of the judge- 
ments to which they gave rise), is ascribed to some class for which 
wc have a name, ‘it is a man’, ‘it is a scarecrow’ . And the survey of 
classes is the work of Dialectic and pure reason. On the surface, • 
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it does indeed seem that this analysis of 2io£ct has made possible 
a transition from the physical act of sensation to the mental 
one of thinking. But, of course, there remains some mystery 
about the first stage of all. The <pavToccna is presumably of a 
mental rather than a physical character— in the mind, not in 
space. How, then, is it the consequence of anything physical? 
On this, Plato has nothing to say. His analysis begins with the 
tpoarraaia and shows how, with the help of memory and other 
faculties, it is referred to the proper Idea — or, if the judgement 
is false, to an improper one. For this purpose the <pavT<xcr{cc is the 
limit of analysis, and its relation to the movements below it 
remains an insoluble problem. Though the analysis remains 
incomplete in this w’ay, it is interesting that Plato should have 
condescended to deal with the judgement of perception, and 
typical of the direction in which his mind moved. But would it 
be true to say that Plato has abandoned the purely mathematical 
ideal of knowledge which he upheld in the Republic , and made 
room for a new’ method in which perception and observation 
play a large part? Stenzel’s answer to this is not quite clear; it 
will be more convenient to consider it in connexion with the 
Pkilebus. 

(b) As regards the Ideas, our question is whether Plato, as a 
result of his exercises in 2ncap£cns, is any better able to explain 
their relation to particulars than he had been at the time of the 
Parmenides. It will be remembered that the original Ideas were 
not class-concepts, but rather Ideals from which human aspira- 
tion could derive its force and take its direction. For this reason 
Plato not only saw no absurdity in giving them an existence in 
rerum natura and making them independent of the mind, but felt 
obliged to do so. But how did the absolute existence of Ideas 
fare when the moral point of view was abandoned, and Ideas 
were freely postulated ( Republic , 596 a), wherever a common name 
was applied to a group of objects? There are really two ques- 
tions to consider : firstly, whether Plato withdrew his claim that 
there w’ere Ideas which did not depend on the mind, or other- 
wise modified his opinion about them in an essential way; and 
secondly how’, if he held fast to that claim, he supposed that the 
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method of Division could make their separate existence seem 
more plausible. Now it has been positively maintained by Luto- 
slawski and others that in Dialogues later than the Parmenides 
the Ideas are nowhere said to have real existence outside the 
divine or human mind. Plato, it is said, soon retreated from the 
‘objective idealism’ which he had unwisely recommended in 
the Pliacdnts, Phaedo, and Symposium, and in some books of the 
Republic. In Book X a new phase has already opened, for Plato 
not only introduces God as the maker of Ideas, but says that we 
(i.e. men) assume an Idea wherever we use a general name. 
Plato's exercises in 2acapecris seem at first to confirm this view. 
When the concept of ‘art’ or of ‘animal’ is split up by analysis, 
and subordinate classes are found in higher and lower ranks, we 
do not seem to be dealing with entities which could exist apart 
from the mind. It would appear fantastic to suppose that each 
Idea in a scheme of classification really exists , 1 independently of 
its parent Ideas and of the knowing mind. Is there not, then, 
abundant evidence that Plato was only able to escape from his 
perplexities by changing his earlier theory out of all recog- 
nition? 

It is not enough, in answer to this question, to point to the 
passage from the Parmenides (132 b) in which Socrates seems 
to reject the view that the Ideas are ‘thoughts’ (voqpccTa), for he 
takes this suggestion in a rather different sense. Let us attempt 
a fuller reply. In the Tenth Book of the Republic, we are not 
told that God creates the Ideas by thinking them; he makes them 
t precisely as the human craftsman makes a table, as is clear from 
the contrasted names tpvrroupyos and 2w|p\oupyos. As to the 
general question, Plato himself is confident that he has met the 
difficulties of yospicrpos fairly and squarely ( Philebus , 15-16) ; and 
surely this is not hypocrisy or self-delusion. There is no passage 
1 from which it unavoidably follows that the Ideas are mere 
I thoughts: and so important a change, if it were ever made, 
j would surely call for the greatest emphasis. Again, it was the 
1 function of the Ideas to be objects of knowledge, and Plato would 

> It is sometimes alleged that the classes displayed by ‘divisions’ of the type 
l ( used in the Sophist are not Ideas, But cf. Philebus , 15 c foil. 
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hardly be satisfied if they had anything less than an existence in 
their own right. Even if they were created by the mind of God, 
a suspicion of unreality would still surround them. 

Plato had once stated the principle to ttovteAcos ov ttccvteAcos 
yvcoorov ( Republic , 477 * This belief he always retains, even 
when Dialectic has become classification and the Ideas, to all 
appearance, mere general notions. The pEyiora yevq, abstract 
Ideas which no sensible images can represent, arc also TipicbTorra. 
hlost people would think that a faint gleam ol reality is trans- 
mitted to these Ideas from the world of life and movement: Plato 
think* liv reverse. Reality emanates from the Ideas of genera 
to dime of species: it docs not emanate from them to sensible 
particular?, since particulars arc only real in so far as they arc 
known to belong to an Idea. Neither the word ‘emanate’, it must 
be said at once, nor anything similar actually occurs; but Plato 
evidently finch the secret of the intelligible world in some sort 
of derivation of complex and inessential notions from simple and 
all-pervading ones. Did he consider this derivation to be merely 
logical, or also temporal? Arc we meant literally to think of 
reality as streaming at every moment from the highest Ideas? 
It is extraordinarily difficult to answer such questions. But per- 
haps it is fairly certain that Plato always considered knowledge 
to be an intuition of independently existing objects. And this 
accounts for Aristotle’s impatience with the theory of Ideas. 
He had not been an eye-witness of the earlier phase, in which it 
was absolutely necessary that the Ideas should have existence 
in their own right. Coming to lire Academy at about the time 
when the TheaHetus was written, he could only regard the hT2vt| 
as concepts, and their existence ‘apart’ as a harmful" and un- 
necessary addition. 

Stenzel describes the Philebus as solving ‘the problems stated 
in the Parmenides by the methods of the Sophist'. In order to see 
that this is quite correct, it is enough to compare Parmenides, 
tag c-E, with Philebus, 15-16. Two things become clear in the 
Parmenides: first, that neither of Plato’s usual metaphors is suffi- 
cient to show how the Idea can retain its singleness, and yet be 
present in sensible particulars; and secondly, that the main 
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problem for the future is to show how various Ideas can ‘be 
blended and separated’ (cruyKspdvvuc70ai mi AtccKptv£a0at) 
amongst themselves, — a phenomenon which Plato had at first 
tried to confine to. the sensible things. In Pkilebus (15 b) these 
problems are briefly summed up : have the Ideas 1 real existence? 
How can each remain single, though it pervades an infinity of 
things in the world of Becoming (ev toTs yiyvopEvois mi ccttei- 
pois) ? Then we hear that it is as comforting to know the answer 
to these questions as it is embarrassing to be without it (ccrraaqs 
oaropias ama \xr\ mAcog opoAoyrjQsvTa Kai EUTropi'as au mAcos). 
And Socrates knows ‘a way 3 which will lead out of the embar- 
rassment, though it is difficult, and he has frequently missed it in 
the past, (ou \ir\v sort kcxAAicov oAos ouA’ av yevoiTo fjs sycb Epaarqg 
pev e![ii del, ttoAAokis Ae ps rjArj Aiacpuyouaa Epqpov Kai airopov 
KOTEcnTjaav.) Its secret is that "all things which are ever said to 
be> are derived from One and Many, and have finitude and in- 
finity inherent in them’. A procedure which we cannot fail to 
recognize as that of Division is now described, and its use is 
illustrated, as in the Sophist , from the sciences which deal with 
letters and sounds. Division reveals the manifold structure of 
the intelligible world, but constantly reminds us that its variety 
is not infinite. Only if one is so incautious as to approach the 
sensible world will ‘infinity 5 be in danger of obtaining the mastery 
over ‘finitude 3 . Tpv As tou aTrsipou iAsccv upog to rrAfjOos pq 
TTpoacpspBiv; Trpiv av T15 tov api0pov aurou TravTa KcrriAq tov 
psra^u tou carsipou te Kai tou evos, tote A 5 qAq to ev EKacrrov 
tcov uavTcov sis to aueipov ps0EVTa yaipziv e&v. 

But how does this method mitigate the eventual break 
between the two realms, the sensible and the intelligible? Or, 
if Plato does not intend that it should, how is the earlier problem, 
the problem of the Parmenides , answered? Is he telling us that 
by advancing step by step to the edge of the cliff, we can persuade 
ourselves that it is not there? We must give this answer: Plato 
believed now, as he had always believed, that the real was the 
knowable. His later treatment of Ao^ain the Philebus and Sophist 
confirmed him in the belief that the particular, as such, is not 

1 Now denoted by the mathematical term iiovtaes* 
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knowable. AictOtictis is not Firicmipr|. But he saw now, what he 
had ignored before, that ma6ricns and 2uavoia can meet on 
common ground and work together. The particular may not 
be knowable, but the particular considered as belonging to a 
da^. and jointly apprehended by aioGpcns and 2navoia, is the 
starting-point of knowledge. So much for the theory of know- 
ledge/ Plato must have thought that he could overcome his 
mctaphvsical difficulty by the same approach. ‘To be’ is to 
participate in the Idea of Being, and this is the supreme Idea, 
the apex of Aicrfoscns. By Aiaipecns it is shown that all true 
Ideas are ultimately species of Being. And particulars ‘are’ 
when thrv have been subordinated, by the act of judgement, 
to one of the specific Ideas. 

It does not, indeed, seem likely that any one who had been 
di-'-a'.isficd with the earlier theory would be content with it in 
this modified form. Both as a metaphysical theory and as a 
theory of knowledge, it involves an utterly mysterious transition 
—in the former case, from the intelligible to that which is in 
space and time, and in the latter ease, from thought to sense- 
perception. No solution seems to have been found, no real 
concessions to have been made; and the profession of respect for 
empirical science has turned out to be hollow. But here it is 
essential to grasp the thesis maintained in this book. Stenzel says 
that Plato was impressed by the growth of empirical science 
and thereby induced to modify his theory in an interesting way; 
he does not say that he was overawed by it and obliged to sur- 
render. Plato in fact always remained a Platonist; and to any 
one who is not a Platonist, his doctrine will always seem to be a 
petilio principii. He had said, or rather had learnt from Socrates 
to say, that truth can only be found by reasoning, ev Aoyois; 
and it was easy to defend this view as long as the Ideas in 
which he was interested were those of morals, of mathematics, 
and of art. Here the theory that we learn by ‘reminiscence’ 
seemed to be valid, and too detailed an attention to particulars 
seemed to be harmful. The consequence was that in his judge- 
ment of the sciences in the Seventh Book of the Republic Plato 
went too far, and rejected observation even where it is desirable 
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and necessary. Then the success of empirical methods within 
the Academy itself widened his interests, and drew his attention 
to a new class of Ideas which did not entirely share the charac- 
teristics of the older ones. Quite late in his life, and after the first 
theory of Ideas had been completed, he ‘discovered the concept’. 
His argument for avapvricris in the Symposium and Phaedo had been 
that no particular in the sensible world is a worthy representa- 
tion of Beauty or Equality as they are ‘in themselves’. No experi- 
ence, no process of abstraction from particulars, can bring us to 
the contemplation of such Ideas. But when it came to Ideas like 
‘horse’ or ‘fire’ it seemed impossible to maintain this any longer. 
A class-concept is fully present in the various species which 
exemplify it, and by studying them with the method ofAiccipEcns 
and cruvocyeoyri one obtains an exhaustive definition of the class. 
In this respect the Ideas are brought nearer to particulars, and 
lAiaipsois appears to some extent as an alternative to ccvccpvqa'is 
(seeStenzel’s account of the Phaedrus^p. i 49 ) ■ Nevertheless, 

it is still reasoning (Aoyos) and not sensation which discovers the 
essence of things ; and this is why Plato, in the Sophist and Philehus , 
is so proud of his new method. When the horizon of Ideas was 
first enlarged, he had felt a temporary check, and not known how 
to proceed. Now it had again been shown that reason was 
dominant over the whole sphere of Ideas, down to the very fringe 
of the sensible world. It seemed that, far from having to make 
concessions to empiricism, Tie had been able to show the primacy 
of reason even where it was least expected. 

1 The last two chapters of the book are scarcely convincing as 
they stand, but are full of brilliant conjecture. Many scholars 
i have wondered how much Plato knew of Democritus. Stenzel 
points out that in the later Dialogues the lowest Ideas are with 
curious persistency described as aropoc or crrpr|Tcx. They are 
i logical, not material atoms; and they are separated from each 
other not by a spatial vacancy, kevov, but by logical difference, 
' [ii\ ov. Plato delighted to refute other thinkers in their own ter- 
minology; has he transferred the atomism of Democritus to an 
1 ideal plane? This suggestion does not go very far, since Demo- 
critus’ theory was a purely physical one and is not necessarily 
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knowablc. ATaorjcns is not gmcnTjnr). But he saw now, what he 
had ignored before, that aiaOriCTis and 2ndvoia can meet on 
common ground and work together. The particular may not 
he knowable, but the particular considered as belonging to a 
cla.w, and jointly apprehended by cnaOncns and 2udvoia, is the 
starting-point of knowledge. So much for the theory of know- 
ledge. " Plato must have thought that lie could overcome his 
metaphysical difficulty by the same approach. ‘To be’ is to 
participate in tire Idea of Being, and this is the supreme Idea, 
the apert of 2ucrfpscis. By Aicdpscns it is shown that all true 
Ideas are ultimately species of Being. And particulars ‘are’ 
when thev have been subordinated, by the act of judgement, 
to one of the specific Ideas. 

It doe* not, indeed, seem likely that any one who had been 
dh<atisficd with the earlier theory would be content with it in 
this modified form. Both as a metaphysical theory and as a 
theory of knowledge, it involves an utterly mysterious transition 
— in the former case, from the intelligible to that which is in 
space and time, and in the latter case, from thought to sense- 
perception. No solution seems to have been found, no real 
concessions to have been made ; and the profession of respect for 
empirical science has turned out to be hollow. But here it is 
essential to grasp the thesis maintained in this book. Stenzel says 
that Plato was impressed by the growth of empirical science 
and thereby induced to modify his theory in an interesting way; 
he does not say that he was overawed by it and obliged to sur- 
render. Plato in fact always remained a Platonist; and to any 
one who is not a Platonist, his doctrine will always seem to be a 
petitio principii. He had said, or rather had learnt from Socrates 
to say, that truth can only be found by reasoning, ev Aoyots; 
and it was easy to defend this view as long as the Ideas in 
which he was interested were those of morals, of mathematics, 
and of art. Here the theory that we learn by ‘reminiscence’ 
seemed to be valid, and too detailed an attention to pardculars 
seemed to be harmful. The consequence was that in his judge- 
ment of the sciences in the Seventh Book of the Republic Plato 
went too far, and rejected observation even where it is desirable 
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and necessary. Then the success of empirical methods within 
the Academy itself widened his interests, and drew his attention 
to a new class of Ideas which did not entirely share the charac- 
teristics of the older ones. Quite late in his life, and after the first 
theory of Ideas had been completed, he ‘discovered the concept’. 
His argument for ccvapvqo'is inth & Symposium and Phaedo had been 
that no particular in the sensible world is a worthy representa- 
tion of Beauty or Equality as they are ‘in themselves’. No experi- 
ence, no process of abstraction from particulars, can bring us to 
the contemplation of such Ideas. But when it came to Ideas like 
‘horse’ or ‘fire’ it seemed impossible to maintain this any longer. 
A class-concept is fully present in the various species which 
exemplify it, and by studying them with the method of 2acdpscns 
and crwaycoyr) one obtains an exhaustive definition of the class. 
In this respect the Ideas are brought nearer to particulars, and 
2uocip8cns appears to some extent as an alternative to av<ftpvr|cns 
(seeStenzel’s account of the Phaedrus,pp. 17 , *49)- Nevertheless, 
it is still reasoning (Aoyos) and not sensation which discovers the 
essence of things ; and this is why Plato, in the Sophist and Philebus, 
is so proud of his new method. When the horizon of Ideas was 
first enlarged, he had felt a temporary check, and not known how 
to proceed. Now it had again been shown that reason was 
dominant over the whole sphere of Ideas, down to the very fringe 
of the sensible world. It seemed that, far from having to make 
concessions to empiricism, "he had been able to show the primacy 
of reason even where it was least expected. 

The last two chapters of the book are scarcely convincing as 
they stand, but are full of brilliant conjecture. Many scholars 
have wondered how much Plato knew of Democritus. Stenzel 
points out that in the later Dialogues the lowest Ideas are with 
curious persistency described as aTopcc or orrpqTa. They are 
logical, not material atoms; and they are separated from each 
other not by a spatial vacancy, kevov, but by logical difference, 
pq ov. Plato delighted to refute other thinkers in their own ter- 
minology; has he transferred the atomism of Democritus to an 
ideal plane? This suggestion does not go very far, since Demo- 
critus’ theory was a purely physical one and is not necessarily 
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inconsistent with anything maintained in the Sophist , 1 except in 
a single digression on causation in nature. The real inconsistency 
is between Plato's teleological account of the world in the Timaeus , 
involving a theory of mathematical atoms, and Democritus’ 
mechanical account wherein there is no design, and the atoms 
are arranged by chance in innumerable shapes. (In a work 
published after Stenzel wrote, and referred to on p. 164, Dr. Eva 
Sachs attempted to show that in the physical theory of the Timaeus 
Plato aims at a refutation of Democritus, with the help of mathe- 
matical constructions recently worked out in the Academy.) 

The last chapter is designed to show how Aristotle begins his 
metaphysical inquiry at the point where Plato had ended. The 
earlier Idea had been an individual, an object of intellectual 
vision ; the later Idea was primarily an essence or definition, which 
Plato had tried to invest with the substantiality of its predecessor. 
To Aristotle there are two distinct things: the form (ri^os or 
popqrrj), which we perceive in sensible individuals, but which is 
not an object of scientific knowledge; and the logical essence 
(to ti f\v elvai), which we try to define and know. It is only the 
first of these, on his view, which is capable of combination with 
matter; and neither of them has a claim to exist in its own right. 

In conclusion I would call attention particularly to two 
points, (a) Stenzel has made it abundantly clear, against 
Zeller, that Plato did not arrive at his theory of Ideas by giving 
substantial existence to general notions, and against Natorp, 
that this theory is something more than the Critique of Pure Reason 
in paint and"powder. A more lasting service, he has given a 
positive interpretation of its meaning and development, which 
is faithful to all the evidence, and does not .require., us to tax 

1 Here it is maintained that the works of nature are the products of divine crafts- 
manship: 

5E. Zcoa 2f) TT&vra Ov^tct, Kal Kal 9vra ocra t* £tt1 yf)s & arrepparcov Kal pi^oov ^urrai, Kal 
oca dvyuyc iv yfj awIoraTm a&pcrcaTriKTaKal drr|KTcr, pwv aAAourivdsfi 0eoDZr)piovpyouvTOj 
9rjCTop£V uernpov y lyvEcrQcn irpcrrepov ouk 5vra; t\ tgjtcov ttoAAcov 26ypom Kal prjparri xpwpEvoi— 

©EA1. TTcico tm; 

5EE. Tfiv 9 UGIV crura yewav card tivos alrlas aurop 6 rrrjs Kai <5 vdj Aiavolas 9 vavar|S t f| jjetcc 
A dyou te Kal frnoTrjpris Oaaj and 0 eoO ytyvop£vns; 

GEAl. *Eydi ptv lacoj Aia rfjv fjAndav ttoAA&kts ap 90 T£pa prraAo^djGO’ vuv pfiv pAfhreov els 
ci Kal vnToAap|3aveov oleaBal ae kotoc ye Oedv avrra ylyveaOat, Taurq Kal ccutos vevopiKa. 
(For a translation see p. 161.) 
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either Plato or Aristotle with imbecility. ( b ) The method of 
Division cannot be expunged from Plato’s philosophy. It is given 
a plac e of honour in the Sophist, Statesman, and Philehus; it is very 
conspicuous in the Philebus and Timaeus ', Plato, as we have seen, 
looks to it for a solution of all his main problems {Philebus, 15-16) 
and, under the name of Dialectic, praises it as being more 
scientific than the sciences. There is evidence that it was known, 
even to the outside world, as a characteristic of Plato’s Academy 
(Chapter IV). Both Aristotle and Speusippus were influenced 
by their training in this method, and though the former protests 
against the exaggerated claim that it is a method of discovery, 
he remains an incorrigible ‘divider’. Yet some scholars refuse 
to believe that Division was considered to be more than a childish 
pastime. We find Paul Shorey, after a lifelong study of Plato, 
acquitting him of any serious interest in it, and denying its in- 
fluence on the formation of the theory of the syllogism. 1 Always 
the same argument, ‘because the doctrine is puerile, Plato cannot 
have believed it’, inviting the reply ‘see it in its historical environ- 
ment, read the text as an ancient Greek would have read it, and 
it will no longer seem puerile’. So sure is Stenzel’s position on 
these two points that his work will, I think, stand against other 
criticisms that have been or will be raised. It will be said that 
the theory of Ideas was never entirely practical-, that, in the 
Republic especially, besides the desire to attain the good, Plato 
manifests his general interest in knowledge, and that his pro- 
found and elaborate account of its degrees cannot be entirely 
instinctive. But any one who maintains this criticism has to 
explain why Plato relapsed in the succeeding Dialogues into a 
discussion of elementary questions: And Stenzel, of course, 
makes no special claim for his division of Plato’s thought into 
two phases. He realizes that all such divisions are artificial. But 
he tries to show that Dialectic in the Republic has not yet the 
special significance of the analysis of classes into parts, and the 
reassembly of these parts into a whole; and, above all, that it 
differs from the later method in being directed to the Good. 

. ( n k* s paper on The Origin of the Syllogism’, Classical Philology, vol. xix, and 
m ‘The Unity of Plato’s Thought’. 
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THE LITERARY FORM AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
CONTENT OF THE PLATONIC DIALOGUE 

r * any intellectual problem of the more complicated type* a 
wide survey of all the difficulties must be the first step on the 
road to certainty, even though it may appear to postpone the 
possibility of a solution, and to call in question results already 
secured. Such was the significance of the recent inquiry into the 
growth of the Metaphysics of Aristotle by W. W. Jaeger. The path 
which he trod was essentially different from that of his predeces- 
sors, inasmuch as he supplemented his analysis of the content 
and meaning by a thorough investigation of the form of the 
treatises of Aristotle — products as they are of a very intricate 
process of growth. He was then able to formulate the problems 
in quite a novel way. Inevitably he became aware of a difference 
in essence between these treatises with their loose style, resembling 
that of a note-book, and the Platonic Dialogues, which are the 
acme of literary perfection. Hence he writes : 

‘We cannot apply to the Dialogues the standard of the Ionian 
A6yos which had been adopted by the natural philosophers, nor their 
standard to it. It is Plato’s ambition to follow in the succession of 
great Attic art; in him, the ideal tragic and comic poets mentioned 
in the Symposium are blended in a higher unity. ... It is a remarkable 
fact that while Plato thus gave to the world works of art in a new 
and unexampled prose, thenolder manner maintained its existence 
within the peaceful walls of the philosophical school. Here, within 
the school, was the dwelling of the true philosophy which is heralded 
by the Phaedrus of Plato in such tones of enthusiasm. She never im- 
parted and published her wisdom in the form of Dialogue. We do 
wrong to forget that it is only in our emergency, and because other 
sources fail us, that we go to Plato’s Dialogues for information on 
such points as his theories of Ideas or of Numbers. Aristotle, indeed, 
constantly quoted the Republic and the Laws for his master’s educa- 
tional and sociological views, but, apart from details, it never oc- 
curred to him to appeal to the Sixth Book of the Republic , or to the 
Symposium , for the theory of Ideas, and the argument on which it 
was founded’ (p. 140). 

In these remarks, although they have a paradoxical sound, a 
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kernel of genuine fact has found expression, and if only we had 
a single word from Plato himself in addition to this 'emergency 5 
evidence of the Dialogues, light would have been thrown on the 
whole Platonic problem, especially upon Aristotle’s critical atti- 
tude to the theory of Ideas. But in the present state of affairs 
it is extremely doubtful how far this new knowledge can affect 
our understanding of the philosophy of Plato. Yet something 
can be learnt from any line of argument which has been pursued 
to its logical conclusion. 

However little we know of the content of this philosophy which 
was not included in the Dialogues, the fact that such a philosophy 
existed, side by side with them, must be observed, if we would 
judge from the correct standpoint the meaning of the doctrines 
contained in the surviving sources. The two facts especially 
emphasized by Jaeger : firsdy, that Plato’s Dialogues are poetical 
in character, and secondly, that there probably existed, along- 
side the later Dialogues at least, a set of doctrines which Plato 
expounded orally or in waiting, have, no doubt, never yet been 
disputed in any detailed way, though there must be many 
scholars who have not had them present to their minds 
at all. 

Aristotle clearly recognizes that Plato’s Dialogues, and the 
Socradc Dialogue in general, are works of literature. He treats 
Empedocles’ hexameters as prose, and the Socratic conversa- 
tions, because they are imitative in character and strive to repre- 
sent reality, as poetry. Here he is in conscious opposition to the 
current terminology, which recognizes no poetry without verse 
(Poetics, I447 b 1 1). The principal subject of this poetic imitation 
is Socrates. It seems unnecessary to us to-day to emphasize that 
Plato’s Dialogue must soon have gone beyond this original aim. 
We arc coming more and more to suppose that the real content 
of the Dialogues is the exposition of Plato’s own doctrine. 

The question of literary style is thus seen to be bound up with 
that of Socrates’ personality; but it will be 'well at the start to 
guard against a false impression which may easily be formed, 
that it is our intention in this discussion to draw r the line in the 
various Dialogues between the historical Socrates and Plato. 
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This discussion can at the most serve only as the necessary pre- 
liminary to a proper estimate of the Dialogues as a source of 
Socratic teaching. We are here concerned rather with them as 
evidence for Plato’s own philosophy. If we leave aside the earliest 
writings* which, in view of their richer wise en scene and then- 
failure to reach philosophical results, are, on any hypothesis, 
simple descriptions of Socrates, it is customary to expect, with- 
out any reservation, that the remaining Dialogues will show the 
development of Plato’s own philosophy; strenuous efforts are 
therefore made to determine their exact sequence, and it is 
completely forgotten that Plato through his whole career may 
have had some other purpose than to expound his philosophy, 
as far as it happened to have advanced. Since this assumption is 
made, the further fact that in the end he laid aside the mask of 
Socrates tends to appear as an accidental circumstance in the 
story of his development. Still, it must cause surprise that no 
one has tried to consider the retirement of Socrates in connexion 
with the doctrines themselves ; for if, when he deprived Socrates 
of the leading part, Plato had at the same time wholly given up 
the dialogue form — if it were this form which he now found 
inconvenient — his motive would be plain to see; we should not 
need to bring in questions of doctrine. But the case is actually 
not so simple; to the end, in the Laws , he is faithful to the dia- 
logue form. Surely we need not remain satisfied here with the 
entirely vague and empty-assertion that Plato withdrew farther 
and farther from Socrates, till at last a point was reached when 
he preferred to give the leading part to other persons like 
Timaeus, Parmenides or the Eleatic Stranger? What are we to 
say, then, of the Philebns , where, although the method is closely 
related to that of the Statesman and Sophist , Socrates is suddenly 
brought back to the centre of the stage ? Such facts compel us to 
conclude that, as far, at least, as the early Dialogues are con- 
cerned, Plato was always intending to give a picture of Socrates 
which should be artistically coherent; and the portrayal of 
Socrates remains, to a certain degree, the aim of Plato’s imita- 
tive art. If this were not so, there was absolutely no necessity 
for Socrates ever to be deposed; the artistic unity would already 
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have been impaired — Platonic touches would already have cov- 
ered the portrait of Socrates until it was no longer recognizable. 

The portrait was not one of the historical Socrates, whom 
Plato had tried to depict in the Apology , but of another Socrates 
to whom he seems to stand in a varying relation at each phase of 
his development. Because Socrates had practised the ‘maieutic’ 
method, whereby his own knowledge always remained con- 
cealed, Plato thought, as he made each new discovery, that he 
had simply found some new side to the main Socratic question — 
some other consequence of the critical, yet productive logical 
method which the master had practised. Yet the different im- 
pressions of Socrates sketched by his other disciples must have 
reminded Plato, if nothing else did, how much was due to his 
own labour; while his more profound insight into the master’s 
spirit must have prevented him from using Socrates in the un- 
critical manner of Xenophon as a mouthpiece for any opinion 
whatsoever v liich he himself deemed correct. We have, then, a 
fixed final term, the disappearance of Socrates from the Dia- 
logue; can we not detect any artistic devices whereby Plato 
before this time was able to expound his own doctrines within 
the framework provided by the personality of Socrates, as it 
appeared to him? 

To one very transparent method of indicating where the por- 
trait of Socrates ends, it is enough to make a brief allusion, 
since it has always been understood in this sense: I mean the 
appeals by Socrates to some kind of higher authority — to priests 
and seers in the Meno^ to the priestess Diotima in the Symposium . 
In the latter case Plato frankly states his purpose (209 e) : Dio- 
tima draws a clear line between what Socrates can at least grasp 
in parables, and what he cannot grasp at all. She is dubious 
whether he could follow her in die last stage of the upward 
climb to knowledge, the vision of the single, self-subsistcnt 
Beauty. What is here, by the fiction of die Dialogue, said to 
transcend Socrates 3 power of comprehension, must certainly be 
Plato’s own doctrine of Ideas; and for this reason I scarcely 
expect any one to argue — maintaining to the end his view that 
Socrates is always identical with Plato — that the heights to 
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which Socrates here c cannot attain 5 are meant to be poetical 
fancies as distinct from the genuine philosophy which the writer 
wishes to be taken seriously. Only one scholar — Wilamowitz, in 
a lecture on the Symposium of Plato delivered to the Berlin 
Academy — has tried to insist, even here, on the same equivalence 
of Plato the philosopher to the Platonic Socrates which is as- 
sumed as an axiom everywhere else. Unfortunately only a short 
report of this lecture has, as far as I know, hitherto appeared. 
But it is one which leaves no doubt of the main thesis : 

‘The answers of Socrates’, it runs, ‘show that Plato definitely does 
not want the speech of Diotima to be taken as an expression of his 
own intellectual conviction. The prophetess no more speaks to the 
point than the doctor and the poet have done. Demonstrative 
speeches may contain much that is fine and beautiful, but do not 
lead us to the truth, which is found only through serious Dialectic. 
If we wish to understand the philosophy in Plato, we must remember 
that his poetry must be treated as poetry.’ 

An interpreter of Plato’s philosophy is entitled to express some 
doubt here, for after all it is just the dialectical doctrines, and 
they alone, which are communicated in the speech of Diotima, 
no doubt in a tone of enthusiasm. Moreover he can safely invite 
any one to go ahead and apply such a canon of interpretation 
to the Meno . For if, with no reservation at all, we here take the 
attitude of Socrates to indicate how much is meant seriously and 
scientifically by Plato — and this is admittedly the criterion ap- 
plied by Wilamowitz to the Symposium — we find that the entire 
doctrine of Reminiscence and Immortality falls into the class 
of what can only be hinted figuratively to Socrates; it thus 
becomes at the most a ‘probable myth’. Nothing remains over 
but a few suggestions of Socrates’ own. I cannot discuss the 
Meno exhaustively from this angle; I will only call attention to 
the main points. The discussion sets out from the question 
whether virtue can be taught, and culminates in two problems : 
Is learning in any form possible? and. Is there any distinction 
between knowledge and right opinion? Both questions are care- 
fully examined, and answers are found. Learning, especially 
where one acquires certainty, as contrasted with mere empirical 
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knowledge, is the recollection by the Soul of its experience before 
birth. Thus Plato appears to be establishing logical facts on the 
basis of a metaphysical theory of the Souk Now Mono, and with 
him the average naive reader of the Dialogue, may be entirely 
satisfied with this result of the first stage of inquiry; but Socrates 
goes on to make two parallel observations which must evidently 
reopen the endre dispute. It is as though lie suddenly remem- 
bered his charactcrisdc ignorance. 

‘Some things I have said of which I am not altogether confident. 
But that we shall be better and braver and less helpless if we think 
that we ought to enquire, than we should have been if we indulged 
in the idle fancy that there was no knowing, and no use in seeking 
to know what we do not know; — that is a theme upon which I am 
ready to fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of my power.’ 
Mr:o^ 86 n (tr. Jowett). 

‘Knowledge differs from true opinion because it is fastened by a 
chain. M. What you arc saying, Socrates, seems to be very like the 
truth. S. I, too, speak rather in ignorance; I only conjecture. And 
yet that knowledge differs from true opinion is no matter of con- 
jecture with me. There arc not many things which I profess to know, 
but this is most certainly one of them. 5 (98 a.) 

For the Mcno, therefore, at all events, the main problem of our 
Platonic studies to-day: What is meant by the Ideas? coincides 
with the question of the present essay : Is Socrates, in this instance, 
expressing the final philosophy of Plato? Where lie doubts, docs 
Plato doubt also? Is the modality of the judgements he makes 
entirely binding upon Plato? We must not be hasty in our 
answer to this momentous question, especially as it would require 
an extensive argument to solve the principal difficulty of the 
Dialogue, the so-called ‘reasoning about the cause’ ' (Aoyicrpos 
aiTias). This, the criterion of knowledge in contrast to right 
opinion, is simply identified with Reminiscence. 

Let us examine the Phacdo . The view that learning is Reminis- 
cence is here so well known that it becomes the foundation of 
one proof of the Immortality of the Soul. Socrates here makes 
no appeal to priests and priestesses; but it is the hour of death, 
and he is himself in an unwonted spiritual state. A dream has 
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inspired him to write poetry, and he compares his thoughts on 
immortality to the last song of the swan. There is a long myth 
proclaiming the joys and sufferings of the departed souls. This 
is not the Socrates whom we know; here, if anywhere, we hear 
the note of Orphic piety and mysticism. But although there 
is this tension caused by the approach of death, Plato has taken 
care that we may recognize the true Socrates, the dialectician. 
The version of the theory of Ideas in the Phaedo is undoubtedly 
the one which comes closest to the view of those philosophical 
interpreters who would have us believe that the Ideas are ‘postu- 
lates of thought’, or judgements (A6yoi) with which we set our 
seal upon the facts of experience. Since Immortality, the exis- 
tence of the soul before and after death, is so important in the 
Phaedo, this is a particularly striking fact; for this version of the 
doctrine of Ideas does not need to be founded upon a meta- 
physical theory of the Soul. In his earlier discussion of Reminis- 
cence, Plato still has such a foundation in mind; but on com- 
ing to his theory of the Ideas as hypotheses, he omits it, and it 
would be difficult to bring it into harmony with the text, since 
it is his deliberate purpose to forget the objects, and to talk of 
thejudgements made about them (99 e) . After he has announced 
that he will describe his special procedure, Socrates says (100 a) : 

I always assume some principle which I judge to be the most 
reliable, and then I affirm as true whatever seems to me to agree 
with this, whether relating to the cause or to anything else; 
whatever does not agree,'! regard as untrue.’ He explains this 
by reference to his position, known to all present, that the Beauti- 
ful, Good, Great ‘in themselves’ exist. This procedure ofholding 
fast to the concept which is being examined, so long as is possible 
without self-contradiction, is.. in truth no new procedure, but 
the normal one which Socrates follows elsewhere. In the last 
resort it does not make much difference whether a particular 
Idea, such as the Beautiful, is viewed as the Cm-oOeois, or whether 
the Cfirofecnj is the existence of such Ideas in general. But it is 
an essential point that discussion may cause us to change the urro- 
Qscns; for even that ‘satisfactory’ assumption (ikovov), to which 
we may ascend in the course of our examination (according 
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to a later passage, ioi d), must in this context be taken to be 
only relatively final. That which at present ‘satisfies’ may be 
fundamentally revised in the course of profounder discussion. 
At all events the reference here is not to some single ground of 
all uttoSsosijj the text definitely says * some satisfactory' view’ (ti 
Ikovov ). 1 It is entirely possible to give a ‘philosophical’ inter- 
pretation of this, holding that the Idea according to this 
\ ersion is meant as the foundation of rational scientific 
inquiry. Indeed this is necessary; for Plato now (ioo c) returns 
to the Aoyiopo; amas which he had left obscure in the Mcno-, 
it is now explained as an apparently tautologous argument 
of tlic kind, this thing is beautiful because beauty is present 
m it, or, because it participates in the beautiful. In the light 
of Plato's earlier argument, this can scarcely mean more than 
that we judge, or apply a predicative concept to the experienced. 
And it is a fact that when Natorp wants to determine what an 
Idea means for the epistemology' of other Dialogues, he always 
takes his bearings from the version of the theory in the Phaedo. 
He cannot deny that in earlier passages of the Phaedo, as in the 
Mcno, this logical method’ makes its appearance in connexion 
with Reminiscence and Immortality, i.e. with a metaphysical 
psychology; and that even later (ioob foil.) this ‘logical method’ 
is made to yield a new proof of Immortality, quite clearly onto- 
logical. But it is quite understandable that the ‘philosophical’ 
scholars, and not they alone, should not be moved by this to 
depart from Plato’s plain meaning when he calls the Idea an 
hypothesis. There is a clash between two views, which both beg 
the question at issue: (i) the ‘hypothesis’ doctrine is associated 
with the doctrine of Immortality; therefore it is not meant as a 
mere principle of logical method 

(2) Since there are these two incompatibles side by side, we 
ought to conclude that the whole doctrine of Immortality' belongs 
to religion; it is not meant seriously and scientifically by Plato. 
Owing to the death scene, the element of drama has encroached 
upon the sphere of philosophical doctrine; Socrates in his last 
words as a philosopher actually repeats the very' doubt which we 
1 See Ritter, Platon , ii. 576. 
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have heard him express in the Metio, though the tone is adapted 
to the grave moment at which he speaks : 

‘A man of sense ought not to say, nor will I be very confident, 
that the description which I have given of the soul and her mansions 
is exactly true. But I do say that, inasmuch as the soul is shown to 
be immortal, he may venture to think, not improperly or unworthily, 
that something of the kind is true. The venture is a glorious one, 
and he ought to comfort himself with words like these, which is the 
reason why I lengthen out the tale. Wherefore I say, let a man be 
of good cheer about his soul, who having cast away the pleasures 
and ornaments of the body as alien to him and working harm rather 
than good, has sought after the pleasures of knowledge; and has 
arrayed the soul, not in some foreign attire, but in her own proper 
jewels, temperance, and justice, and courage, and nobility, and 
truth — in these adorned she is ready to go on her journey to the 
world below, when her hour comes. Me already, as a tragic poet 
would say, the voice of fate calls’ (tr. Jowett). 

A closer inspection shows us that Socrates here, as in the Meno, 
confines himself to postulates; and the culmination of these is 
his advice that we should learn, and so attire the Soul in the 
adornment which belongs to her. By a faint tone of tragic irony, 
everything else is thrown back into uncertainty. And, so even 
this rapid survey of the Phaedo brings us back to our old question, 
which must be answered before the theory of Ideas is inter- 
preted: Do Socrates and Plato entirely coincide in their attitude 
to this set of problems? Is it Plato’s last word, his own real de- 
cision which he here voices through the mask of Socrates? Or 
was there some remnant of personal opinion, something which 
he could have expressed even when he wrote the Phaedo, if his 
sense of the limitations of Socrates’ logic had not imposed hesita- 
tion and reserve, and even made him withdraw results which 
had seemed secure? The latter view is bound to appear highly 
improbable from the first to any one who takes the version of the 
Ideas as hypotheses to be the purest expression of Plato’s theory 
(simply because it happens to be most fruitful for the theory 
of knowledge), and uses this norm to modify all those other 
versions in winch the logic is rounded off by metaphysics. The 
closer he looks, the more will such a critic find to surprise him. 

■M78 „ 
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In the above-mentioned passage from the Phaedo, where Plato 
described the gradual ascent to higher and higher hypotheses, 
he did not yet appear to have in view any absolute (and conse- 
quently metaphysical) single Cause of all hypotheses; but in the 
Republic , Book VI, this is no longer so; Plato there emphasizes 
that nothing save this ascent to such a single, unhypothetical 
End of hypotheses can give its proper meaning to the true Dia- 
lectic of the philosopher. Only by their relation to the ‘unas- 
sumed’ (ccvuttoSetov), the Idea of the Good, ■will our hypotheses 
be known to be true; reason can then dispense with them, and 
descend from the Good among pure concepts. There has been 
no satisfactory inquiry hitherto into the relation between the 
Phaedo and the Republic, and I cannot do more than make a few 
suggestions; but the philosophy of the dialogues is inseparably 
bound up with their literary form, and neither can be studied 
without the other. An essential point of comparison between 
the two passages is this: It may be true that in its logical aspect 
the Idea of the Good recalls us to the doctrine of method outlined 
in the Phaedo. But in the Republic it plainly secures, side by side 
with this, a metaphysical meaning; the Good is not only the 
source of knowledge, but also of all being and life (509 b). Is not 
this a direct indication that its importance is not merely logical? 
But when we admit a metaphysical aspect of the Good — which 
is very awkward for many interpreters — it assumes the shape of 
that very teleological principle for which Socrates had searched 
in vain. (In his survey of the doctrines of earlier philosophers 
in the Phaedo, he says that, when he failed to find this principle 
even in Anaxagoras, he at last gave up the search.) Socrates’ 
despair is difficult to understand : for he had made good the vital 
distinction between a final and a material cause, in a form which 
Plato retains in all his writings, and still adopts in the Timaeus. 
The position assigned to the material cause is one of complete 
subordination. Socrates in the Phaedo (99 c) had also clearly 
indicated that the Good was the true cause (cc’mcc). In the Lysis, 
which may perhaps be later than the Phaedo, but cannot be far 
distant from it in time, the discussion of these two kinds of causa- 
tion leads us to theirpcoTov qdAov (‘first object of love’), that which 
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is desirable in itself (219 d). This concept is akin to the Beautiful 
‘in itself’ in the Symposium, and to the Good in the Republic. They 
are simply three aspects of one fundamental notion, a notion 
which gradually appears as the central theme of all the Dialogues 
do^vn to and including the Republic. At one time the emphasis 
is on the moral side, as in the Gorgias, at another time on other 
sides. It cannot, then, be foreign to Plato’s thought in the Phaedo. 
Moreover, to see the need for a teleological principle is tanta- 
mount to having found it; and Socrates in the Phaedo does see this 
need. Yet it is just here that he breaks off— ‘And yet this is the 
principle which I would fain learn if any one would teach me. 
But as I have failed either to discover for myself, or to learn of 
any one else, the nature of the best, I will exhibit to you, if you 
like, what I have found to be the second best mode of inquiring 
into the cause.’ Now follows the doctrine of the Ideas as hypo- 
theses, in which the ‘philosophical’ scholars are especially at- 
tracted by the very feature which makes it unfit to do service as 
the teleological principle mentioned immediately before — i.e. 
the fact that no attempt is made to link the hypothesis to any 
metaphysical entity. But in the Republic such an entity, in the 
shape of the Idea of the Good, is unambiguously demanded as a 
necessary complement to the ‘hypothesis’; since this Idea is the 
cause, not only of knowledge, but of being. 

This is far from being an exhaustive account of the relation 
between the two Dialogues at this point; but it should have 
shown that in Plato’s opinion it is not the whole nature of Ideas 
to be hypotheses — they must also have some metaphysical signi- 
ficance. ‘Hypothesis’ is only one side of the meaning of the Idea, 
and to Plato not the more essential side; for it lacks the power 
to satisfy those demands for an End, of which he had given a 
clear formulation in the Phaedo, and elsewhere before that. The 
same ground serves to exclude another possible explanation: 
that Plato’s thought had developed between the Phaedo and the 
Republic, and that in the earlier dialogue he had only worked out 
his view as far as was there recorded. It is on such an assumption, 
extended to the Dialogues generally, that some persons have 
founded a ‘genetic’ approach to Plato, which tries to fix the 
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sequence of the Dialogues down to the last detail on internal 
grounds. This view attempts a task which is insoluble, because 
’svrongly propounded; and this general statement applies to the 
Phaedo , Let us then try another view — that Plato is still an artist, 
and, whatever other motives he may have, regards it as a vital 
part of his task to portray Socrates. Everything now appears in 
a new light. If we may assume that from the moment when Plato 
became conscious of his personal philosophical outlook, he both 
continued to write works of literary art, and gave expression in 
his school, either in VTiting or by word of mouth, to his own 
teaching, we shall then be able to judge these works in the very 
spirit of freedom which their author intended. 

An important consequence of this is that one Dialogue may 
be explained by the help of another, as the example of the Phaedo 
and the Republic has shown — i.e. we are quite entitled to assume 
that Plato can already solve problems which are stated by ‘So- 
crates* in his own characteristic way. We saw how Socrates 
clearly pointed the road to a solution, although he himself ended 
in doubt. And Plato’s view is never in conflict with that of So- 
crates; he had turned away precisely as his master had done 
from the inadequate 'elements’ (apyaf) posited by earlier thinkers 
towards rational knowledge, and away from TrpccyfjcrTCC towards 
Aoyoi (. Phaedo 99E-101 e). Again, for Plato also the Aeu Tepo$ 
ttAous is beyond question the only right way; but he goes much 
farther along it than Socrates. 

But we have not yet explained to the full the inner connexion 
between Plato’s own philosophy and the imitative Socratic 
Dialogue. We have left in the background the question whether 
the historical Socrates can ever be separated from the one whom 
Plato has drawn, and fortunately the contrast which is to follow 
does not compel us to attempt such a separation. In the charac- 
ter as presented by Plato there is noticeable a certain inner ten- 
sion which is confirmed by all that tradition records about 
Socrates; he is a man who exerts the strongest influence by 
conversations conducted according to a strict method, yet 
will not and cannot state any definite doctrine of his own; in 
his teaching a mere critic of moral problems, to some degree 
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a sceptic, but in action a firm and assured believer. His 
scepticism, however, does not exclude investigation; for he is 
represented as searching for that same absolute knowledge which 
Plato found in religious metaphysics, and claimed to see with 
increasing clearness. Plato could feel that he and Socrates were 
kindred spirits, inasmuch as they both sought for a knowledge 
which pointed beyond all experience. But as for the solution of 
what we call ‘criticism 5 — the philosophy which seeks to ascertain 
the presuppositions of thinking, and does not hope to overcome 
them — both definitely passed it by ; for its hour had not yet come. 1 

The Pythagoreans had already given philosophical form to 
the religion of a ‘world beyond 5 . It was here that Plato found a 
home for his idea of ‘absolute being 3 . ( Meno , 81 a: ‘Those who 
say so are priests and priestesses, who had studied how they 
might be able to give a reason of their profession. 5 ) It will be 
found to be an essential motif in his philosophy that he calls 
in the assistance of religious faith in order to complete the 
Socratic ideal of an absolute knowledge; he gives to mere 
mythology the dignity of a religious metaphysic, and proves that 
it is the foundation of that synopsis of the whole of knowledge 
for which he strives; or rather that it is the foundation of all 
knowledge whatsoever. To us, the union of metaphysical belief 
and intellectual thinking is a union of opposites; but to Plato, 
whose manner of thought was inherently intuitive, it was more 
natural. Since thinking, to him, was always the intuition of an 
object, he easily came tohelieve in an entity whose essence in- 
volved existence; but the same fact made it harder for him to 
obtain a clear view of the simpler discursive thought which finds 
relations between concepts. It cost him much effort to acquire 
such a view in the Sophist and Statesman . Knowledge and faith, 
then, are to be seen indissolubly united in his individuality; they 
are opposites which supplement each other, and which he tried 
to combine in his conception of reason, vorjens. The Socratic 
Dialogue gave him a suitable form in which to depict this inner 
antagonism; he could show how thinking of the Socratic type 

1 [Stenzel is thinking of ‘philosophical 1 critics who interpret Plato’s doctrine in 
a Kantian sense. He refers to Cohen, Platons Ideenlehre und die Malhemalik , p. 3 0 *] 
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was directed towards the Good as he understood it, but was not 
prolonged until it attained a transcendent object; hence it had 
always come to a stand in mid-coursc — had sought, but had not 
found. Socrates’ state of doubt in the Meno and Phaedo, beyond 
which we saw that he would not venture, though the goal was 
near, certainly does not imply that Plato himself is in doubt of 
the need to attain somehow to a higher world; on the contrary 
it is his intention to prove that without this final step there can 
be no demonstration of the main principle of Socrates’ life: that 
Virtue can be taught, so long as it is not a mere opinion about 
the Good, but knowledge. 

Two consequences follow from Plato’s choice of this form of 
exposition : firstly, that we see the Socratic method from the 
standpoint of a follower who strives for an absolute knowledge 
of reality' — a perspective historically very false, if we may believe 
the thesis recently maintained by H. Maier; secondly — and for 
our main theme this is still more important — that when, in spite 
of everything, the method of Socrates is amplified by the intro- 
duction of new and strange doctrines, we see these doctrines in 
the sceptical perspective of Socrates as the chief speaker; other- 
wise his true character could not have been retained. Plato at 
first certainly did not feel that this cramped his artistic purpose. 
On the contrary some special device was necessary in order that 
the mystical doctrines might be revealed by Socrates (he had, 
as it were, to divine from afar their deep connexion with the 
knowledge which he also had desired) ; and this gave Plato 
a welcome opportunity to narrate a myth at full length in 
poetical style;- He would take over all the parts of the tradi- 
tional story, and there may well have been additions due to 
his own artistic invention; for all such details he naturally did 
not wish to claim scientific validity'. Now this method made 
it possible for him to represent at any stage the process of 
the impenetration of myth by metaphysics and logic — a pro- 
cess without end because the coincidence is never complete. 
Thus, in the Gorgias there is as yet no hint of the idea of 
Reminiscence, but Socrates’ belief in a judgement in the world 

1 Gorgias, 523 A, 524 A, 8 . 
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beyond is very definitely marked; there, however, it is still a 
purely personal faith, Trtcms. But soon the doctrine of Reminis- 
cence prepares the way for a fusion of logic with metaphysics, 
and from that moment there begins the development which we 
have described, culminating in the Republic. In that Dialogue 
the objects of faith (mans) are the things of sense; it therefore 
drops to the lower place, and it is reason itself (ccutos 6 Aoyos) 
which by intuition (vor|ats) grasps transcendent objects. It 
should occasion no surprise that the Republic is not a clear 
instance of the dialogue form, as we have analysed it (although 
even here Socrates shows proper uncertainty and diffidence when 
it falls to him in Books VI and VII to expound the main doc- 
trine), for the Republic has broken its original mould, 1 which 
would appear to have been that of a Dialogue on Justice. The 
very idea of showing Socrates as the founder of an Ideal State 
meant trespassing beyond the limits of Socratic conversation, 
both in spirit and in form. Nevertheless, there still remained at 
the heart of the argument the question as to the nature of 
the moral life, with which all the properly Socratic Dialogues 
are concerned. If the Republic satisfies this criterion, it is 
sufficiently in harmony with the Socratic method known to 
us from the earlier Dialogues. This concern with ethics also 
accounts for the fact that the Philebus , a late Dialogue, once more 
presents Socrates in the leading part, although his personal 
characteristics have disappeared; here we must also bear in 
mind the plausible conjecture of H. Maier ( Sokrates , p. 587) that 
the Philebus is a final attempt to rally the most important schools 
of Socratics. 

With the Republic , at all events, we come to the critical turning- 
point in Plato’s philosophy, as regards the interrelation of form 
and content — the elements which must be inseparably combined 
in anything that we name a work of art. When the problems 
of the Socratic Dialogues are left behind, the artistic beauty 
begins likewise to vanish, and for this there is an inner reason. 
Plato’s decision cannot have been easy to make, and he may well 

1 2 qk£I crot Ateaiov elvai rapl c 5 v ti s oIAev A^yeiv cos e&otcc; (505 A, 506 c foil.) 2 m- 

CTXup{3«rtco (517 u, 533 a foil.). 
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have felt that with this change in the problems, he had lost his 
innermost motive for artistic representation (pippcris) . There 
must have been important material reasons behind his decision ; 
for the moment, it perhaps seemed to him that he was entirely 
giving up his literary production and would mainly devote 
himself in future to practical tasks, especially to his work as a 
teacher in the Academy. If this is the fact, it might be used to 
prove that we have so far been right in assuming a close relation 
between his literary work and the personality of Socrates. And 
even in thus planning to abandon authorship in favour of oral 
instruction, Plato could feel himself in an intimate accord with 
his master. Only this can have led him to take the radical view 
of his decision which appears in the Phaedra's : for no doubt it is 
obvious that in my last words I have been alluding to this Dia- 
logue. In the Phaedrus we have an original document stating 
Plato’s principles of authorship; and we must now resume our 
whole argument, and submit it to this test. Once more the close 
connexion of form and content appears, for it is impossible to 
do this without considering the meaning of the Phaedrus. 

So far it might appear that we meant to surrender the great 
victories achieved by the genetic study of Plato, and in its place 
to revive the attitude of Schleiermacher. 1 This revival has 
been openly defended in recent times by H. von Arnim. But in 
contrast to him, I also think that the Parmenides , Sophist, and 
Statesman show a fundamental change in Plato’s doctrine. Now 
it is just in these Dialogues that Socrates is replaced in the lead- 
ing part by other speakers, although, as far as I know, no one 
has yet considered the fact in this connexion. That the Phaedrus 
stands near to these Dialogues in doctrine is at least the preva- 
lent view to-day; and even the most zealous defender of its early 
composition, O. Immisch, has recently concluded that there was 
a second edition. It is therefore not unlikely that we may be able 
to connect it, in the way already illustrated, with the formal 
revolution implied by the abandonment of the Socratic Dia- 

1 [Schleiermacher, who translated Plato in 1804, took up the position that Plato 
was from the first in possession of a system, and presented it to his readers in an 
order suited to their understanding. He placed the Phaedrus first of all, because it 
contained a mythical Ahnung dcs Ganzen (presentiment of the whole).] 
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logue. And it does indeed give us the key to the reasons which 
make Socrates henceforward an unsuitable leader of the 
discussion. 

We have seen the form of the Socratic Dialogue arising from cer- 
tain contrary forces at work in the growth of Plato’s philosophy, 
and the Pkaedrus is a fine example of this form. In its personal 
charm, its power of working immediately on our feelings, it is 
unrivalled by any other Dialogue. From beginning to end, the 
earnest tone which the theme seems to demand is relieved by a 
serene irony. If a reader tried to understand the Pkaedrus with- 
out external aid, he would be at a loss to discover how much is 
seriously meant; and his bewilderment would rise in proportion 
as he tried to observe the author’s own hints, and not merely 
to surrender himself to the impression of its content. And if this 
reader came ready armed with some general view about |iO0o; 
and Aoyoj, he would perhaps decide that Plato’s serious intention 
was no more to be found in Socrates’ great recantation than in 
the two first speeches. Nevertheless, on closer inquiry he would 
find that this ‘hymn’ of Socrates contains the proof of Immor- 
tality founded on Kivqats, which is propounded, undoubtedly 
in earnest, by the Athenian in the Laws , and which has a large 
part to play in the Metaphysics of Aristotle. In the treatment of 
Reminiscence, moreover, he would come upon the plainest 
statement of the method of abstraction from particulars that 
can be found anywhere in Plato; and he would now notice 
that Plato’s Socrates seem‘s - to point this out himself (265 b) : icrcoj 
Hev ctAr|0ou; tivoj e<puu topsvoi, Totyoc As av koci oAAocte Tropcctpspo- 
psvoi, KEpcccravTES ou irocvTcaraCTiv canQavov Aoyov, puOiKov Tiva 
upvov irpoCTETraiaapEv . . . tov . . . ’'EpcoTct. Most bewildering of all, 
he would find that the critical mquiry into the nature of Aoyoi at 
the end of the Dialogue is described as a ‘jest’ (this plainly being 
tire sense of Ttai^siv here) . 1 Itis easy, then, to see why professional 
scholars also have surpassed themselves herein coming to various 
and contradictory conclusions. They say that the visibly con- 
ciliatory attitude to Rhetoric, the art of ‘persuasion’, an atti- 
tude so far removed from that of the Gorgias, cannot be meant 

1 Oukouv fftrj U£7rafcr6a> yrrpfooj fjp.lv toc mpt A6ycov (278 b). 

D 
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seriously at all — it is a camouflaged encomium on philosophy — 
whereas the praise of Isocrates at the end is an oblique and dis- 
guised condemnation. In the Phaedrus , all the ambiguities of 
tone which we found in our earlier analysis of the Socratic Dia- 
logue are accumulated. This is not unconnected with the mood 
in which Socrates himself appears. His irony is here, from the 
first, diluted with a drop of effervescent humour. Phaedrus has 
lured him against his wont into the shade of the plane-trees, 
into the magic circle of the shrine sacred to the nymphs, and of 
the cicadas, sacred to the Muses. He is thus prepared to undergo 
the effects of Odcc pooua, madness sent from the gods, without 
which no success in poetry is possible (245 a). This madness in- 
cludes three forms: erotic, poetical, and religious. And in his 
great speech, Socrates undergoes a unique transfiguration in all 
three ways; Plato, if he wished to be true to his picture of 
Socrates, was obliged to turn this into irony. Yet he makes him 
at a later point specially refer back to the division of madness 
into a good and a bad kind, as an essential part of the speech 
(266 a). All this is in flat contradiction to the genuinely 
Socratic method, as Plato himself had represented it in the 
Apology and Ion. 1 Socrates valued the clearestpossible rationality, 
and the power of ‘giving an account 5 (Aoyov AfAovcct), which in 
the Apology (22 b) is explicitly required even from the poets. In 
the Phaedrus , Plato is becoming fully aware of the character of 
his philosophy, and of his whole activity in writing and oral teach- 
ing. He acknowledges his waiting to be mere play, ttcciAicc, and 
this remains his dominant view. No wonder; when he aban- 
doned the true Socratic Dialogue, without abandoning the 
Dialogue itself as an artistic form, he did so with the deliberate 
intention of carrying on the imitative style; he did not intend to 
confine himself to the prose of the learned treatise. The excur- 
sion of the Phaedrus outside the limits of Socratic inquiry is not 
unconnected with a general movement of interest in the realm 
of reality, in the widest sense, which runs through Plato’s later 
writings. As long as Ethics (in Plato’s sense, i.e. knowledge 

1 A dialogue whose authenticity seems to be confirmed by Pohlenz’s comparison 
with Aeschines. Sec Aus Platons Wcrdeznt, p* 186. 
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of the Good, and the problems related to it) remained the proper 
object of his thinking, so long, but no longer, did Socrates con- 
tinue to dominate. There follows next a series of intensively dia- 
lectical writings the Parmenides , Sophist , Statesman — in which 
Plato employs a new procedure of synthesis and division, ouia-rrAoKri 
and Aiaipacns, which also earns an emphatic commendation in 
the Phaedrus. So strongly is the Dialogue affected by Plato’s new 
interest in the real world that he now considers Dialectic (the 
new procedure just mentioned) to be the source of every in- 
fluence which men may exert in any way upon their fellows, 
whether in writing or by speech. Rhetoric, in quite a new sense, 
herewith becomes important. The starting-point of the argu- 
ment is this : Can the fact that a man is a writer of speeches be 
made a ground of reproach against him ? In favour of the oppo- 
site view, it is alleged that all great statesmen are writers — for 
laws too are written speeches — and that they have always desired 
eternity for their written works. This idea recurs constantly in 
th z Phaedrus, and is so frequent that Plato’s emphasis on it must 
be intentional. In the Statesman likewise, Rhetoric appears in 
an entirely favourable light (304 a); this has some connexion 
with Plato s conversion to the idea of enlightened despotism in 
politics. (This has been depicted by Wendland, who traces it 
to Plato s hopes of success in Sicily.) The prospect, which he 
found so infinitely attractive, of his political plans being realized 
by the strong hand of a monarch, brought home to him the great 
value which Rhetoric might have if it could become a force 
actually determining the will of men, a yvxocycoyioc in the literal 
sense. The persuasion of men through their emotions thus be- 
came important in all its aspects; and it is this change which we 
find surprising in the Phaedrus. Plato is entirely serious when he 
praises Pericles on the ground" that his speeches have derived 
their sublimity and force’ from the natural philosophy of Anaxa- 
goras. 1 The same example also shows how the new interest in 
90 cns is connected with 4A0(ocycoyfa in the political sense. The 
point is one which we find again in the 'preludes’ of the Laws , 
and in the Statesman — that, in order to prepare the way for the 

1 270 A — cf. Parmenides , 135 d. 
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Statesman’s work, there must be an education in natural philo- 
sophy, culminating in Religion (. Phaedrus , 276 e; Statesman , 
304 d) . This idea of uai 2 i< 5 c (play) for the sake of ira\2zia (educa- 
tion) is a motif often repeated in the Laws. It explains in turn 
another fact, namely the conciliatory attitude of Plato to popular 
religion, a feature both of the Laws and of the Phaedrus (where 
Socrates definitely opposes the rationalist interpretation of myths, 
229 d). In the Phaedrus , then, instead of the theoretical method 
of Socrates, there is a definite leaning towards practical and 
political activity. With even greater clearness Plato resolves to 
turn from the writing of books, and proclaims it an aim not 
unworthy of the philosopher to communicate instruction by 
word of mouth. To the ordinary reader this is the most memor- 
able thing in the Phaedrus. Two of the reasons alleged by Plato 
are particularly important for our present subject. 

1. More than once he declares that the written word can only 
serve to ‘remind 5 a man who already knows. We need not 
emphasize that this decisively contradicts the alleged ‘ignorance’ 
of Socrates; but we have seen how he, as leader of the conversa- 
tion, must necessarily obscure the proper meaning of the views 
attributed to him by Plato. But this phrase ‘to remind the man 
who knows 5 (275 d), upon which such strong emphasis is laid by 
Plato, can undoubtedly confirm the conclusion at which we have 
arrived, that the Socratic Dialogues have only an indirect value 
as a source of Platonic doctrine. Whether it was that he now 
assumed readers who were in the position of ‘knowing’ his chief 
doctrines, or whether he had merely learned from experience how 
sadly the Socratic Dialogue could be misunderstood, we find that 
Plato henceforward presents his dialectical and metaphysical 
doctrines with less reserve, and that there are not the same 
sceptical limitations on the part of the leading speaker as before. 

2. A second and very obvious motif plainly expressed in the 
Phaedrus is that every man who knows needs to be in a position 
to prove that what he has written is a jest, ttcci2u&; and even, in 
certain instances, that it is untrue (278 c). With the proof of 
this, his serious activity (crrrouhajeiv) would begin. Once more 
a close parallel is to be found in the Statesman , so that in both 
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contexts the ‘writings’ of legislation are not the least of those 
to which the statement refers. To be able to take back laws 
which have been given, and to replace them by better ones, is 
there proclaimed as the highest duty and achievement of the 
Statesman (295 e, 296 b). 

There is not much real difference between such Laws and the 
sketch of an Ideal State in which (we remember) Plato’s whole 
literary activity hitherto has culminated. In any case, if we con- 
sider theory as well as practice, it is quite clear that Plato has 
now reached a critical point. There are two possible grounds for 
his criticism of the theory of Ideas in the Parmenides and Sophist 
(for it is either a reply to misunderstanding by others, or shows 
a change on his own part) , and these fit into the same picture. It 
is confirmed from all sides that the Phaedrus is connected with 
the Sophist and Statesman. The political interest in the Phaedrus 
has in the past been little emphasized, and it still needs to be 
more carefully shown. It may be some agreement about politics 
which moves Plato to praise Isocrates ; at least there is an obvious 
similarity in thought and style between two passages — Isocrates, 
Ep. i. 2. 3 (to Dionysius !) and Phaedrus , 275 e. The latter shows 
an example of ^uyocycoyfa ; it helps us to see what Plato means 
when he strongly recommends paying attention to the indi- 
viduality of the person whom one is trying to persuade. I hope 
that it has at least been made clear that political influence is 
included when, in the Phaedrus, Plato speaks highly of the in- 
fluence of the living word in human relations. Since the Phaedrus 
in its condemnation of writing reaches a negative result, a result 
which shows an essential point of contact between himself and 
Socrates, Plato can allow Socrates to reappear in person, and to 
express ideas from which every Socratic element has disappeared 
— veiled, however, in the form ofirony. By passing such a judge- 
ment on the written word, Plato gives us clearly to understand 
that his Dialogues are works of art, and therefore, by one of his 
familiar doctrines, ‘imitation’ and ‘play’. 

And it is always in this light that Plato, in later years, sees his 
own literary work. Content and form continue to be interwoven 
in manifold ways, the ironical play of the Socratic Dialogue 
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turns to mystical resignation; and wc come to a view winch 
stands in curious contrast to that of Socrates. ‘The affairs of 
men 5 , which were his exclusive interest, ‘arc not worthy of great 
seriousness, though we must perforce be serious about them 5 — 
Laws , 803 B. And the study of the kingdom of Nature appears in 
the Timacus to be in the last resort only a dignified amusement 
(59 d, cf. 29 c). One thing alone is an object of serious Philo- 
sophy — a mystical and spiritualized ^mcopoAoyicx, a religious 
astronomy, with which Plato surely reaches his farthest distance 
from Socrates. 

My observations here arc simply a first attempt to under- 
stand, with reference to the structure of Plato’s Dialogues, 
certain questions which have hitherto been answered as though 
the Dialogues were not works of art. For the same verdict 
must be passed upon the ‘philosophical’ interpreters; if they 
ignore literary form, they cannot fulfil their special Task of 
understanding what Plato’s problems in themselves mean. We 
must define the aim of Platonic scholarship as it was long ago 
defined by Goethe. TIow necessary it is, in reading such a writer 
(as Plato), to have a clear and critical view of the circumstances 
under which he "wrote, and the motives which made him write! 
Every reader will feel this, who in reading Plato does not wish 
for nebulous edification — which lie can obtain from far lesser 
writers — but wants to be acquainted with a remarkable man in 
his individuality. It is not the appearance of what others may 
have been that is instructive, but the knowledge of what they 
were and are. 5 
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TV/TY first aim in the present work is to secure an historically 
1VX accurate view of the meaning of the doctrine of Ideas, 
which modern scholarship has only succeeded in rendering more 
and more doubtful. To this end, it seems absolutely necessary to 
discover, by a systematic analysis which does not go beyond the 
horizon of Plato’s doctrines, what form of Universal it is, and 
how constituted, that he names an Idea. The most important 
result of such an inquiry will be that Plato’s discovery of the 
concept comes at the end rather than at the beginning of his 
evolution. The view which finds in the theory of Ideas a con- 
sistent and comprehensive doctrine of the Concept must be re- 
jected as a survival of the obsolete treatment of Plato as a syste- 
matic philosopher in the modern sense of the word — equally 
whether the concepts are held to have been substantialized , or are 
interpreted as rules of method 5 . There is, no doubt, equally 
little justification for speaking of a continuous development 
traceable from one Dialogue to the next. The truth here is best 
described in a phrase of Goethe’s, ‘the form impressed by Nature, 
which develops because it lives’. In Plato’s work there is both 
unity and development — unity, because he has a sharply defined 
manner of viewing things-and securing an intellectual grasp of 
them, and this manner is the Platonic Idea or Vision 5 ; and 
development, because there is a change in the kind of objects 
on which his main interest rests at different times. Being objec- 
tive, his thought necessarily takes on the shape of its favourite 
objects. Upon these principles I shall here attempt to define 
more precisely the change of interest which (so much has never 
been disputed) led Plato to relinquish Socrates and his primarily 
ethical problems, and to aspire to a wider knowledge of reality; 
and I shall also try to trace the influence of this change upon the 
logical function ascribed to the Idea. That being done, it becomes 
possible to assign the Dialogues of Plato to two periods, according 
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as his predominant interest is in morals and practice, or in theory 
and natural philosophy. By analysing the central Idea of the 
Good, we find that in the earlier period the Ideas have the 
characteristic transcendent existence of an Arete, in the speci- 
fically Greek sense — each Idea is a cause (atria) in the double 
sense of explanation and end; whereas in the later period, Ideas 
arc the substantial reality implied by the ‘permanence of kinds’, 
the classes defined by natural science; and 2ua(pEai$, division, 
is a method whose purpose it is to determine them in order to 
bring individual reality within the grasp ofscicncc. The evidence 
of outward form points to the same general division of Plato’s 
work; I may refer to my essay on the literary form and philo- 
sophical content of the Dialogues. A significant point here is 
the retirement of Socrates from the centre of the stage; although 
Plato treats the historical Socrates with the greatest indepen- 
dence, it remains his artistic purpose to preserve the Socratic 
type of inquiry, wherein some practical problem of ethics is 
explained, and the ‘maicutic’ method, Lc. instruction through 
hints at the positive truth, is employed. This view of the out- 
ward form will assist us in our detailed interpretation of the 
Thcactclus and Sophist ; we shall find that the problems solved in 
the latter of these Dialogues are stated in the former; the artistic 
device is one which Plato had freely and consciously chosen; 
and the Thcactclus is a genuine Socratic Dialogue. We shall offer 
a similar interpretation of the Phaedms , in which old and new 
arc so mysteriously blended. Plato was consciously employing 
a form of presentation which would show the continuity between 
the two periods. More general considerations ivill lead us from 
this to a survey of Plato’s relationship to Democritus and 
Aristotle. 

The mere announcement of the purpose of my work in these 
historical and philological terms shows that it will diverge from 
the ‘philosophical’ exposition practised by the Marburg school; 
my only purpose is to restore Plato’s views, if possible, in his own 
sense and in that of his time. Even where I have argued philo- 
sophically, it is with the purpose of interpretation. Hence my 
frequent disagreement with Natorp’s study of the Theory of 
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Ideas, a work which is indispensable for any inquiry which pre- 
tends to go deeply into Plato’s thought. For just this reason, 
however, the author feels that he must strongly endorse a remark 
often made by his teacher Wendland, that ‘at no time are Platonic 
problems so clear as when one engages in careful study ofNatorp’. 
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E very philosophical system of the past has some constituent 
parts which show a remarkable correspondence with later 
views, and perhaps with those of our own day; and yet a more 
intimate inquiry may reveal, in the immediate vicinity, features 
which give us a lively sense of our distance in time. It will 
depend on the purpose of the individual scholar whether he lays 
stress on what is familiar or on what is foreign; and a true his- 
torical picture can only be attained when we try to supplement 
one method by the other, until the strands which at first seem 
so diverse are woven into a single whole. The doctrine must be 
viewed in the surroundings to which it belongs; the strange 
features must be made to appear necessary, but, what is more, 
those which conform more closely to the modem way of think- 
ing must be understood with their individual nuances. 

The ‘divisions’ in Plato’s Sophist and Statesman appear at first 
sight to be no more than elementary exercises in formal logic, 
wherein a primitive theory of concepts is made to cover a sur- 
prisingly wide field. Plato’s successors, however, seem to have 
folio-wed him in laying great weight on ‘exercises’ of this kind. 
In the following work we shall consider this unusual part of the 
Academic philosophy, and try on the one hand to assign it to 
its proper place in the order of history, and, on the other, to find 
"'hat part it played in the systems of the time, especially that of 
Plato. We shall thus be contributing to the history" of Platonic 
logic; hence some brief preliminary" remarks may be helpful. 

As soon as man begins to employ a language, however simple 
it may be, he makes use of concepts, judgements and inferences. 
There is an active mutual relationship between speech and 
thought, and in a language as liighly evolved as Greek in, say, the 
year 400 b.c., we should obviously' expect to find an expression 
for all possible operations of thought. But it is exactly this in- 
extricable blend of speech with thought, expressed by' the Greeks 
in their ambiguous -word Aoyoj, which keeps men unaware 
of simple logical las vs; being unconsciously followed in every" 
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significant statement, such laws for a long time elude the 
attention of the speaker, because they are observed so long as his 
meaning is rightly expressed, and departures from them in most 
cases correct themselves through direct insight into the meaning. 
No wonder that, when concept and word are thus identified, 
men at first go directly to language to find the laws of thought. 
It is well known that Plato occupies a half-way position here; 
he at least recognizes the grossest errors to which Antisthenes 
had fallen a victim, and he often contrasts ‘division into natural 
kinds (koct elAt) Aiaipelv) with ‘following verbal distinctions’ 
(koct’ ovopa Aicokeiv). 

The Cratylus is entirely devoted to this problem. Its conclusion 
gives us an emphatic contrast between ‘verbal correctness’ 
(6p06iT|s ovopccTcov) and the theory that the Good and Beautiful 
are concepts existing in their own right. But it would be pre- 
mature to credit Plato at this early stage with full insight into the 
nature of the concept. Such mistrust may seem to be insulting to 
him. Butin reply to this, I would quote from a modern logician, 
H. Rickert, who, in his Theory of Definition , writes as follows : 

‘In its concepts our thought requires absolute unity, but such a 
requirement is not achievable by the human mind. Concepts, then, 
may also be termed Ideas in the Kantian sense; they are Ideas of a 
task which, as soon as we discover the true situation, we feel to be 
impossible. When we speak of a concept as though it were some- 
thing single, something permanent, we are in strict truth employing 
a fiction, although a fiction_of great logical value. We behave as if 
we had solved a problem which can never really be solved. Hence 
the best description of a concept is that it is a complex of judgments 
imagined to have attained fixity.’ 

I know no passage which could show more clearly and dis- 
tinctly where Plato went wrong. His mistake, if I may so 
call it in a purely historical discussion, was of an honourable 
kind. Here there is something parallel to that interrelation of 
speech and thought which has already been noted. Because 
all concepts are very closely connected with judgements, they 
are able in innumerable cases to add the function of the judge- 
ment to their own, before the difference between them, and their 
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proper relation, has been made obvious by disciplined reflec- 
tion. Even defenders of the philosophical interpretation of Plato, 
who as specialists in these matters know how often Plato’s Ideas 
usurp part of the function of judgements, have to admit that it is 
the singleness and permanent Being of the Ideas that he prin- 
cipally stresses. How often does he himself contrast the stream 
of appearances with the motionless s!2ios, the single Being (ev 
exacrrov) which ‘is’ in itself! Plato, it may be said, has given us 
all that we need in order to perceive as clearly as possible the 
‘fiction 5 mentioned by Rickert : on the one hand the unity, being, 
stability, unchanging permanence of the Idea, on the other the 
concept which only appears when we descend to the act of judge- 
ment. 

Two phases in the Doctrine of Ideas 

If Plato thus normally conceives the Idea as something per- 
manent and substantial, how should we interpret the version 
given in the Phaedo , which makes it an ‘hypothesis’? I sketched 
an answer to this question in my essay on the form and content 
of the Dialogues. Moreover I there attempted to show how, in 
Plato’s earlier period, which I assume to culminate in the 
Republic , the Idea of the Good may gradually have secured its 
place as the central doctrine of Socratic ethics. 1 Since the 
chronology of separate Dialogues is always a matter of great 
uncertainty, it seemed to me advisable to be satisfied with a 
general division into two groups, each with its own main ten- 
dency. These were: 

1. A ‘Socratic 5 period — Socratic in this sense, that Plato here 
still thought he could present his own doctrines through the 
mouth of his master; and 

2 . A later period in which this method was abandoned. Save 
for the Theaetetus , into which I purposely did not enter there, I 
was able to bring all the Dialogues into this scheme, the Philebns 
being an apparent exception which confirmed the rule. For the 
rule was that, so long as Socrates was the principal speaker, 
the moral interest was always paramount, however plainly 

1 In partial agreement with von Arnim, Platons Jugenddialoge , 52 ff. 
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the discussion led on to a more general theory of knowledge . 1 
The view thus outlined gives rise to two questions which it is 
important for us to answer. These are: 

Firstly, assuming that the Idea of the Good is the centre of 
Plato’s entire doctrine of knowledge, what in the earlier period 
is its special effect on his Logic? 

Secondly — and here the answer to the first question must 
naturally be our basis — what inner reformation of Plato’s doc- 
trine drove him to make such a drastic change in his manner 
of presentation as the dismissal of Socrates from the leading 
part, and the enrolment of other speakers in his place? 

Plato's earlier Logic. The Good as its central object 

It is only with many reservations that we can credit the 
historical Socrates with those discoveries in Logic which his- 
torians of Philosophy since Aristotle have been wont to ascribe 
to him. This point has recently been well established by Maier, 
although it is impossible to prove his assumption that the relevant 
passages of the Metaphysics depend on other authorities. We do 
not here intend to ask what germs of logical doctrine existed 
potentially in the method of Socrates, but how much is actually ap- 
parent in the earlier Dialogues of Plato, which give us our most 
detailed portrait of Socrates at work; how much there is which 
can be historically understood, and placed in its context of con- 
temporary speculation. What, then, was the logical doctrine of 
Plato’s Socrates? Its purpose was to prove by Dialectic that the 
virtues are united under a single comprehensive ape-rip namely, 
the possession (KTfjcns) of the Good-Itself. It arrived at this chief 
end by identifying various concepts which are already separated 
in language, and in that ordinary consciousness which language 
reflects. By ‘concepts’ no mofe need here be understood than 
some form of consciousness of a meaning, some image of ‘inner 
speech’ corresponding to a word which we use. The ‘just’ is the 
good ; the ‘beautiful’ is the good ; the truly ‘profitable’ or ‘advan- 
tageous’ is the good; indeed, if we understand the Protagoras 
literally, even the truly ‘pleasant’ is the good. All the virtues, 

1 ‘Moral’ must naturally be taken in the widest possible sense. Sec below. 
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even bravery, come round to ‘knowledge of the good 5 ; this know- 
ledge is the living force in the logic of 7 the Platonic Socrates. 
Formally, we see in the Protagoras (349) how it triumphs over 
the fine-drawn logical refutation which it immediately pro- 
vokes from the Sophist. Philosophically, we see how it drives 
Socrates in the Republic to a valuation of the various sciences 
which is no less one-sided to Plato in his later phase than it 
is to ourselves. It was a logical doctrine founded on the 
identity of virtue and knowledge, although Plato’s stupendous 
energy obviously carried that identity far beyond the view of 
the historical Socrates. Thus a purpose had already been 
chosen, for the attainment of which isolated points of merely 
formal logic could have scarcely any value. Such thinking is 
an outstandingly good instance of a general remark which 
has already been made — that on Socratic principles the only 
guarantee of formal correctness in thinking was a conviction 
of the truth of one’s belief; for the Idea of the Good was 'the 
final and unique belief, which no reflection upon method could 
ever confirm or ever disprove. Plato soars above methodical 
hindrances. He is never, indeed, conscious of the intuitive 
character of his vorjcns. Since all his contemporaries conceived 
thinking to be the intuition of an object, his transformation of 
ethical postulates into the assertion that the Good was a real 
and necessary entity appeared at a time and place where its 
errors were least considerable; they would escape notice, in 
any case, under the strong glare of ‘intuition 5 . 

At first the moral Ideas were the objects of Plato’s thinking, 
or rather there was one central Idea, the Good. So long as this 
remained true, and every other form of knowledge was viewed 
simply as a propaideutic for the intuition of the Good, his view 
of the highest Being could be justified by the End he assumed. 
To form for ourselves a living and effective notion of the Good 
is our right, nay, as beings possessed of moral wills, our duty; 
and, on the other hand, belief in the existence of the Good leads 
directly to a consciousness of a possible moral action to be done. 
Plato’s view simply did not allow him to think of theory in 
separation from practice — and he could not conceive that even 
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theoretical knowledge might be traced back to an independent 
activity of the mind. The Good, which to Socrates had remained 
a postulate, was to him an object of actual knowledge; it was the 
duty of the individual to realize the Good in his life. He thought 
of the Good as given in a vision or intuition, 12&x, and he had 
necessarily to bring ‘Socrates’ within sight of this vision. What 
Socrates views as possible , Plato postulates as necessary. Socrates 
knows nothing, Plato has a positive metaphysical doctrine. One 
falls short of the mean, which the other goes beyond. 

For our purpose the essential fact is that even where Plato’s 
Socrates is alleged to use logical proofs, they are affected by the 
ethical character of the doctrine he expounds. Take the thesis 
that when the Good is present as an object to our minds it must, 
because it is good, determine action, and so 'no one voluntarily 
errs’. Socrates founds his whole argument on this, as an indis- 
putable axiom (thus assuming for practical purposes that the 
Good which he regards as a bare possibility really is ) ; at Gorgias, 
468 d, for instance, the proof that the tyrant cannot do as he 
mshes rests on this genuinely Socratic equation of ‘wish’ and 
wish for the Good . Yet this equation depends on the popular 
view of the Good, which identifies it confusedly with the useful 
and pleasant. 1 This example, to which' every reader of Plato 
could easily add some more, plainly shows us how far this early 
Logic was from aspiring to any acute grasp of distinctions, and 
what a firm foundation there was, in the main logical activities 
of the time, for the synoptical tendency which Plato confessed 
to be the whole of his Dialectic in the Republic ; Metcc 2Vq toutov 
tov ypovov ... TOC TS y<&V[V |ioc0f||icrra iraiaiv Iv Ttj ircaiAdg 
yevopeva toutois ctuvcckteov sis avvoyiv oikeiottitos te oXkr\- 
Acov tcov pa0qpctTcov mi Tfjg tou ovtos cpucrEcog (537 c). It is 
not surprising that the range and meaning of notions were not 
always clearly seen, and that propositions were unjustifiably 
converted. Naturally- we must expect that Plato, like any other 
rational man, will often happen to give expression to a true 
judgement on particular logical points; at Republic 491 d, for 

A confusion already present in language, where vj -itp&tteiv has a twofold 
meaning. Compare the concluding words of the Republic , eO upd-rrupEv. 
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instance, he is led to make the distinction between c eviT and £ not- 
good’, and so between a contraryjudgemcnt and a contradictory. 
Note, however, that his main interest is in an observation of 
fact — that a higher nature in the absence of proper care 
is liable to deeper degeneration. It is this which leads him 
to express the logical rule, "evil is, I suppose, more opposite 
to the good than to the not-good’, and not vice versa. Such 
accidental observations are entirely different from the careful 
analysis of logical opposition which meets us in the Sophist ; 
and it would be inadvisable to use them to support inferen- 
ces about the chronology, as some have tried to do in this 
instance. 

Connexion of all Ideas with the Good through the notion of Arete 

So much is clear, that the innermost tendency in the logic of 
‘Socrates’ is the tendency to combine and unite things by the 
discovery of common characteristics; to retain all that is self- 
consistent, and to anchor it to one single object, the Good. How 
natural it was for any doctrine which assumed a plurality of 
Ideas, as did the so-called Ideal Theory, to group them around 
the Good as their centre, the following remarks may show. 
Plato's doctrine of Ideas lies dormant, one might almost say, 
in the single word dpnr). To the Greek, this meant far more than 
our ‘virtue’; he (and Plato follows him) ascribed an dpsrf) to 
every' living creature and to every object . 1 Further, it is very' 
important to notice that aperr) does not so much indicate some 
sort of abnormal efficiency in a thing (as .we speak of the excel- 
lence or goodness of a knife or a weapon), as the excellence which 
fits each conceivable thing to perform its specific function 
(to HKacrrou epyov) ; consequently its essential character is in- 
cluded in its dpsrf). When the notion of excellence has to be 
expressed, it is not found in some single, separable capacity, but 
by the elevation of the object as a whole nearer to its ideal type 

1 Oukouv dprrf] teal k&AXos teal 6p66rrjs txdcrTou crKSuouj teal j&ov teal Trpd^cos oO Trpoj 
GKho ti f) -rfjv xpflccv {a-rh>, -rrpos fjv ccv foaerrov § ttcttoitipIvov fj tte9Uk6$; {Republic } 601 d). 
There is an allusion to i. 353 ® oukoOv teal dperff £ok?T aoi tlvai hcdarco tp*ntp xal fpyov 
Tt TTpocrrlraKTat; von Amim (l.c. 82 foil.) shows how this is connected with the 
statements made in Gorgias , 504 a, d, and discusses the meaning of oIkeTos Kdapos. 
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or eI2os. (Gorgias, in such a context, 1 introduces of his own 
accord the notion of an £l2vo S , 503 e.) Thus when the ideal type 
is determined, the essence of the thing, e what it is good for 5 ,*^ is 
known. We are on the fringe of an interpretation of all Nature 
in terms of design or End, and a straight path would lead us to 
the ‘entelechy’ 3 of Aristotle. But Plato’s thought before and in 
the Republic is strictly subservient to one main task, the highest 
at which such inquiry can aim — he wishes to comprehend the 
dpETT) of Man, as the essential nature of man, of the human 
soul. He wishes (to express the same thing more precisely, and 
in terms closer to the Greek) to understand this essence, the 
highest object of our human consciousness, ‘ absolutely and ‘ as it 
is’, i.e. in the truth of its objective nature. 

Plato’s manner of proving the Immortality of the Soul in the 
Tenth Book of th & Republic shows plainly that the notion ofocps-rf) 
is the very core of his thought. The proof depends entirely on 
the twofold meaning which we have learnt from our analysis of 
this word , or, to be more precise, on the fact that the idea of ocpExq 
presents itself to Plato as a single whole. In Book X he intro- 
duces an opposite conception to that of ‘proper virtue’, for which 
he had elsewhere prepared the way (e.g. Gorgias , 477 b)— that 
of a thing’s proper or natural evil, f) oiKela -trovripla Kal to oIkeTov 
1 Cf. von Amim, l,c. 83. 

We may thus explain the kaleidoscopic change of meaning to which dprn 5 ! 
seems to be subject in everyday speech: cf. Koch, Quaefuerit ante Socratem vocabuli 
apnri notio, Jena., 1900: J. Ludwig, Quaefuerit vocis dpErrj vis ac natura ante Demo - 
sthenis exitum , Leipzig, 1906. For its substantial meaning varies with the speaker’s 
position and sex, and with the ideals of the time. W r herc natural things, having 
no moral significance, are concerned, its meaning can easily be assimilated to 
thriving with reference to some definite perfection, as we can see from the Aristo- 
telian quotations in the next note. In fact the conception of dprrrj derives its mean- 
ing from the bearer of the dprrr) ; consequently Socrates is hard put to it to unify 
the various meanings by reference to the Idea of the Good. His interlocutors all 
start out from the popular interpretation which attributes separate dpsraf to man, 
woman, child, and so on: cf. Meno , 71 e. 

3 t 1 ) ph; dprrf] teAeIcoctIs tis (otccv yap Ad£q Tqv Joutov aprrijv, t6te Aeyrrai t&eiov cKaarov. 
t6te yap pdAicrrd hrn t6 Kara <puaiv, wcnrEp kukAoj t£Aeios, otov pdTuora yivrjTai kukAoj 
p&no-ros), f| 2 k Kaxfa (pOopa toutou Kal EKcrraaij, Physics , 246 s 13. Kai q dprrf) teAeIcoctIj 
TlJ * b<aCTTOv ydp t6te t&eiov Kal ouafa -rraaa t6te TsAela, 5 tov Kcrrd to eTAos Tqs 
0 Ike fa£ dpETqs pqAh> IAAeItti^ p6piov toO Kard <puaiv psy&lovs, Metaphysics , I02ih 20. t6 
yap Epyov Tftoj, fj V £v£pyEia to Epyov. 2 ib Kal Touvopa IvfpyEta Tiyrrat Kcrrd t6 fpyov, Kal 
auvTEfvEi Trpis.Tfjv IvTsAfyEtav, ibid. 1050a 21. On Xenocrates’ doctrine of oIkeIu 
dpE-rq, see Heinze, 147 foil. 

4478 
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kcckov 6ioe, to cniiitpuTov kockov 609A). Moral evil — which is 
opposed to Virtue in our modern sense — is at the same time the 
denial of the Soul’s being ; if the Soul could be destroyed, it would 
be destroyed by this. Only if we follow Plato in his notion of 
dpETT) does his proof obtain the cogency it requires. Again, let 
us consider his discussion of self-knowledge in the Charmides . 
Once more the logic of his argument is highly suspicious, and it 
can only be held together by the assumption that Virtue and 
essence are the same in meaning. (It shows, incidentally, how 
little Plato, before and in the Republic , has a doctrine of method, 
a reflective theory of thinking.) The subject of discussion is 
‘Knowledge of oneself’, the Delphic yvco0t oeccutov (164D) ; an 
essential ethical idea, familiar to Greek' thought since Hera- 
clitus. 1 But how does Plato proceed in discussing the theory of 
such knowledge? His mind is so accustomed to objects of thought 
that he obviously cannot conceive that one’s own personal 
consciousness could be a subject of inquiry. 2 At any rate when 
the more naive Gritias continues to entertain the idea, no doubt 
quite an indefinite one, that such a self-knowledge in the modern 
sense may be possible, Socrates dismisses it on the ground that 
knowledge, according to his notion of it, appears unthinkable 
without a definite object and a definite use. The same objections 
are raised against the idea of a ‘knowledge which reflects on 
knowledge 5 when, with logic which is not faultless, this is substi- 
tuted for ‘a man’s knowledge of himself’ ( 1 66 c) . A fuller phrase 
‘knowledge which deals with other forms of knowledge and with 
itself’ (166 c, e) does indeed suggest that there can be a general 
theory of knowledge; the remarkable thing is that it is not saved 
from rejection, even though it obviously echoes a view held by 
the historical Socrates; 3 Socrates fails to see the benefit of such a 
knowledge. But he welcomes with relief the notion of the Good 
(174c); and so this once more stands revealed as the focus of 
Plato’s thought in its earlier stage. ‘Monster! I said; you have 

1 &vsqcr 6 ;n}v ^ecoutov, Diels, B ioi. 

2 Moreover even in the quotation from Heraclitus the reference is entirely to 
something concrete and objective which his ‘reflection’ discovers, as K. Reinhardt 
{Parmenides } p. 220) has rightly emphasized. 

3 to £l 2 >£vai a te oTZev Kal & gf) oT 2 lev, 167 A. 
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been carrying me round in a circle, and all this time hiding from 
me the fact that the life according to knowledge is not that which 
makes men act rightly and be happy, not even if knowledge 
include all the sciences, but one science only, that of good and 
evil.’ It is not self-knowledge, but knowledge of the Good, which 
assures us of Happiness, eO upccrreivin its twofold sense. This is 
certainly the true climax to the Dialogue ; for nearly all the earlier 
Dialogues agree in maintaining that only a ‘right use’ of things 
mth insight into the highest of Ends, the Good, can lend them 
meaning and value . 1 Plato is always in search of the ‘royal art’, 
the art which ‘provides and creates Happiness’ ( Euthydemus , 
291 b), but his first detailed description of it as the Dialectic of 
the Idea of the Good comes later, in the Republic. So the Char- 
mides also issues in the customary ‘Socratic’ train of thought. But 
in order to exhaust its meaning, we must relate its special prob- 
lems to tire general foundation on which they rest — crco<ppocrtivr|, 
as defined in the Ckarmides, must be explained with the help of 
the notions of Goodness and Happiness (eu^aipovta) ; for the 
attempted definition of it is not rejected by ‘Socrates ’. 2 Far from 
it — his ‘criticism’ has a definitely positive character, and he is 
bound to hold that while the problems of the Dialogue cannot 
be solved without his doctrine of the Good, when it is given they 
are solved entirely. 

If, then, it is dperf| which gives unity to the Charmides, this is 
no negligible proof that we were correct in our analysis of that 
word. From the standpoint of Plato in his Socratic phase, the 
order of the argument would be something like this : The Good 
for the soul, her dpen ! |, is at the same time the essence of the soul, 
so far as she becomes conscious of her own essential nature. If the 
soul knows herself, her own essence and dpsrfi, she also knows her 
‘proper Good’, performs her ‘Own function’ (oixstov , tq sou-roup 
and acts so as to fulfil her innermost being; and Socrates holds 
that this is also the greatest good fortune, the true ‘prosperity’ of 
the soul. That is the true sense of his ‘eudaemonism’. 

1 Meno, 88 e; Gorgias, 480 foil.; Republic, x. 601 d foil. 

2 See 169B, D, 172 b, c. . 

3 The close relation of this idea to the points vve are discussing is well brought 
out by von Amim, l.c. 63 foil. He refers also to the Lysis and the Symposium. 
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The Idea as Intuition 

We have seen what a wealth of meaning can be found in the 
mixed notion of ape-rfi and elios, derived from its native soil 
of moral philosophy; what variegated strands were combined, 
so long as this was Plato’s teaching about the Universal. We, 
it is true, can easily unravel them, but to Plato they arc bound 
together by the Good. Even the Charmides shows many clear 
signs of a strong impulse carrying the thinker along towards a 
‘universal’ which lie has yet to secure; impatiently ‘synoptic’, 
he thrusts aside the opposite tendency to analysis. Notice the 
objection of Critias, which we cannot help feeling to be justified : 
‘but you are assuming that they arc alike,’ 165 e, and a very 
similar phrase at 166 b. When we compare this with passages 
which will be discussed later in detail, on the subject of ‘re- 
semblances’ and ‘differences’, 1 we sec that only the ‘synoptic’ 
side of the later Dialectic, that is, only one half of it, has yet 
impressed itself on Plato’s consciousness. Now what kind of an 
organon, or method of thinking, was he here employing; and can 
it be what we should now call a concept? According to one view 
the discovery of the concept is traced right back to Parmenides; 
but the truth is that its discovery was much impeded by the fact 
that men directed their thought to unusual and difficult objects, 
such as Absolute Being, which lie at the fringe of human com- 
prehension, and were bound soon to involve the mind in hope- 
less self-contradictions. This was why the Eleatic logic issued 
in scepticism. When, under the influence of Socrates, Philo- 
sophy found its own proper objects in men’s moral feelings, 
these, because of their subjective nature, were specially liable 
to the contentious onset of the Sophists, and similar difficulties 
soon arose. (The similarity lay in this, that Socrates’ thought 
again chose objects which were exceedingly difficult to grasp, 
like Virtue and the Good. A logical theory had to start with 
such objects, and to be first applied to them.) Still later, the 
same difficulties are admitted to have brought Plato into con- 
flict with Eleaticism, for the Eleatic logic had by then been 


* Phacdrus, 262 a; Statesman, 285 a. 
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pressed into the service of a form of Sophistry which was dia- 
metrically opposed to the spirit of Socrates, at least as Plato 
represents him. 

Now there could be no hope of defining Virtue or the Good, 
or of forming concepts to describe them. When the mind turned 
to these objects, it could only take them for granted, and be 
content with the assurance that they were really present. We 
call such a mode of thinking ‘intuition 5 . And we can follow 
the process by which Plato's ‘intuition’ 1 gradually takes form 
among the indefinable objects bequeathed to him by the thought 
of Socrates. The process seems to be inevitable, and not at all 
to depend on his free will. It has been customary since Aristotle 
to think of the Concept as something intermediate between the 
Socratic definition and the Idea of Plato’s mature theory. But this 
is quite wrong. Socrates had real reasons for declining to clothe 
his thought in conceptual form; as though he had a dim con- 
sciousness of his special function in moral philosophy, he was 
content to see a practical proof of it in moral action; how could 
one express the Good in terms of other ideas without destroying 
its categorical force? The same deep-lying reasons were bound 
to lead Plato to think intuitively: it goes without saying that the 
Good is an object to be seen, iZsa; it really exists, and the soul 
has only to be turned to it in order to ‘apprehend’ it. The i&ia 
(= seeing) therefore obtains its nature very largely from the 
objects which are its special province. That Greek thinking 
had many traits which were bound to strengthen this tendency 
to intuition, until it seemed to be the form of all thinking with- 
out qualification, becomes clear as soon as one begins ‘to think 
or speak in Greek terms’, 2 and can see the full likeness of dyaOov 
to koKqv, ccp£TT| to eT2ios. However careful we are to dismiss 
every thought of the ideal and -the ineffable, and to concentrate 
on the more sober and straightforward work of reflection which 
prevails in the Dialogues alongside the element of mysticism 
and intuition, still our picture of Plato’s logic is scarcely changed ; 


1 IZeTv, Et2£vai, eIZos. 

2 Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen , ii. 410. In the passage we have quoted from 
the Gorgias , 503 z 3 it is taken as evident that d2os corresponds to dp nr). 
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its essential operations show the same fondness for an intuitive 
manner of understanding. This will become clear when we 
proceed to ask, In these circumstances, what is the relation of 
the particular to the universal? This was the burning question 
at a later time, which brought about the revision of the theory 
of Ideas: that is undoubtedly what we learn from the Par- 
menides, Sophist , and Philebus , and in some degree from the 
Thcaetclus before them. 


Mathematical Orientation of the Idea 

Intuition, wherever found, is the representation of the uni- 
versal in a particular case, which somehow already includes 
in itself the marks of that universal. The present-day logician, 
when he mentions intuition, refers especially to intuition in 
Mathematics. Now in all the various accounts which have 
been given of the formation of the doctrine of Ideas, it has 
always been seen that the influence of Mathematics was im- 
portant. From this science, as every student of the Mono and 
Phacdo knows, Plato takes his favourite illustrations of the 
participation by the particular in the universal. It is charac- 
teristic of intuition in Mathematics that a particular case repre- 
sents not only others of the same order as itself, but something 
altogether different, something ‘higher’, and indubitably cer- 
tain. There is no question of obtaining the Universal in Mathe- 
matics by abstraction from particulars; and indeed mathe- 
matical problems must have served to make it clear, even to the 
ancient thinkers, that some higher principle must be applied 
to the particular before it is known for what it is, before the 
seal of existence’, as the Phacdo says, can be stamped upon it. 
Early philosophy, then, found that the universal of which we 
are speaking, that of Mathematics in the widest sense, was hard 
to include in intellectual conceptions of definitions, but very 
much more easy to represent in intuition. So this philosophy 
v»as ever liable to fall back on what is individual and can be 
intuited, where the thinker can at a stroke, in a single view r or 
survey, pia iZsa, learn the nature of some universal. This is the 
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TraAlvTOVog dppovla of the Idea, by which its later development 
will be determined. 

‘ Separation’ (xcopianog) in relation to the Idea 
In the Republic Plato had conducted an extraordinarily pro- 
found inquiry into the difference between the intuition of 
mathematical Ideas and Ideas proper. The essential thing for 
our present purpose is that he showed the two kinds of know- 
ledge to be closely related; and in the Meno they are not yet 
separated at all. It is indeed true that the objects of ethics, 
if understood as our account of ccpsTf] suggests, become very 
closely similar to those of Mathematics. The Good in Plato’s 
sense must necessarily exist because it is the object of a desire 
in which every man shares (see e.g. Symposium , 205 e), and no 
man is knowingly satisfied with its mere appearance ( Republic , 
505 D, Theaetetus , 177 d). Here then, as in Mathematics, there 
is an object immediately certain, which has to be grasped in its 
purity and simplicity, but which only manifests itself in parti- 
cular individuals and actions; these, however, are all mere 
stages, £Trova( 3 oc 9 noi, on the way to a 'highest 5 principle which 
they never make fully real. When we proceed from the Good 
to the theory of the particular Virtues (of which we have already 
given some account), the same relation becomes even clearer: 
it is much easier to represent , in an dfoos, what the dp£TT| of a 
particular living being or object is, than it would ever be to 
express it in a laborious definition; and it is at least question- 
able whether Plato at first understood the object of Socrates’ 
inquiry to be definition, in the logical sense. Since the Ideas 
were thus linked to particulars — to individual form and shape, 
in which the universal could be seen — it naturally became the 
ambition of a philosopher to escape from this limitation; to 
contemplate the Form, not in the particular, with which it is 
now so very deeply interwoven, but in and by itself ; for it was a 
fundamental premiss of Plato’s thinking in its Socratic stage 
that the ever-changing stream of becoming was utterly in- 
capable of giving rise to a permanent reality such as thought 
could comprehend; now in the case of moral objects, the Good 
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and the Beautiful, the upward impulse was bound to redouble 
its force, till it became a demand for entire transcendence,. a 
religious metaphysic; while the logic of Mathematics, 'with its 
ideal objects lying beyond this world, was accepted as a welcome 
reassurance and confirmation. 

Thus the ‘universal 5 to Plato w'as a representative intuition 
(called ‘Idea’), to which were added all the associations of the 
Greek word apm) (see above). Briefly, it w T as what w'c now r , in 
a narrower field, call an Ideal. And the very existence of such 
an Ideal meant that the philosopher’s urge for ‘separation 5 
(xccpioyos), his desire to find ‘pure Form in itself , would come 
to dominate all other motives.. No anxiety would be felt about 
the connexion of the Idea with the particular; for, after all, 
there it was immediately given to him in intuition ! One may 
go farther and say that, the more keenly we feel the distance 
between the one pure Form, povosi2iES elios, and its many copies, 
the stronger becomes our power to bridge the gulf, our longing 
for corn), kccAAoj, rlios. It is not man alone ■who stri\ es for the 
sulctpovia in which Iris essential being is fulfilled. All things 
wish to be ‘perfect 5 , to realize their being. 1 

Such a complex structure as the theory of Ideas must neces- 
sarily remain open to various interpretations, since it assuredly 
contains latent forces of which the philosopher himself w r ill 
only gain full theoretical consciousness in the course of their 
development. Any view or interpretation which tries with the 
help of modern concepts founded on separation and analysis 
to describe the unconscious syntheses of an earlier time, must 
feel that it is making a selection, dividing that which, in the eyes 
of the ancient thinker, could not really be separated. Admit- 
tedly. before we can hope to understand the nature of the ilia 
we must first expose all the factors inherent in it; but still these 
factors were present to Plato’s own consciousness in very varying 
degrees of clarity. To take an illustration : the quality of a sound 
is determined, not merely by the sum of the component tones, 
but also by the different relative strength of the upper, lower, 

1 Pkctdo, 75 b: -po^v£; 7 cn plvrr&nra tcjcaft’ cTvcn clov bzivo, la nv 71 cCrrcv tpcuXcmpa. 
Abo 75 a: mm . ♦ . dpfyrrci. 
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and combination tones. It is just such a personal quality which 
must be the aim of historical research. Can it be true that, in 
regard to the theory of Ideas, we have no other criteria than 
either our ‘own insight into the theory of knowledge’, or a ‘sub- 
jectively satisfactory impression of the whole’ ?* We must neces- 
sarily start with such an impression, but it should be possible 
in two ways to test its historical truth. ( i ) The individual who is 
interpreting Plato must remember that his own horizon is, in 
some respects, wider; and so must correct his interpretation if 
necessary. (2) Above all our results must be tested by applica- 
tion to the text— the beginning and the end of all our know- 
ledge, even that of Plato. Now, is the view which we have 
expounded — that to Plato the essence of things is their dpETf], 
and that the eIAos is its intuited image — in harmony with the 
general background of Greek thought? On this point we must 
be satisfied with what has been said already. We will now take 
some special problems of interpretation, and judge from them 
whether the assumption that Plato’s doctrine had at first an en- 
tirely moral orientation will or will not enable us to understand 
its later development, and the problems of that development. 

To begin with the theory of knowledge in the Republic : let 
us prove that the two opposed interpretations of the doctrine 
of Ideas, the teleological and the ‘critical’, can be combined 
when we look at them from our point of view, that of ccpsTT). In 
the process we can make a summary of our whole previous 
argument, which will serve as an Eiripcccns mi oppp from which 
we may try to understand "the decisive change in Plato’s central 
position after the Republic ; or in other words, to understand the 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, Philebus, and see their inward 
relationship. 

The Good as amoc and dvurroQrrov. 

The Concept is by its nature universal ; Plato’s Idea, on the 
other hand, was so constituted that it readily showed a certain 

1 [The first phrase is taken from Cohen, and represents the criterion of philo- 
sophical students of Plato. The second is taken from Pohlenz, and represents that 
of philologists.] 
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parallelism with the particular, and seemed in real danger of 
becoming a ‘tiling’. It was natural and necessary that Plato 
should strive to find objects which were not burdened with such 
inner diversity, and were really a ‘unity’ in the sense that they 
logically excluded any multiplication whatsoever. It is signifi- 
cant that it was moral speculation which furnished to Plato 
objects of this kind ; by tlieir absolute necessity for thought, they 
confirmed his faith in the Idea as he had conceived it, and for 
a long time turned his eyes away from that ‘abyss of nonsense 5 
( Parmenides , 130 d), into which an unrestricted belief in Ideas 
threatened to lead him. 

If in all their actions men aim at the Good, this Good must be 
the last, the final cause (ou evekcc) — or, to start in Greek fashion 
from the side of the object rather than the subject, the first Cause. 
In the Lysis such a Cause, the arpcoTov cplAov, is demanded as a 
a necessity for thought. 

Socratic-Platonic ethics insists on a highest Good which is 
categorically necessary; desire for it must depend on no condi- 
tions, it must be avurroGrrov. This lesson is in fact taught in all 
the Dialogues of apparent doubt: Justice, Courage, Piety, Self- 
restraint, really are, in relation to this highest Idea, mere uttoGeo-eis 
— provisional assumptions, which only secure their meaning 
when they are made fast to the Idea of the Good. The same 
conception of the Good as the highest Cause and Aim also serves 
to make clear the true meaning of ‘the absolutely beautiful 5 in 
the Symposium , and of Platonic Love. Philosophical Eros leads 
not only to the supreme beauty, but to the highest knowledge. 
So that besides the moral motif (Love is the impulse towards the 
highest morality and suAaipovicx), the quest for knowledge is 
already visible. And this last and most extensive aspect of Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas receives its purest and clearest expression in the 
Republic , where the Good is the heart of all knowledge and the 
object of the highest spiritual power, voqcns. It is not difficult to 
see that by adding together these three divisions — the *npdrroi; 
cplAov, TrpeoTOV kccAov, and TrpcoTov aAqGes — we obtain the full 
meaning which our analysis discovered in dpsTT) : we have ( 1) the 
supreme object of all human desire; (2) the visible form of all 
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perfection, the eTAos; (3) lastly the ‘essence’, the organization of a 
thing (koctuos), which displays itselfin a specific function (gpyov) ; 
its ‘rightness’ (opSoTps) which it is our task to understand, if we 
would know what the thing is, and what purpose it serves. The 
distinctively intellectual character of Plato’s ethics, an inheritance 
from Socrates, infuses itself into the ‘teleology’ which Plato 
teaches in the Republic, enabling him ( 1 ) to explain why all exist- 
ing things strive after an end; because they have a longing (spcos) 
to maintain themselves in their slAos, or, as it is expressed in the 
Symposium ‘to participate, after a fashion, in Immortality’ ; and 
(2) to show, at the same time, how the phenomenal world is 
knowable; it is through participation in this single archetype, 
which the philosopher comprehends by reasoning (ev Aoyois) ; 
the Good, in fact, is, in the words of the Republic, the source both 
of the knowable in things and of their being. 1 From this Idea, 
in the end, all ‘reasoning about causes’ must start. The insertion 
into the same scheme of the doctrine of principles in the Phaedo 
offers no further difficulty. There the survey of pre-Socratic 
ccpyoci ended in the demand for a Final Cause (99 c), and this we 
can safely assert to be the Idea of the Good; as for the ‘hypo- 
theses’, they have to be connected, as we saw on the last page, 
with the &vutt60stov of the Republic, and this will not be difficult 
in view of what has just been said of the parallelism in Plato 
between teleology and the knowledge of a thing’s essence. 
(Another point of connexion is the ikccvov, Phaedo, 10 1 e.) The 
‘philosophical’ interpreters of Plato have attributed so much 
importance to the version of the Ideas as hypotheses that a more 
detailed demonstration of the close relation between the Phaedo 
and the Republic is really desirable. Here I will be content to 
refer to my earlier Essay. 

* T 509 b: xal toTs yiyvcooKopivois toIvuv pf] p6vov t 6 yiyvcbcrKEoOat tp&vai vmro toO 
ayaQou TrapEivai, a?u\a Kal to elvat te Kat ttjv oualav inr’ frslvou carrots irpoaeivai. 



II. PROBLEMS LATENT IN THE DOCTRINE 
OF ARETfi 

I atent in the theory of Ideas, as it has here been outlined, 
J were four problems whose full difficulty Plato began to see 
in the Dialogues after the Republic (but not till then) and with 
all the energy at his command undertook to solve. They are 
partly interwoven with each other, and so also are the solutions 
which he found; however, they can be described in the following 
terms : 

(i) The absolute existence of the Idea. 

(2) The relation between the single Idea and the manifold 
objects participating therein. 

( 3 ) The meaning of such pE0e§ts; in other words the problem 
of 'separation 5 (xcopiapos). 

(4) True and false judgement (ccAr)0f|s, tysuAfis 2 o^a). Their 
nature is warmly disputed in the Theaeteius, and is at last 
decided in the Sophist. 

Under tire doctrine of apm - ), 1 if I may so describe that earlier 
phase of the Ideal Theory which I have outlined, not only did 
these problems not arise in the form in which they were later 
discussed, but the philosopher would necessarily tend at first to 
exaggerate and lay stress upon the very points which were 
destined to create his later problems. 

1. Firstly, the absolute existence of the Idea. The separation 
of the final End, and its elevation to a higher realm, were, in the 
sphere of ethics, logically necessary; for the enthronement of the 
supreme Good as high as possible above the kingdom of this 
world was precisely what was needed in order to awaken our 
longing (spcos) for the highest Truth and Beauty, and to give it 
force enough to cross the intervening gulf by the tpiAocrotpoj ( 3 (os, 
the oiioicocns Qsco ( Republic , 6 1 3 a, b) . Although we have no right 
forthwith to identify the Idea of the Good in the Republic with 
the God of the Timaeus, some blend of religious elements with his 

[Stenzel says the cprrri-Elios doctrine. I think the English reader trill be satis- 
nea with a less precise expression.] 
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philosophy was essential to Plato in working out the view of the 
Idea as transcending experience. The need for an alliance with 
Religion is already seen in the Meno in the doctrines of Immor- 
tality and Reminiscence. And because of this ethico-religious 
background Plato was not in a position to see that this isolation 
of the divine might lead to a sort of reduplication of reality — to 
the problem of the ‘third man’, which he later expressed so pre- 
cisely in the. Parmenides ( 1 32 e foil.) . Indeed so long as the doctrine 
of dprrri remained as the foundation of his thought, and was not 
confronted by sober questions of pure Logic, the thought that 
this kingdom of essences, so nobly exalted above the whole world 
of sense, might one day be compared with the things of that world, 
and indeed placed on a level with them, seemed utterly absurd. 
And it is now clear that the danger of this comparison arose, and 
that it became unavoidable, as soon as the doctrine of dpsTri 
began to evolve in the direction of a general theory of the con- 
cepts of all things, and the philosopher claimed to know these 
things clearly, and to explain them. 

2. Hence the second of our problems is immediately connected 
with the first : what place was there for Unity in the doctrine of 
dpsrf| ? Evidently the virtues (in the narrower sense, limiting 
the word to temperance and courage, piety and justice) were a 
Unity. ‘Knowledge of the Good’ was their inward bond of 
union. And this ‘highest study’, far from comprehending the 
virtues as subordinate kinds, actually was all of them. This 
logical relationship is peculiar, and only understandable on the 
basis of Socratic-Platonic "ethics; no concept exactly represents 
it. Consequently when, at a later time, the crisis came in the 
theory of Ideas, and the theory of knowledge began to take a 
more definite place by the side of the moral interests, Plato 
looked upon the classification of concepts as a novel and im- 
portant discovery. (To us this seems a much simpler relation- 
ship than the earlier one.) The principle of the Good could only 
be understood by grasping its content; and this very indefinite- 
ness of form meant that it was well adapted to unite the apETcu 
(= eiIAti) of all other objects. On the -one hand, all the purpose 
in nature culminated in the Good; on the other hand, Plato had 
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taken what seemed to him the most certain content of thought 
(that idea of a supreme End, which his ethics required), and 
made it the typical content of all rational knowledge whatso- 
ever; it was the guarantee which made secure all other branches 
of ‘pure’ knowledge (pure Mathematics, Astronomy, &c.), and 
these must therefore be kept free from all empiricism (see e.g. 
Republic, 530 b). In the Republic this union of all knowledge in the 
light of the Idea of the Good is still simply defended by an argu- 
ment from politics and education — that only the philosopher, 
who in his Dialectic surveys the connexion of all the sciences with 
the highest rational knowledge (voriais), is in a position to make 
‘right use’ of all these sciences for the welfare of the State. Its 
true welfare is seen in the light of the Good, which he alone can 
comprehend. We mentioned that this was foreshadowed by the 
[3cxcnAtKT] Texvr) of the Euthydemus. 

Here, then, the same passion for Unity is manifest — the same 
distinctive idea, so specially characteristic of Plato, that- all 
branches of knowledge aspire towards a single aim. It leads him, 
for example, to condemn empirical knowledge, and so to pass a 
one-sided judgement, which he had afterwards to correct, on 
the science of nature. There is an unrestrained impulse to 
secure unity by emphasis on the Good — the Good, which behind 
its thousand appearances, is One. To the ‘synopsis’ which is 
knowledge of the Good ( Republic , 537 c) no opposite process of 
division corresponds. Given this quite exceptional Unity, whose 
meaning was more important than its form, all those questions 
remain open which afterwards disturbed Plato so profoundly. 
In the Republic we never learn how many Ideas there are — 
whether they-are to be assumed for every entity and concept, or 
whether there are limitations, and of what kind. Those who 
would find answers to these questions there, must resort to un- 
convincing inferences from the examples of Ideas quoted in some 
special context. The answer may well be that the idea of a teleo- 
logical Unity of all being is so dominant that the dangerous 
problem of the One and the Many is still left out of account; the 
Good stands out among all the other Ideas, and the more fully 
its connexion with particular Ideas is known, the more condi- 
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tional their proper value is seen to be; the Good tends to become 
the sole Value sufficing for all the others — and Plato does not 
dream that it may be logically comparable to them; freedom 
from all such relationships is precisely its chief characteristic. 

3. When, as the range of Ideas is extended, this contrast in 
values is gradually mitigated, and the Idea begins to turn into 
a mere unity embracing a manifold or plurality of objects, it is 
then that the problem of ‘participation 5 becomes serious for Plato. 
This will appear later. But for the present the entire question of 
the One and the Many is forgotten ; and for the problem of peQe^is, 
which is closely bound up with it, we may refer moreover to our 
general analysis of the nature of an Idea (p. 37). 

Following the direction of the philosopher’s thought, things 
themselves share in an upward movement towards that highest 
Idea in which all contradictions come to an end. There is no 
stronger expression of this movement than in the Phaedo , where, 
to the dismay of ‘philosophical 5 Platonists, ‘chorismos 5 is at its 
widest, the gulf between experience and the Idea deeper than 
ever. But it is significant that in the same Dialogue, the question, 
what are and Trapoucria? is pronounced to be entirely 

irrelevant. 1 One cannot blame certain earlier Platonic scholars 
who placed the Parmenides before the Phaedo in time. The keenly 
contested argument of that Dialogue, of which we shall speak 
presently, gave them, on the current interpretation of the theory 
of Ideas, a conclusive reason for doing so : for the man who could 
write that sentence of the Phaedo , and add ou yap tnu touto 2u- 
layupijopax must, it seeiried, have passed beyond the problems 
of the Parmenides , and likewise the elementary logical questions 
of the Sophist . 

4. The last difficulty concerns a notion which the advance 
of Platonic scholarship has only succeeded in rendering more 
problematic, that of 2o£a. With this I can at present deal briefly, 2 
firstly because a vast amount has been written on the subject, 
and more especially because the study of the Theaetetus and 

1 oTi ouk &Kko ti TrotEt ctOto koXov fj IkeIvou toO kocAou hits Trapouala eIte Koiycovla sits otttj 

Kai 6 Trees Trpoayevo^vri, 100 D. 

2 Cf. Raeder, Platons philosophische Entwicklung , pp. 287 foil., who surveys the 
literature and the problems. 
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Sophist will give me occasion to examine the question again in 
detail (pp. 62 foil.) . The idea of Ao§a evolves in a most remarkable 
way in the Dialogues. Here are the main points ; with the over- 
whelming majority of scholars I date the Theaetetus after the 
Republic . At first ‘Opinion 5 is defined in such a way that true and 
false Opinion present no problem ( Meno : Republic ). Nor again 
is it difficult to determine the boundary between Opinion and 
Knowledge proper; Opinion occupies a half-way position be- 
tween Knowledge and Ignorance (Symposium, 202 a, Republic , 
476 c, 506 c). The criterion of Knowledge as distinct from 
Opinion, is Aoyos, the statement of a rational ground, which is 
understood in various ways: we have the Aoyiopog atTiag in the 
Meno, Aoyov Aouvai teal Ae§occr0ca in Republic , 531 e, Symposium , 
202 a, Phaedo , 76 B, 78 d. The contrast between Ao£a, sensuous 
apprehension of an individual in the world of becoming, and 
emcrrfjprj, knowledge of the universal, dominates all the Dia- 
logues down to and including the Republic . Though in the four- 
fold division of knowledge in Books VI-VII there is nothing 
which literally corresponds to this favourite contrast, at VIII. 
534 a it is distinctly introduced; for 4 marr|pr| then takes the 
place of vopais (the highest of the sections in Book VI), and is 
joined with Ai&voia to form voqais TTepi oucrkxv; and to this is 
opposed A6£a rapi yeveaiv, which, as we are definitely told, is an 
inclusive term, wider than iricms or eiKacria; it is thus preserved 
in its old meaning. In the Dialogues down to the Republic the 
distinction between Ao§a and emcrrrjiJiri is as plain as that between 
yevsais and ouaioc. Having no other interest, in his earlier phase, 
than to bring fully home to our consciousness the superiority of 
the realm of-the eternal and immutable to that of Becoming; 
purposely emphasizing, as we have shown, the ‘separation 3 in 
value, in order to encourage us to strive upwards and bridge the 
gulf; Plato naturally finds no uncertainty in the sense of Ao^a; 
it is only too well known to human beings, and to rise above it is, 
to the wise man, the whole moral problem. Nowhere is the 
nerve of the doctrine of &peTf| more clearly perceptible than 
here; and the point shows how great an influence a word, in the 
wealth of its unanalysed senses, may exert upon the process of 
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theoretical speculation. Subjectively, 2io^a is opinion ; on the side 
of the object, it is appearance — either fallacious reputation, such 
as even an impostor can attain, or the good appearance which, at 
least, does no harm. 1 Let us remember the detailed picture 
drawn by Plato in Republic, Book II, and in the Gorgias, of the 
completely unjust man, who, throughout his whole life on earth, 
has preserved the appearance of the just. When the Soul in the 
Gorgias has passed over into the realm of truth, and stands naked 
before its inexorable judges in the next world, it learns at last 
the true nature of the Good, as distinct from its appearance. If 
the unjust man had known this before, he would have done what 
is ‘good’, or ‘fitting’ for him — would not have hazarded the ‘pros- 
perity’ and happiness of his soul. A man may be content with an 
appearance of the Just, but no one is satisfied with a mere appear- 
ance of the Good (see above, p. 39). Knowledge of the Good 
preserves a man, and that alone ; he who in his endeavour to reach 
this goal has made the eye of his soul strong and keen, is set free 
from all appearance; for all things unconsciously strive for their 
proper good. Just as, in the strict sense, there cannot be an 
appearance of the Good, so, in the end, there cannot be opinion 
about it; the true Good can never become an object of Z6£a, 
because it is an unconditional final End ; it is only to be grasped 
in an absolute and final knowledge. But is this attainable? 
The sciences, which have no need to call in the aid of sensation, 
and can proceed by a ‘pure’ method, prove to us that it is. Or 
rather, these sciences have to be related to the Good (so Plato 
continues in the Republic) in order to become certain of their own 
presuppositions, which are otherwise assumed without proof. 
For, in its absolute necessity to thought, this highest End, ele- 
vated above all that is ‘conditioned’ or earthly, is the prototype 
of all vor|cris whatsoever. Its ground lies in itself, and here the 
ontological proof is justified; a supreme End, if once it is under- 
stood, is real; because here our consciousness is free, and, in the 
necessity of thought, becomes .aware of its own highest freedom. 
Knowledge about this end is £incrTr||Jir|, in the same sharp con- 
trast with opinion which is clearly expressed by Aristotle {Meta- 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz on Euripides, Heracles , aga. 
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physics , I039 b 33) : knowledge does not change in a moment and 
become ignorance, ‘but such a state is opinion’. As Plato so often 
repeats, all things save the Good itself are sometimes good and 
sometimes not good. 

So we see once more the peculiar tension which seems to be 
an essential accompaniment of Plato’s conception of Knowledge, 
and which was destined actually to determine the history of the 
Platonic eTAos; it has been indicated here before; the Idea is 
linked to the particular, but strives to acquire the nobler charac- 
ter of Universal. Just in the same way, it will often seem to the 
philosopher that there is nothing in the lives of most men but 
Ao£ai, and that in this sense it is the lot of man always to be a 
‘lover of wisdom’, never ‘wise’. Yet Plato, even where, as in the 
Meno, he seems to lean to a milder judgement of the virtue ‘of the 
citizen’, never doubts that unless reflection leads us to the highest 
cause, the Good-in-itself, our true opinions cannot be ‘bound’, 
and become the property of the Soul. For by an intimate logical 
necessity this mysterious yet all-pervading power can only be 
comprehended in knowledge; and conversely the final ‘uncondi- 
tional’ knowledge is only conceivable in connexion with it. 
Socrates had professed ignorance, had made no claim to know- 
ledge; in the last resort he started out from the particular case, 
confident that, in its examination between man and man, he 
could most convincingly prove the necessity of standards of con- 
duct; Plato, by the whole trend of his doctrine, was obliged to 
emphasize that universal insight is the presupposition of each 
particular moral action; and this is another reason why true 
insight into the particular case did not claim his interest. Con- 
sideration ofithe moral side therefore confirms his tendency to 
pass over the particular, and strive to obtain a ‘synoptic’ view of 
various strands converging towards the Good, around which, as 
we have now shown, all his problems can be grouped. The 
thought and action of the philosopher moves in the kingdom 
which is not of this world. To ascend into that kingdom is the 
aim of Dialectic; and its descending process, at the end of the 
Sixth Book of the Republic , is definitely limited to Ideas : teAevtcc 
eis £iAr|. The k&QoAos can only confirm the relation of Ideas to the 
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supreme Idea of the Good ; in so doing it establishes, as has been 
noticed before, the conditional principles of the other sciences, 
and shows that they too, by being connected with the uncondi- 
tioned Idea, can be elevated into the realm of vopais: Republic, 
51 1 c ‘(arts) which proceed from hypotheses only; these also 
are contemplated by the understanding, and not by the senses : 
yet, because they start from hypotheses and do not ascend to a 
principle, those who contemplate them appear to you not to 
exercise the higher reason upon them, although when a first 
principle is added to them they are cognizable by the higher 
reason.’ Only in the world of Ideas is knowledge possible; and 
this scheme of Dialectic definitely bars any further descent to the 
realities of empirical observation. Such tilings cannot be known. 



III. the emergence of the four problems 

W e must now ask what problems await this theory of know- 
ledge, what crises and changes it must face, when the time 
comes to defend the view that ‘only the universal can be known’ 
(Aristotle, Metaphysics , io86 b 5) and maintain it in relation to 
empirical reality. Hitherto this view has been boldly assumed. 
What will happen when knowledge of individual realities is no 
longer simply dismissed as 2\6^cx, but viewed as a fact to be ex- 
plained? In the discussion of this question, an important part 
falls to the Thcactctus. Here die very foundations on which Plato’s 
earlier thoughtrested arcsubjcctcd to an incisive and, moreover, 
an endrely posidvc cridcism. This can be shown quite clearly 
■widi reference to the problem of 2i6ijcc. 

Even die assumpdons which seemed most certain arc found to 
be doubtful; coming to the essential thesis of the Sophists that 
diere is no such diing as a false opinion, Plato questions the possi- 
bility of any distinction between true and false 2i6£cx, after an 
analysis which is both impartial and remarkable for attention 
to detail, and no road to a solution is revealed. Nor is this all. 
On the assumptions which he now makes, Plato has to reject not 
only the remaining attempts to decide die essence of knowledge, 
but also its definition as < 3 tAq 0 qs 2 o^a prra Aoyou, which is un- 
doubtedly in harmony witii his view in the first period (see above, 
p. 48). However, the first part of the Thcaeielus in all respects 
continues thatmain contrast which we found in the earlier period, 
the contrast between knowledge of Ideas and knowledge through 
the senses ; and the ediical orientation clearly remains. 1 There 
is only a gentle hint that die theory requires completion. Hence 
some scholars would actually make the Thcactctus precede die 
Republic , as representing the same doctrine of knowledge at an 
earlier stage. They must then, of course, abandon any attempt 
to explain the ‘dogmatic’ second part. (Natorp, pp. 1x2 foil.) 
But the Sophist is there to show us that we ought to pay full respect 
to what is said of 2*o£ct in die latter half of the Thcaeielus. Plato 

1 Cf. for example, 1570, 169 d, 172 a, b, 17GC. 
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gives in the Sophist a definition of true and false opinion which 
has never, indeed, been made completely clear; but it is stated 
with full assurance; it is proved that false opinion exists, since 
‘Not-Being’, to which it is related, exists. This is in direct con- 
flict with Republic , 478 b, and Theaetetus, 189 A, b, where Not- 
Being was declared to be not only unknowable, but inconceivable, 
because nothingness cannot be conceived. Thus this problem 
of !A6£a brings us to the same result as before: precisely those 
propositions which seemed to Plato to offer no problem on his 
earher assumptions and amid his earlier intellectual interests, be- 
cause he still held the doctrine of dpExfi with its moral orientation, 
appear to him at a later stage to be burdened with a special 
difficulty, which he energetically undertakes to resolve. 

This clearly prescribes the plan of our inquiry. W e must show 
how the four problems which have been mentioned were bound 
to emerge in the process of extending the doctrine of ccpSTT] into 
a genuine ‘theory of Ideas’ ; we must show how they presented 
themselves to Plato, and how he tried to solve them. 

There is a remarkable situation in modern scholarship as 
regards this ‘genuine’ theory of Ideas. If asked to name four 
extreme interpretations of the theory, one might mention (a) the 
view of Zeller that the Ideas are concepts of all things ‘hyposta- 
sized’, or made into substances; ( b ) in contrast to this, the view 
which emanates from ‘modern philosophy’ that the Ideas are 
‘methods’, i.e. their function is to enable the manifold given to 
the senses to be comprehended as a single object of thought. 
Then, in another dimension, we have more opposites: ( c ) For 
some the theory is the foundation of Plato’s ‘system’, suffering 
no essential change, and in some way, more or less clearly and 
distinctly, assumed in all the Dialogues. But (d) others allege a 
complete break in Plato’s development; the theory, they say, 
was modified in a manner which can practically be described as 
a surrender. There must be some real ground for all these views, 
since they can continually be defended by arguments which may 
or may not be novel ; and we must look for a standpoint from 
which none of them need be simply thrust aside, but a kernel of 
truth can be discovered in all. 
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i . The Ideas in the ‘Parmenides': abandonment of the standpoint of value 

What is the main distinction between the doctrine of apETri 
outlined by us above, and these mutually contradictory ‘theories 
of Ideas’? According to them, Plato very soon postulated Ideas 
of all things; here we have proved that this extension to ‘all being’ 
was indeed in harmony with the earlier doctrine, but that its real 
interest lay in morals, and in objects which lent themselves to 
moral and teleological treatment, those, in brief, which could 
have an apsr rj. That such was the origin of the whole doctrine, 
and likewise that Socrates was all-important in the earlier period, 
is clearly shown by Plato’s own account of the genesis of the 
theory of Ideas in the Dialogue with which the ‘destructive’ 
criticism of it begins: Parmenides , 130 b (tr. Jowett) : 

‘Was this your own distinction between ideas in themselves and the 
things which partake of them? and do you think that there is an idea 
of likeness apart from die likeness which we possess, and of the one 
and many, and of the other things which Zeno mentioned? 

I think that there arc such ideas, said Socrates. 

Parmenides proceeded: And ivouldyou also make absolute ideas of the 
just and the beautiful and the good \ and of all that class? 

Yes, he said, I should. 

And would you make an idea of man apart from us and from all 
other human creatures, or of fire and water? 

I am often undecided, Parmenides, as to whether I ought to 
include them or not. 

And would you feel equally undecided, Socrates, about things of 
which the mention may provoke a smile? — I mean such things as 
hair, mud, dirt, or anything else which is vile and paltry; would you 
suppose that each of these has an idea distinct from the actual objects 
with which we .come into contact, or not? 

Certainly not, said Socrates; visible things like these arc such as 
they appear to us, and I am afraid that there would be an absurdity 
in assuming any idea of them, although I sometimes get disturbed, and 
begin to think that there is nothing without an idea; but then again, 
when I have taken up this position, I run away, because I am afraid 
that I may fall into a bottomless pit of nonsense, and perish; and so I 
return to the ideas of which I was just now speaking , and occupy myself with them? 

Socrates’ perplexity would have no meaning if the elZos in ques- 
tion were already the concept. Why should there not be con- 
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cepts of mud and hair? If a ‘separate 5 and substantial Idea of 
Good is necessary to give us the concept of goodness, then an 
Idea of mud is no less necessary to enable us to form a concept 

ofmud. Itis obvious what was the hindrance which Plato found— 

it was the distinction in value \ but value is quite irrelevant to the 
existence of concepts. We have, then, the clearest possible sign 
that the sT2ios is laden with moral and aesthetic qualities ; Plato 
declines to speak of an tiperq of mud, or of an el^os which would 
have to be mud of a purer and clearer quality than mud on earth. 
And yet (so he now believes) there is no doubt that of all 
things must be assumed. With this their nature is assuredly 
modified, and in a way which makes them more like concepts. 
We must try to understand how this step came to be so difficult 
for Plato. He does not have to fight his way to the Ideal— that 
comes naturally to his spirit — but to something which seems to 
the modern mind vastly simpler,, although in the case of those 
humbler things which are mentioned here, it may not be as 
simple as it seems to the concept. When the theory thus spread 
beyond its original horizon, the interest in knowledge necessarily 
gained in importance relatively to other interests. A theory of 
loiowledge had been implied in the view that all things have 
essences 5 . But it is bound to become much stronger when Plato 
has to decide how we grasp the essence of things which cannot be 
known a priori ; and which, on the contrary, make a contest 
between theory and observation inevitable. 

Plato s theory was made to gravitate in this direction by its 
own law of development."* But the scientific interest of the age as 
a whole must have reinforced this tendency, once it had begun. 
The strands which had been interwoven were sorted out. When 
it became Plato’s ambition to know everything without distinc- 
tion of value, 1 the first change was the disappearance of that 
teleology which had been implied in the notion of dpsnp It has 
to be purified and remodelled before it can reappear, clearer and 
more conscious, as a genuine teleology — I mean in the Timaeus. 
Plato’s entire later speculation about the World-Soul and the 

In the Sophist and Statesman he distinctly denies any intention of respecting 
value. Sophist , 227 b, Statesman, 266 d, and similarly Philebus, 58 c. 
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Creation is, it may be said, nothing but a remodelling of ele- 
ments which had been contained from the first in the doctrine 
of dpETf) ; but only when a theory of knowledge had been worked 
out in the Eleatic Dialogues could these elements be disentangled 
from the original skein and show their proper nature. In the 
later philosophy the threads are sorted out, and run parallel, 
though it is true that each continues to be very necessary to the 
others; this is why a theory of knowledge alone still seems to be 
unobtainable without simplification, and such a theory is far 
from exhausting the true meaning of the Parmenides. But it is 
precisely because Plato now faces the question of knowledge in 
its whole extent, including even empirical knowledge, and be- 
cause this is a novelty to him, that he formulates the problem 
in its bare and elementary simplicity. And this has made scholars 
repeatedly propose to place the Dialogues concerned (even the 
TheaetctuSf until our own day) before the Republic in order of time;' 
for it has always been dimly perceived that the Dialectic of the Re- 
public is the culmination and ending of a stage of development. 

Two moments have so far been emphasized: Plato has (a) ex- 
tended the Ideas to everything that exists, and ( b ) in connexion 
with this, he has raised in a simple form the question, What is a 
thing’s essence? (ti ecmv;). The Parmenides shows what were the 
first effects of this : Plato begins intentionally to neglect the con- 
trast between higher and lower value, which he had previously 
so often stressed, and which gave colour to the separation of the 
Ideas, and made it justifiable on the original ground. The 
Phaedo is no exception. True, Plato seemed there to be giving 
clear expression to a ‘critical’ view of Knowledge, when he spoke 
of the Idea as a ‘seal’ placed by reason on the data of experience. 
Nevertheless it was in that Dialogue also that he had most vigor- 
ously stated the defective character (eviHeorepcos £X av 0 of things 
of the sensible world, in contrast to the realm of essential Being 
towards which they aspire (opsysaSai) ; there was never any idea 
in the Phaedo that the philosopher should aim at knowledge of 
these gETsxovra, and they were mere steps in his ascent to the 
highest forms of knowledge. 1 And how Natorp is obliged to 

1 nravapcrOfiol, Symposium , 21 1 c — but the term itself does not recur in the Phaedo . 
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struggle against the ‘separation’ which is so plainly acknow- 
ledgedin thcPhaedo ! Butin thelaterphaseit is just these psTeyovTa 
which have to be known — no longer the a priori and mathe- 
matical aspects of empirical reality, but real things themselves. 
And this is just where a distinction in value can serve no useful 
purpose. In the Parmenides , therefore, Plato, knowing that he 
has a solution ready, prefers to expose without reserve the full 
difficulty of such a distinction; he says that such knowledge of a 
higher Being could never serve to give us knowledge of this 
world, nor could even God come to know our objects by it alone; 
hence the cause of change must lie in the nature of Ideas, and 
not in things; and they must themselves undergo change, if they 
are to help in our study of observed reality. 

The ‘absolute’ existence (to Spencrov) of the Ideas has thus 
become a most serious problem, because the comparison in point 
of value, which had been the chief motive for ‘separation’, has 
been entirely abandoned. Does this mean that the Idea is now 
a concept, instead of the older apcrf] or eT2os or intuition? Is it 
a mere predicate of judgement, uniting the manifold of sensation ? 
If so, the absolute existence of Ideas would be abandoned, and 
at the same time their ‘separateness’. But Plato is bent on pre- 
serving ‘separation’; for in the introductory part of the Par- 
menides he twice plainly rejects the view- which would make the 
Idea a predicative concept: ‘when many things appear to you 
to be great, perhaps you seem to see one form (IAecc) in them all, 
and hence you think that greatness is one’ (132 a). The reason 
why he rejects this theoryis the peculiar Tprros ccvQpcoTros argu- 
ment which cannot be considered until later, when we come to 
the problem of 2ofa; and here it is enough to mention Plato’s 
repeated remark. The Ideas, then, remain ovtoc; they do not 
tend to become ‘conceptions’ of the soul (vof|pocrcc). The reason 
given is very typical of ancient philosophy: ‘in that case every- 
thing would consist of thoughts, everything would think (13 2 c ) • 
‘Separation’, therefore, remains, and is in no way abandoned, 
even though its logical difficulty is now nakedly exposed in 
the absence of the all-pervading desire for the Good. The view, 
however, that ‘these Ideas are established as patterns in Nature , 

4478 x 
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132 d, which would recall the teleological relationship once 
more, is decidedly rejected, and for logical reasons, which corre- 
spond to the ‘Third Man’ argument. 

Thus as soon as the ‘Ideal Theory’ had to be adapted to serve 
as a general theory of Knowledge, two of the difficulties which 
we have mentioned sprang up in its path. Both the absolute 
existence and the ‘separation’ of the Idea become problematic, 
and it is in consequence clarified and remodelled. It may thus 
be said that there was never any ‘general theory of Ideas’ — that 
name is a relic of the one-sided ‘systematic’ interpretation of 
Plato. When the original theory had to be made general, it at 
once changed its nature. 

2. The ‘ Parmenides’ and the problem of the Oneand the Many 

Nowhere in the argument of the Parmenides do there seem to 
be such obstinate logical difficulties as in the contrast between 
the One and the Many ; and this contrast does in fact now become 
fundamentally important for the Ideas. Previously the el2os, 
unique and uniform, had been fixed as a ‘pattern’ in the world of 
Being, where it drew things to itself by its beauty. Since it moved 
them ‘like an object of love and desire’, it must naturally be 
single. (The Aristotelian phrase may serve to remind us how 
great an importance all these views were to acquire later in the 
philosophy of the Academy.) But now this active relationship 
ceases. In place of the living Idea infusing its own moral force 
into all earthly things, there is now a simple logical ‘participa- 
tion’ ; and again the questionable point is just that for which the 
earlier Plato had contended — unity. If the e!2os is one, how can 
it at the same time be ‘in’ the many petexovtoc? It was not 
necessary for the earlier theory to be concerned about this ques- 
tion. We observe once more that the earlier eT2os cannot have 
been a general concept. Had it been so, and had other reasons 
in the meantime led Plato to make the remarkable ‘substantiali- 
zation’ of concepts, he could always have found his way back 
to the view of the universal as an abstraction, and so solved this 
problem at a stroke. 

But here we must remember once more the relationship 
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between Plato’s Idea, an act of intuition, and the particular: 
it is indeed a close relationship, but so long as the eTAos is really 
an Ideal Form, this guarantees it against any unwelcome 
parallelism with the particulars known by sense. But the more 
closely the sliAos comes to resemble a concept, the nearer does it 
draw to the sensible particular. How, indeed, can a concept 
have other and higher properties than the objects which it in- 
cludes? An existent, ov, it remains — for how, asks the Po.Tw.enid.es 
(132 b), can there be a thought (v6r|na) of nothing? Upon this 
the Idea suddenly turns into an unnecessary duplicate side by 
side with the sensible particular; in order to comprehend in one 
group the Idea and the particulars which 'share’ in it, a new uni- 
versal of the same kind would be required; and this, too, must 
be one of the specifically Platonic, hence really existent univer- 
sal; an infinite regress begins; and the One, i.e. the universal, 
is indefinitely multiplied. This is the so-called ‘Third Man’ 
argument, resting on the assumption that the Idea and its parti- 
culars are comparable. And this assumption is a necessary con- 
sequence of Plato’s intuitive manner of thinking, as soon as that 
thinking has lost its idealizing aspect; i.e. as soon as the parti- 
culars which should be subordinated to the Idea become impor- 
tant on their own account; areno longer instruments of, and points 
of departure for, a higher knowledge, but objects of knowledge. 

3. The ‘Parmenides’ and ue0e§is 

But the problem of the ‘One and the Many’ has, in another 
way, an even greater importance. 

The question of ue0e§is has been altered. The ‘participating’ 
things and the ‘form’ in which they participate stand on one 
plane; each ‘participant’ is that ‘in which it participates’, and 
vice versa. Again the difficulty appears that an Idea is at the 
same time one and many ( Parmenides , 13 1 a foil.). This adds 
point to Plato’s whole statement of his problems in the Par- 
menides. The standpoint of Socrates coincided exactly with 
Plato’s own at Phaedo, 102 d, Republic, 523 B and elsewhere, and 
undeniably this was in some way parallel to the Eleatic doctrine. 1 

1 Reinhardt, Parmenides , pp, 202 foil. 
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The world of sense is the subject of contradictory predicates. 
Knowledge, therefore, must relate to a Being which exists beyond 
the range of sensation. It is just the contradictions of the senses 
which induce the soul to look upwards to the higher realm. In 
that realm no contradiction is found; and it is significant that 
Plato (in Republic, 525 d, e) thought he could thus simply dispose 
of the problem of the One and the Many which later aroused his 
lively concern, by referring us to a pure Unity beyond experience 
which is absolutely One and nothing besides, and which has no 
parts. Not so in the Parmenides : Socrates finds that Zeno has set 
himself too easy a problem, and all depends on the question 
whether the One-in-itself can also be Many. ‘But if any one can 
show that the essential One (6 Icrnv Sv) is many, and again that 
these many are One, I shall indeed be surprised’ (129 b). Par- 
menides laughs, and appears not to enter into this question. 
Instead, he examines the theory of the young Socrates, by which 
he had hoped to set a new problem to the Elcatics. But suddenly 
it turns against its author. He had believed, like Plato in the 
Phaedo and Republic, that the proof which he demanded was im- 
possible. Now it is shown that the theory of Ideas stands or falls 
■with this impossible fact. If the One-in-itself cannot be many, all 
the objections raised against participation are justified. But tliis 
‘impossibility’ is in fact quite possible; both the young Socrates 
of the Dialogue and the earlier Plato, in his Ideal Theory in the 
Phaedo and Republic, had unwittingly assumed an impoitant 
principle, although they had not really recognized it, and had 
not found a solution. 

4. The * Parmenides' and Opinion 

We have already anticipated what should come later, for we 
have still to consider in this connexion our fourth problem, that 
of ‘opinion’. It has been shown how Plato had come to realize 
in the Parmenides that the problem of ‘participation’ was the vital 
point in the doctrine of Ideas, and how this eventually brought 
him to the old Eleatic contrast between One and Many. Con- 
sequently he had to reconsider a problem also raised by Eleati- 
cism, that of the nature of ‘appearance’ (26£;cx) and truth. This 
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contrast likewise becomes clear if we approach it from our former 
angle, i.e. from the connexion between universal and particular. 
In the Idea, deprived of its former ideal significance, the univer- 
sal and the particular were clearly combined in three different- 
ways, or, to use the Eleatic terminology, in the concept of ‘the 
One’, three different meanings were dormant: (i) the indefinite 
article ( a man) ; (2) unity or singleness; (3) the number one. All 
these meanings are operative in the Idea, and the exceedingly 
difficult task of separating them is not yet attempted. So the 
problem of Individuality-- which was, in fact, to play a decisive 
part in Academic philosophy in its later developments — begins 
to raise its head. In our own day it is still one of the hardest 
problems in the theory of Knowledge, Knowledge being by 
nature universal. 

We have seen, then, how Plato’s special view of the connexion 
between universal and particular, which was the consequence of 
his intuitive and objective way of thinking, came, on account of 
the problem of the third man 3 , to influence and alter the nature 
of the Idea. But there are two sides to any such influence or 
alteration. Either extreme may come to resemble the other. If 
it is legitimate to say that the Ideas c were turned into sensible 
things , it may be said with no less emphasis that particular 
things were conceptualized 3 , and it was this factor in the mutual 
process of assimilation which had the greater historical influence. 
So long as the theory of Ideas took its bearings from mathe- 
matical objects which could be constructed a priori , it might seem 
to be capable of extension to objects which really can never be 
grasped save in experience; one might hope to secure an imme- 
diate, intuitive knowledge of their essence or virtue. Such know- 
ledge of the purpose of particular things was only intended to 
make wider and more complete the empire of the Idea of the 
Good; and the true meaning of the Good lay in its practical effect 
in morals and education. 

But when the extension of Ideas to all things, with the express 
purpose of obtaining actual knowledge of their essences, was 
seriously undertaken, it became clear that a particular thing’s 
definite nature, which we try to reproduce in words, was in no 
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way an obj ect of immediate certainty* And if, on the other hand, 
Plato was really to maintain, in face of the new empirical objects, 
that view of the eTAos as intuition which before he had boldly 
assumed, and which gave to the word elAog its proper sense, the 
result was that Ideas were brought perilously near to aTcrSiyns, 
and to the ‘judgement (A6£a) which arises from cxicr0r|cn$ 5 ( Theae - 
tetus, 179 c). And the once despised ‘opinion 5 about particular 
cases was now precisely what was needed. Previously, intuition 
had often been compared to a vision — a vision of that which no 
mortal eye can see; such was the comparison between the Sun 
and the Good. This metaphor, once harmless, must now lead to 
the gravest difficulties where empirical objects were concerned 
— indeed it must endanger the very foundations of Socratic- 
Platonic philosophy, which was of an * a prion type, and 
limited itself in principle to ‘reasoning 5 (Aoyoi) . If, however, 
the intuitive side of the Ideas were sacrificed to their logical func- 
tion, nothing was left of them but definitions ; mere definition 
was adequate to reproduce the full content of the new universal. 

The ‘ Theaeteius 5 ; a Socratic Dialogue devoted to Ao £ a 

The Theaeteius states in their natural order the problems of 
aiaQqais, Ao£a, and definition, but only hints from afar at their 
solution. The unsolved problems in the interpretation of this 
Dialogue have already been mentioned. They may be sum- 
marized in this way: Firstly, should it be given a place before 
the Republic , or with the Sophist and Statesman , to which it has, at 
least, a close external relationship? Natorp decides in the former 
sense. He makes the main weight fall on the earlier part, where 
the view that ‘sensation 5 is identical with ‘knowledge 5 is criti- 
cized. He finds that the whole Dialogue more or less culminates 
in the sentences 184 d, 186 g; here the view that knowledge 
cannot be secured by the senses, but only ev Aoyois, is brought 
home to us, especially on the negative side. Since knowledge 
of the Ideas assumes a more positive shape in the Phaedo and 
Republic , Natorp takes this for a sign of progress. He finds the 
whole second part of the Dialogue to be of no philosophical 
importance, and his ground for this is very instructive; here, as 
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in the Sophist, it is 2o§a which offers stubborn resistance to the 
remorseless logic of his interpretation. 

He thinks that any genuine union between the two parts of 
the Theaetetus is impossible. ‘It is only too clear that which 
in the earlier part meant judgement, has now come to mean 
opinion 5 (p. 113). 

Natorp’s interpretation can give us one useful point which is 
worth retaining: that, judging from a general impression, the 
earlier part of the Theaetetus might very well have been written 
before the Republic. In terms of our own earlier argument, we 
may say that the doctrine upon which the conclusions of this part 
of the Dialogue are founded still has a moral orientation. It 
will, however, soon appear that the first and second parts har- 
monize very well with each other; that in reality the second part 
displays by far the more important features, and that these give 
a direct hint of the Sophist ; and above all that the first part too 
acquires a much clearer meaning if we give it the later date 
which external criteria in any case recommend. 1 

A point which at once strikes the reader is that the proof that 
sensation can furnish no knowledge is far more thorough, and 
makes contradiction far more difficult, than its counterpart in 
the Memo, Phaedo, and Republic. Nevertheless, there is not a 
syllable here about the doctrine which, in the Meno and Phaedo, 
was the presupposition of all knowledge that transcends sense- 
experience, namely Reminiscence. Natorp might perhaps sup- 
pose that the Theaetetus was here giving expression to the genuine 
significance of the Ideas as ‘rules of method’ — that they were less 
encumbered than elsewhere with the ballast of mysticism; but, 
assuming his view of the sequence of the Dialogues, Plato would 
then actually progress towards mysticism, only to retrace his 
steps later. This, then, can scarcely be the main reason why the 
metaphysical doctrine of Reminiscence is never mentioned in 
the Theaetetus , Parmenides, Sophist, Statesman , and Philebus. The 
truth is rather that Plato’s thought, being especially objective in 
nature, bore the impress of the objects which came to interest 
him as he advanced. His philosophical method had notyet taken 

1 Gf. Eva Sachs, Dt Theaeteto Atheniensi, Berlin, 1914. 
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on the rigid form of a system ; much more readily than has hither- 
to been supposed, it was apt to follow the problems as they arose, 
without losing its own inner structure in the process. Whilst 
Plato’s first interest was the moral one, he was primarily con- 
cerned with objects which could be understood a priori; later, 
when he came to deal with empirical objects, he had to recon- 
struct his method. Reminiscence can now obviously give him no 
help, for it is sensation which now appears as the principal source 
of knowledge, and Plato does not underestimate the difficulty 
of deposing it from that rank. His manner of arguing the case 
in detail need not be repeated here; and I will merely mention 
a few' signs from which we may infer that, although the result 
seems the same, the positive doctrine of the Phaedo and Republic 
has really undergone a complete change. There is a striking 
passage devoted to the praise of movement, the more remarkable 
as it occurs within the criticism of the theory which reduces 
sensation to a flux ( 1 53 b) . ‘Learning is a Kivqcns’ : this is said in 
clear anticipation of the Sophist , where some ‘movement’ of the 
Ideas, hitherto' supposed to remain fixed in Eleatic rigidity, is 
made a presupposition of their becoming accessible to know- 
ledge. According to Socrates, the chief point in this connexion 
is the eternal movement of the Cosmos. 1 This idea, as I have 
shown elsewhere, is foreign to Plato’s earlier works. Above all, it 
is to be observed in this passage that although Plato gives a proof 
that the Heraclitean standpoint puts an end to all knowledge, 
and indeed to all understanding, yet he postpones, on grounds 
of mere form, his refutation of the contrary attitude of rigid 
Eleaticism. But he marks it very definitely as a task for the 
future (184 a), and, as we know 7 , it forms the main theme of the 
Sophist. On this important subject, the criticism of sensation and 
movement, the Theaetetus is therefore remarkably ambiguous. 
Plato proposes to prove that the view which he is attacking is 
false; but the contrary view, to which we should naturally turn, 
is equally far from being true. These are all signs that he has in 
preparation a higher synthesis of the earlier contrasts. 

Very similar is our impression when we look more closely at the 

1 £rri tovtois t6v koAo^wvoc, 153 C. 
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arguments to which Plato appeals in refuting the flux theory. 
As once before in a very similar context at the end of the Cratylus 1 
so here, certainty and true being are found in the sphere of 
ethics : Tell me, then, again if you agree that nothing is good and 
beautiful, or has those qualities that we now enumerated — there 
is no being, only becoming* (157 d). IfProtagoras will but admit 
the distinction between better and worse, Socrates is confident 
that he can refute him. In the context he had actually renewed 
the defence of Protagoras in order to give a profounder statement 
of the relativistic view; the meaning of all Rhetoric was found 
to lie in the power which it gives to the better man to impose 
his better opinions upon another, i.e. to communicate ‘right 
opinion 5 . Thereupon the style rises to the most exalted ethos of 
the Phaedo and Republic (176 foil.); once again Plato with great 
clarity elaborates the contrast between the orator who is clever 
in the affairs of this world, and the philosopher who soars above 
the earth, and finds true wisdom and virtue in an Assimilation 
to God 5 . 2 True opinion 5 in the political sense, as the obser- 
vance of what is just £ by law 5 , and as the opinions acquired by 
persuasion, fails to make good its claim to be knowledge, 3 
despite a brilliant defence of mere probability (eikos) assigned 
to Protagoras. ‘Opinion 5 (£6£cc) in the moral sphere is found to 
coincide with £ the probable 5 , by means of the proposition to 
which we have referred as the very centre of Plato’s moral 
speculation, that there is no ‘appearance 5 (2o£a) of the Good; 
any one who said so would be merely playing with words, 1 77 d. 
As might have been foreseen, Plato in the Theaetetus is no more 
in the mood than elsewhere to make concessions to 2o£a in 
morals. 

In literary style the Dialogue attains its supreme height in 
the sketch of the character of the true philosopher, which brings 
it into line with the Phaedo and -Republic. But as regards the special 
problem of the Dialogue, it is a digression (n-dpepyov) ; 4 the 

1 eI 2 ^ £<rn plv dsl to yiyvcooxov, ccm 2k Td^yiyvcooKopsvov, Icrri 21 t6 ko26v, Etrri 2k t6 
dyaOdv, ectt 1 2k iv ekocotov twv ovtcov, . . . ou2£v ov2l <popa (440 b). 

ao<pfaKa:l dprrfi 176 C ; dpofeocrts 6eco, 1762. 

3 t6 Koivfj 26£ccv, 172 clearly alludes to the £2o£ev used in official decrees. 

4 mpl p£v otfv tovtcov, £rr£t2?i Kal -rr&pEpya TUyy&VEi AEyopsva, anroaTcopEV — eI 2 k p^, 
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Tkeaetctns studies the nature of sTTicrrfiuri in quite a different sense 
from the philosophical knowledge extolled in this digression — 
knowledge of objects which were not a priori , and did not seem to 
be immediately explained by the appeal to a higher world. Its 
question is: In what sense can there be OTicrrf|iirj of the objects 
of becoming? In the Republic they had been abandoned to 
‘sensation’ and ‘opinion 5 ; now it is shown, in the earlier part of 
the argument, that sensation in itself cannot be a source of know- 
ledge,, and it is typical enough of the new attitude to knowledge 
that this seems to deserve such a detailed proof; ‘opinion 5 still 
remains, and naturally its relation to knowledge will hencefor- 
ward be the main question. So the second part of the Theaetelus 
is as important as the first; if it be taken as the statement of a 
problem , it is actually more important; we can agree that it comes 
no nearer to a solution than the first part. The whole course of 
our argument will have made it clear that the treatment of 2vo£a 
in the Theaetetus will be very differently viewed if we place this 
Dialogue before the Phaedo and Republic , and bring it into their 
train of thought. Natorp considers that the second part gives 
a superfluous, merely polemical criticism of io£cc as ‘naive, dog- 
matic representation 5 of the particular. Though in our judge- 
ment of the situation we must firmly disagree with Natorp, his 
view gives a valuable indication that Plato, for quite definite 
reasons, had become interested in the particular. It will be 
found that here, as usual, Natorp’s penetrating analysis leads 
to some quite essential difficulties, which urgently require 
explanation. 

We saw that Plato rests his criticism of ‘sensation 5 in the first 
part upon the same grounds as in the Republic , except that his 
attitude to the problems there was one of much greater assur- 
ance — i.e. upon the ideas of ethics, and upon those a priori or 
‘pure 5 elements in the sciences which he connected with ethics in 
a characteristic way. When he wrote the Theaetetus he had, it 
will soon appear, already obtained a clear grasp of the concep- 
tion of knowledge which we find in the Parmenides and Sophist , in 


irAdco del Emppfcvrcx Kcrraxcocm fipcov tov £§ ocpX^S ^dyov — frrl 2£ tcc ZpTrpoafov Tooiiev, 
Kal aol 2 okeT, 1 77 B, c. 
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its essential outlines. That is to say. Dialectic had been com- 
pletely freed from dependence on the Idea of the Good, which 
had been its essence in the Republic, and had become a logic 
which, if not purely formal, was at least free from a specifically 
moral content. In the Theaetetus, using to the full his liberty as an 
artist, Plato gives us a genuine Socratic Dialogue treating of the 
very problems which will afterwards be presented to us as solved, 
when Socrates has handed over the leading part to the Eleatic 
Stranger. Plato there is no longer a man who ‘knows nothing’, 
but one who has full consciousness of his knowledge. The 
Theaetetus is intended to show once more that he depends upon 
Socrates’ teaching, yet has an independent doctrine of his own, 
concealed behind the ‘maieutic’ method of Socrates. Hence the 
theme of Socrates as a midwife is important, and he dwells upon 
it at unaccustomed length (150 b foil.). Hence also the moving 
protest against erring disciples of Socrates, which is an attack by 
Plato upon his contemporaries. In the digression, with its moral 
and religious tone, Plato had re-entered the sphere in which 
Socrates could serve as the representative of his own philosophy. 
Socrates must, indeed, search rather than find — he could not dis- 
cover a positive theory of knowledge, definitely going beyond the 
region of will and action. But Plato intended here, just where the 
Socratic influence seemed to be losing its hold, to show in unmis- 
takable terms the unwavering conviction to which he had come 
within those narrower Socratic limits : that knowledge requires 
to be established by a thought which is more than empirical. 
At 186 c, therefore, Socrates summarizes his earlier criticism of 
aicrSqats: all ‘reasoning concerning the being or the usefulness 
of things’ refers to something more than the affections, Tra0r|iicrra, 
of the senses. In the first chapter we saw that these two, being 
and usefulness, were intimately connected aspects of the Good, 
which together made up its importance in the theory of know- 
ledge. Socrates’ remark is entirely natural in a Dialogue com- 
posed later than the Republic. But it obtains a deeper meaning in 
view of what happens in the second part of the argument. 
Reference to the Good (i.e. the axpeAeta or ‘usefulness’ above) is 
now discarded, and with great caution the possibility of mere 
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tion of synthetical unity’. Concepts are traced back to £ basic 
concepts, fundamental types of synthesis, or in other terms, basic 
functions of judgement’. A further advance is made, he thinks, 
in the Phaedo and the Republic , because their logical inquiries 
concern the basis of knowledge as a system of judgements, and 
‘they presuppose throughout the decisive result reached here’. 

Natorp has here applied the maxim for understanding Plato 
stated by Cohen (see p. 41). 1 It can only be some ‘subjective 
theoretical insight’ of his own which reveals to him, either in the 
form or the meaning of Plato’s phrase at 184 d, anything akin 
to the modern view of a synthetical unity in knowledge. His own 
‘insight’ is to him a sufficient criterion ‘of whatis genuine, mature, 
essential, and one might almost say seriously meant, in Plato’, 
And in the Theaetetus he considers only the earlier half to be 
seriously meant; the latter part is condemned outright as ‘dog- 
matic’. But Plato’s very first sentence when he passes to the 
discussion of ‘true opinion’ shows us that this interpretation is 
unsatisfactory. Plato states at 187 a that knowledge has not yet 
been found; so far, we know only that it is not identical with 
sensation. Then he passes immediately from the term Ao^crgeiv 
to &Ar) 0 r|S and ^euA^s Ao£cx. Here, if Natorp were right, Plato 
must have obscured his own argument by changing the meaning 
of Ao^oc within two consecutive sentences. Moreover, what 
Natorp himself regards as the most definite instance of Ao^a^eiv 
in the sense of ‘judge’ (not ‘believe’) occurs far on in the ‘dog- 
matic’ part, which according to him is planned as a reductio ad 
absurdum of the other meaning, ‘belief’. In this passage (190 a), 
A6£a is identified with a proposition (Aoyos) ‘spoken, not aloud 
to another, but silently to oneself’. 

This recurs almost word for word in the Sophist (263 e) as a 
simple assertion, no longer with any pretence of Socratic ignor- 
ance: ‘Thought (Aidvota), then, and speech are the same. But 
the inner dialogue of the soul with itself, which takes place 
without vocal utterance, is called by this very name of Atavoia.’ 
Since Ao£a is defined as Atccvoias ocrroTeAeuTrjaig (264 b), there 

1 i.e. the maxim that we can judge Plato’s meaning from our own theory of 
knowledge. Gf. p. 27, note (1). 
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is full agreement between the passages. The precise correspon- 
dence in terminology should be noticed. Aoyos is the equivalent 
of 2i6^oc or of 2nccvoicc ( c f. also Theaetetus , 206 d) ; the latter is in 
both contexts a general term for ‘thought 5 . Of the finer distinc- 
tions made in the Republic no more is heard; they were plainly 
designed for quite another purpose, viz. to show the relation of 
knowledge to the Good. The new Dialectic does not yet require 
them. The mathematical objects assigned to the special care of 
2aavoia in the Republic occur side by side with objects of a more 
concrete nature (195 e) ; so likewise do the objects attributed in 
the first half of the Dialogue to the ‘reasoning about our impres- 
sions 5 , such as to erepov; indeed, in the passage devoted to the 
explanation of false opinion, ‘difference 5 is mentioned most 
significantly in connexion with Not-Being. Here the two Dia- 
logues, Theaetetus and Sophist , are complementary to each other— 
the Sophist arrives at the explanation of to |if| ov T^o^a^sxv as 
to erepov j^o^crjsiv; in the Theaetetus all attempts to give a defini- 
tion of ETSpoZo^ioc or aAAo!Ao?;ia: fail, just because this implies 
having a representation of c not-being 5 , and this is still held to 
be impossible in conformity with what had been said in the 
Republic (478 b). 

In these vrays the close connexion between 2i6§cc, in the second 
half, and aTaSqaig, in the first, becomes very clear. 1 The psycho- 
logical meaning of 2vo£a is also plain. Notice how the inferences 
follow" in strict sequence : 

‘But if a man sees some one thing, he sees something which ts. Or 
do you think that oneness can exist among things which are not? 
— No — He, then, who sees one thing, sees an existing thing — It seems 
so — Likewise he who hears, hears one tiling, and so a real thing? — 
Yes— And lie who touches something, touches what is one, and if it 
is one, it is real? — This also follows — Does not he who thinks think 
one thing? — Certainly — And does not he who thinks one thing 
think an existent thing? — Granted — He, then, who thinks what is 
not existent, does not think 5 (188 e). 

If w r e take prj ov in the sense of absolute non-existence, and 
attempt to think of it, i.e. intuit it as an object; and if each object 

1 Cf. al alcflrjtras Kal al Kcna ’ravrras 26 ^ai, 1 79 c, and the whole argument at 163 D. 
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of thought is derived from sense-perception, Plato thinks that a 
contradiction results. The person who in this sense has opinion 
must naturally have opinion of something. The use of the word 
E&evca in this context (which we quoted above for a purpose of 
our own) shows how strongly Plato felt its etymological con- 
nexion -with iMv, at least as long as his thought was concerned 
with the moral objects which interested him. EiAsvcci therefore 
confirms the assertion which we have often made that I'hia is 
intuition rather than abstract thinking. But did Plato believe 
that the problem of false opinion was serious and real? The fact 
thathe resumes the discussion at the same point in the Sophist , and 
goes on to give a new sense to ‘not-being’, shows satisfactorily 
that he did. (The Sophist gives no new sense to AoEjajElv.) 

We turn next to the attempts in the Theaetetus to prove that 
‘true opinion’ is knowledge. These also point clearly to the 
Sophist ; for their undertaldng is without hope of success from the 
start, when the attempt to define ‘false opinion’ has proved a 
failure. (Socrates is right in his observation (200 c) that, before 
trying to define false opinion, we should have defined knowledge.) 

The first view expressed makes a reference to Justice, and 
shows a characteristic alteration of its earlier practical sense. As 
evidence that true opinion is distinct from knowledge, Socrates 
quotes the fact— which he takes to be certain— that judges pro- 
nounce their judgements in accordance with right opinions. The 
reason why, at the very best, they can only have right opinion is 
not that they have no knowledge of the Just in itself (which, at 
an earlier time, would have been the reason given) , but that they 
were not eyewitnesses of the crime . 1 So that even in ethics the 
same entire change in Plato’s view of knowledge is noticeable. 

It occurs to Theaetetus that, if right opinion is accompanied 
by a rational explanation (p£T& Aoyou), it may be knowledge 
if not, they are distinct. Such a view of the nature of knowledge, 
as we briefly explained on p. 43 ; coincides with Plato s own at an 
earlier' time. And he preserves it in a modified form; so much 

1 Theaetetus, 201 B : Oukouv otov iiKccfos tteioSmoiv liKocrrai -mpl &v Il6vri u6vov ecrnv 
Eleven, cOXcos Xi irf|, Tcrih-a tote {!; otKofis KpIvovTES, <5tAti0fi a6£av Xap6vr£;, 6vev fmonipris 
tKpivav, 6p9a 7 teict9£vtes* 
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may be said in anticipation. We saw how the Aoyicrpos cchias in 
his earlier system would lead ultimately to the Idea of the Good. 
This is now confirmed. But Plato’s attitude has changed; he is 
interested in mere knowledge and definition; and he has turned 
to objects which it would, on the face of it, be meaningless and 
unnecessary to bring into a teleological connexion with the Good 
— even the Good in its function as the corner-stone of rational 
knowledge. When die Good falls into the background, the Aoyi- 
oposah-ias goes with it. The definition (Aoyos) of right opinion is 
sought in three directions. Failure is the result in every case, but 
all three views recover their meaning after the Sophist has solved 
the problem of definition, to which they all lead. 

It appears that Plato is, as a matter of fact, clearly referring 
here to certain doctrines of Antisthenes. But I propose to ignore 
this, and to concentrate on the philosophical connexion between 
the Theactelus and Sophist. This is, I believe, what Plato intends : 
‘We are not concerned with these persons — our aim is to dis- 
cover the truth’ ( Sophist , 246 d). 

He takes as his basis a doctrine which is clearly described at 
Theaetclus, 201 e. The elements (crroixeTa) of all things are 
unknowable — they can only bcperceived. But things compounded 
of these elements can be defined by a formula which combines 
the names of the constituents (crupTrAoKfi ovoiaocTcov). Any one 
whose attention has been called to the relationship between the 
two Dialogues will think of the crupTrAoKf) slAcov which serves for 
the determination of concepts in the Sophist. Now to come to the 
three formswhich Aoyos may take: they are enumerated (208 c), 
and the first named is ‘the image of thought in speech’. An un- 
friendly description of it is given (206 d) : ‘In the first place, the 
meaning may be : manifesting one’s thought by the voice with 
verbs and nouns, imaging an opinion in the stream which flows 
from the lips, as in a mirror or water. Does not such an act 
appear to you to be Aoyos?’ (tr. Jowett). This account of Aoyos 
is dismissed when Plato, anticipating the Sophist , shows that it 
makes no difference whether thought finds expression in words 
or not. 

The second form of Aoyos Plato calls ‘the approach to the whole 
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through its elements’, 2ict oroixsiou 62 os £iri to oAov. The 
manner of its refutation shows still more clearly that the Theae- 
ietus forecasts the main problems of the Sophist and Parmenides. 
The example of letters — an important illustration in the Sophist 
and Philebus also — is taken : we see from this example that if the 
‘syllables’ are to be known, knowledge of the elements must be 
presupposed; for a whole composed of unknowable parts could 
not be knowable. But perhaps it is incorrect to consider the 
‘syllable’ as the sum of its elements, and it must rather be regarded 
as a new entity, 1 ‘a single kind having a single form of its own, 
and different from the elements’ (203 e). Here is the most 
interesting point in the argument. Plato has employed the word 
in the sense which he had assumed in his earlier Dialogues, 
and then subjected to criticism in the Parmenides. Theaetetus is 
brought to the admission that tt&vtcc, ttccv, and oAov in such a 
case must all mean the same ; for if this whole, the ‘syllable’, were 
not constituted by its elements, it would be an indivisible Idea 
(pfa tis IAecc .apEpicrros, 205 c); but this would make it an un- 
compounded thing like the element, and equally unknowable. 
As though it were not sufficiently obvious that this alludes to 
qualities ascribed to the earlier Idea, Socrates repeats the reason 
why it is unknowable. ‘Can some other cause than this be found 
for its being uniform and indivisible (povoeiAes kcu apEpicrrov) ? 
For my part I cannot see one.’ 2 ’ApEpicrrov and povoeiAes are 
two of the honourable titles of the Idea in earlier days — and here 
they are expressly mentioned as features which make it unknow- 
able ! This precisely coincides with the point at which the first 
part of the Parmenides left the earlier theory of Ideas ; and the 
Parmenides had hinted that there must be a revision which would 
begin with the relation between Whole and Part, One and Many. 
And this task also is fully performed in the Sophist: it is shown 
how One ahd Many can, without contradiction, be united. 

To the problem of definition, again, we are directly led by the 
last of the three forms of Aoyos,, according to Socrates a very 
well-known one: ottep av oi ttoAAoi eittoiev, 208 c. By this view, 

1 tv *n ycyovos eIZos, I2£av incw carro canrov ex ov » ETEpov ££ tcov ctoix^cov. 

2 Phaedo , 78 d, 83 e : povoe&ei kcc! AAioAvtco, 80 b : Symposiwn 3 2 1 1 a, e. 
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Aoyos consists in the statement of some distinguishing mark 
■whereby the object in question differs from all others. The 
Theaetetus takes us, therefore, as far as the ‘specific difference’. 
But it has nothing at all to say of the genus proximutn. (Mention 
is, however, made of common properties — Koivd — without which 
no definition in terms of concepts is possible, 208 d.) Since the 
argument does not advance beyond opinion about an individual 
case (this is clearly shown by the example chosen — the ‘snub- 
nosedness’, CTtpoTtiSj which is a property of the individual 
Theaetetus), all attempts to change ‘true opinion’ into knowledge 
by this criterion must move in a circle. For he who has a right 
opinion must necessarily have opinion about the individual 
characteristic, if such an opinion is possible at all. 

Socrates adds that the problem would indeed be solved if 
a rational explanation of such a ‘difference’ could be obtained 
(209 e). ‘If, my young friend, when we are bidden to obtain 
Aoyos we are bidden to know, and not merely have an opinion 
of tire difference, this most promising of all the definitions of 
knowledge would have come to a pretty end. For to know is 
surely to acquire knowledge.’ But on such conditions this last 
and best Aoyos would already contain ETricrrrinq, i.e. the defini- 
tion would involve that which is to be defined. The Dialogue 
thus seems to close with no hint of a positive result. The fact 
is that the various lines of argument -which here seem unfruit- 
ful are all made to bear fruit in the Sophist. On the other side, 
fresh light is thrown on the problems of the Sophist by its close 
relation to the Theaetetus. There is a unity, philosophical and 
artistic, between the two Dialogues; Plato has dealt -with the 
same questions in two distinct artistic forms — in the maieutic 
Socratic Dialogue, which states a problem, and in the scientific 
Dialogue, which finds its solution. 



IV. A NEW FORM OF DIALOGUE AND A NEW 
METHOD 

The * Sophist ’ " 

r f the Essay already mentioned I began to work out, in broad 
outline, an answer to the question : What importance has the 
i literary form of the Socratic Dialogue for the philosophical under- 

j standing of Plato? The results of this Essay might be neglected 

I for the purpose of our present discussion, which relies mainly on 
a comparative philosophical study of two works, were it not that 
| i n tater Dialogues Plato still writes as an artist ; if one does not 

realize this, one cannot begin to understand them; there is never 
a time when form and content can be separated. Hence it will 
be well here also to take it for granted that our problem is some- 
how bound up with the perplexing question of Plato’s artistic 
form, and to mark as clearly as possible the stylistic distinction 
between the Theaetetus and the Sophist. We may here leave aside 
the undoubtedly important questions of dramatic setting and of 
the narrated dialogue; the substantial teaching of a Platonic 
Dialogue is not really touched by these modifications. But it 
■will be useful to compare the judgement pronounced by Theae- 
tetus, at the end of the dialogue called by his name, upon his own 
part in the discussion, with the part assigned to him (no doubt 
with some apology) in the Sophist by the Eleatic Stranger. ( i ) In 
the former case, Socrates has remarked very pointedly on their 
failure to attain any definite result, Theaetetus , 210 b: ‘And are 
you still in labour and travail, my dear friend, or have you 
brought all that you have to say about knowledge to the birth?’ 
and Theaetetus answers: ‘I am sure, Socrates, that you have 
elicited from me a good deal more than ever was in me.’ Plato 
has again carried out his usual-principle; he evidently supposes 
thatitis the primary purpose ofSocrates’ method to be ‘maieutic’. 
It is the function of Theaetetus to produce, that of Socrates to 
examine and contradict. (2) In the Sophist , the stranger from 
Elea is introduced by Theodorus as a philosopher; and the re- 
mark made in commendation of him leads Socrates to ask a 
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faintly ironical question: what is meant by ‘philosopher’? Are 
the sophist, the statesman, and the philosopher one, two, or three 
classes? This question, in which the theme of the Dialogue is 
stated, shows from the beginning how far we are from the ideas 
of the Republic. There, the identity of the philosopher and the 
true statesman (Philosophy is the ‘kingly art’) was no less self- 
evident than the distinction between the philosopher and the 
sophist, which in turn was as clear as that between knowledge 
and appearance, rmorriiJiri and 2io^a. Here, however, the philo- 
sopher is discovered, later on in the course of the Dialogue, as 
though by accident during the search for the sophist. Whether 
it is possible to distinguish them depends in the last resort on the 
question whether there is a true and a false opinion. Thus the 
problems of the Sophist, and not less those, of the Statesman, are 
formulated in a way which shows that Plato’s philosophical 
interest has entirely changed its direction. And we have already 
shown that it had. Theory and practice were still intimately 
connected in the Republic-, now they fall apart, leaving separate 
provinces for the philosopher and the statesman; and ‘opinion’ 
becomes the object of dispute, over whose true nature the philo- 
sopher contends with the sophist. The doctrine of the Republic 
could still be represented as coming within the purview of 
Socrates, for whom knowledge was virtue, and virtue a form 
of knowledge. But the new picture requires another frame. 
Socrates begins to ask questions; and one who knew nothing of 
the work which follows might perhaps guess that the ■wise man, 
introduced with such lavish compliments, would be put to con- 
fusion by him, just as Protagoras and Gorgias had been in days 
gone by. One need only recall to mind the dispute between 
Socrates and- Protagoras about long and short speeches, and 
about question and answer, and it will be clear how the dialogue 
form has been deliberately given a new shape, answering closely 
to a new type of philosophy. Socrates offers to the Stranger the 
choice between two methods of stating his case: a lengthy speech, 
or a series of questions. He illustrates the second method by the 
mention of his own conversation with Parmenides, as though he 
wished to put out of our heads any thought of a genuinely 
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Socratic Dialogue of the ‘maieutic’ kind. The Stranger, also, 
immediately decides that for him no other mode of conversation 
is possible, 2 1 7 d : ‘I prefer to talk with another when he responds 
pleasantly, and is light in hand; if not, I would rather have my 
own say.’ The respondent is thus entirely debarred from taking 
any active part in the production ; the dialogue is a mere external 
form — it simply seems more convenient than a continuous 
speech; the Stranger has therefore to apologize to his listeners 
because, on his first appearance among them, he makes a long 
connected speech instead of engaging in true conversation; this 
gives us another indication that the difference between mono- 
logue and dialogue is unimportant, 217 d: T feel ashamed, 
Socrates, being a newcomer into your society, instead of talking a 
little and hearing others talk, to be spinning out a long soliloquy 
or address, as though I were giving an exhibition.’ In apologiz- 
ing for liis procedure he claims that the problem now set demands 
the lengthy continuous speech : £ F or the true answer will certainly 
be a very long one, a great deal longer than might be expected 
from such a Short and simple question.’ Socrates had already 
recommended Theaetetus to him as a suitable partner in the 
dialogue, and some may be inclined to infer from this that 
Socrates had already got to know Theaetetus as a docile 
answerer, in the dialogue to which he gives his name; whence it 
follows that the difference in his part in the two dialogues cannot 
be so important in practice; for the very generous characteriza- 
tion of Theaetetus is certainly carried on into the Sophist. But it 
must be admitted that it is often Plato who here speaks through 
the mouth of the Stranger (265 d) ; the latter has only made 
the acquaintance of Theaetetus on the way thither (2 1 8 a) . But 
then, the direct pronouncement on the question at the opening 
of the Sophist has all the more importance, for it shows that Plato 
regarded the distinction as essential. The function of Socrates 
in the Theaetetus is to ask and to examine; the Stranger, on the 
other hand, may fairly be called dogmatic; he states the solu- 
tions obtained by Plato’s new fhethod. The dialogue form has 
acquired an entirely new purpose, more in accordance with the 
work of a professional teacher; it helps to make sure at every 
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moment that the answerer, representing the public in the widest 
sense, understands the argument. By means of the Dialogue, 
even a philosopher who professes knowledge and expounds his 
doctrine, may partly avoid those disadvantages of the silent 
book which were deplored with such deep feeling in the Phaedrus. 

But what is Plato’s new method? It was not yet mentioned in 
the Theaetetus, but all the problems of this Dialogue converged 
towards it, and Plato did not fail to give a clear indication 
of his future course. He raised a significant question : what 
is the essential formula , which can raise right opinion to the 
plane of knowledge? Now it is the science of definition which 
gives such a formula. Definitions are the subject of the 
Sophist and Statesman ; and the ‘philosophical’ scholars are quite 
right in saying that method, and again method, is the content 
of both Dialogues. From the first word of his argument in the 
Sophist to the last word of the Statesman, Plato leaves us in no doubt 
what is his method ( Sophist , 218 c, d; Statesman, 286 d, 287 a) . 
it is that analysis of class-concepts, 2uccipscns, which leads in 
every case to a definition. The train of thought seems so clear, 
that there must be some profound and remarkable reason why 
scholars have constantly tried to wrest another meaning from 
these Dialogues, something ‘more valuable’ which they can fancy 
to be Plato’s real philosophical lesson. This reason lies in the 
aim and the method of the procedure of ‘Division’. (1) Firstly, 
it seems incredible that Definition can have been Plato s last 
word on method, since Socrates, his predecessor, is credited with 
its discovery. (2) Next, it is said that 2aatpscns, if by this is meant 
the pedantic analysis of simple concepts practised in the Sophist 
and Statesman, cannot have been regarded as a valuable method 
by Plato. The resulting knowledge of the inclusion of lower 
classes within higher ones — briefly, of the Koivcovfcc tcov yevcovin 
this purely formal sense — must have been self-evident to Plato 
when he displayed to view the complex structure of his dialectic 
in the Republic. As regards the former point, we have already 
(p. 37) mentioned H. Maier’s treatment of the question how 
far Socrates’ inquiry aimed at definitions; and we need not at 
present argue against the opinion which has so long prevailed. 
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Even for Plato, the Universal at first had none of those charac- 
teristics which would equip it to serve as a distinct concept, dis- 
played in definition. Indeed the truth is that it was not yet a 
concept, but an Idea, an intuition. This we have tried to prove 
at length. The Good, the Beautiful, and the objects of Mathe- 
matics required no definitions in the sense in which the Sophist 
and Statesman could provide them, and there was thus no need 
to employ them in elaborating a method whose simplest ele- 
ments come unasked to human thought; and to whose further 
refinement the theory of Ideas, and the kind of thought which 
this theory encouraged, was bound to offer a special obstacle. 

‘ Division 5 in the ‘Republic* 

‘But 5 , some one will long have been wanting to say, ‘these 
general considerations are refuted by the fact that both the 
division into classes (kott* Ei2^r| 2naipeTa0at), and the koivcovio: tcov 
yevcov which is implied in it, are distinctly mentioned in the 
Republic , and ‘already’ in the Phaedrus . We may, I hope, leave 
the Phaedrus .out of account in a question of this kind. But the 
two passages from the Republic are constantly quoted as proving 
that there is nothing at all new in the doctrine of Ideas as pre- 
sented in the Sophist . Probably it is Apelt who has carried furthest 
this harmonizing tendency; but the two. passages have hindered 
others as well from obtaining a proper view of the growth of 
Dialectic down to the Sophist Naturally to the ‘philosophical’ 
school also it is of the highest importance to be able to show that 
the place of honour in the Eleatic dialogues belongs, not to the 
offending ‘trivialities of formal logic 5 , but to some quite different 
‘methodical 5 principles of Plato’s. Here both Natorp (p. 286) 
and, following him, Hartmann [Platons Logik des Seins , p. 124), 
who take the Phaedrus to be early, are involved in some perplexity 
by the two entirely consonantdefinitions of Dialectic at Phaedrus , 
266 b, &c., and Sophist , 253 D. They are only able to extricate 
• themselves by what we shall later find to be a very unnatural 
interpretation of the passage from the Sophist 

But let us come now to the two passages in the Republic which 
bear witness to the ‘division into species 5 and the ‘participation 
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of kinds 5 . The first passage certainly gives us one such phrase: 
‘Many a man falls into this practice against his will. When he 
thinks that he is reasoning he is really disputing, just because he 
cannot define and divide (kcct 5 siArj 2ucnpoupEVot), and so know 
that of which he is speaking; and he will pursue a merely verbal 
opposition (kcct 3 corro to ovopoc Aigokeiv) in the spirit of conten- 
tion, and not of fair discussion 5 (454 a). But a glance at the 
context shows that there is not the most distant allusion to Dia- 
lectic in the later sense. Plato here simply wishes to contrast his 
method with the eristic fashion of playing with words, of which 
he had already made fun in the Euthydemus ; 2uaipE!a0oa is simply 
the power of making distinctions, and so of grasping the eTAo^ 
under discussion in its real relations. The point is that Socrates 
appears to have become involved in a contradiction. Earlier, he 
declared it to be just and right to require from every one only 
the function (spyov) adapted to his proper nature (to tcc eccutou 
TrpccTTEiv) . But now, men and women are to be trained for the 
same functions in the State. Socrates meets the contradiction 
in this way : instead of fastening upon the word ‘nature 5 , we ought 
to consider from what point of view we formerly visualized the 
notion of cpucns (454 b) : ‘We valiantly and contentiously insist 
upon the verbal truth (ttccvu avApEicos te kcxi epicrriKcos kcctcc to 
ovojjcx 2nebKOjjiEv) that different natures ought to have different 
pursuits, but we never considered at all what was the meaning 
of sameness or difference of nature, or why we distinguished them 
when we assigned different pursuits to different natures and the 
same to the same natures. 5 Thus AtoapEioficu merely means 
to distinguish, like opi^EcrOat ‘limit 5 . Socrates had not offered to 
‘define 5 nature. And so the technical meaning of the word — the 
procedure of -analysing a ‘whole class 5 into its parts, and then 
obtaining a definition by a crvpTrAoKq eiAcov — does not arise here. 
It is another instance of our view that the thinker, borne along 
by the unconscious effect of language, and by the demands of 
truth in a concrete case, may use some of the laws of Formal 
Logic. This was shown once before (p. 32) in regard to the Con- 
traries. In the words Aiaipeiv and AicupsTofiat, language has 
given expression to the fact that all knowledge rests on a separa- 
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tion or distinction. In his earlier Dialogues Plato of course had 
often diwded things into parts. Lukas, who has devoted a care- 
ful monograph to the 'Method ofDivisionin Plato 5 (Halle, 1888), 
is able to quote examples from nearly all the Dialogues. Thus the 
words 2ucapElv and 2iia:ipsicr0ca also were often used of division 
into parts. But it must have been quite different considerations 
which led Plato to the explicit theory of division he gives in the 
Sophist and Statesman . 

The second passage from the Republic is still more instructive. 
All commentators, from Stallbaum onwards, adduce as a 
'parallel 5 to it the 'participation of kinds 5 in the Sophist. It is as 
follows : 'And of just and unjust, good and evil, and of every other 
class, the same remark holds : each in itself is one, but they appear 
everywhere in manifold combination with actions and bodies 
and with one another, and each one seems to be many 5 (476 a). 

If this were an allusion to the method of 2uodpEcns, there would 
have been a clean sweep of all the problems of the Pamenides 
and Sophist , and of the doctrine of Methexis in the Phaedo (see 
above, pp. 47 and 56). We should have to credit Plato with a 
perfectly clear answer to the question how far the 'one 5 Idea can 
likewise be many, how far the Ideas can participate in one 
another. But we are, indeed, 'valiantly and contentiously insist- 
ing upon a verbal truth 5 ! What does the 'participation 5 of the 
Ideas achieve in the Sophist ? It makes them objects of knowledge, 
enables them to enter into judgements — an exalted function. 
Here, on the contrary, the 'participation 5 appears in a most un- 
favourable light. The Ideas 'seem to be 5 many; the 'appearance 5 
is actually expressed twice over. He who knows them only in 
their many instances is the9iAo0Eapcov; the possessor of knowledge 
tries to isolate 'pure being 5 , he does not confuse the Beautiful 
itself with the things which participate in it, or vice versa (476 d) : 
'He who, on the contrary, recognizes the existence of absolute 
Beauty and is able to distinguish the Idea from the objects which 
participate in it, neither putting the objects in its place nor it in 
theirs — what of him? Is he a dreamer also, or is he awake? 5 
(476 d). Firstly, then,, the passage confirms what is also seen 
from the Phaedo , that Plato is here completely indifferent to the 
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genuine problem of ‘participation’; and secondly, it reveals 
clearly the situation in regard to the problem of ‘separation’ ; a 
pure view of the Ideas in themselves, transcending experience, 
absorbs all the philosopher’s attention; in so far as the Ideas 
admit of ‘participation’, they belong to the realm of becoming, 
and fall under opinion, which, in the sense previously examined 
(p. 48 fol.), is the exact opposite of knowledge. But the most 
valuable result of this passage is that it gives us help in explaining 
the ‘descent’ (k&OoIAos), mentioned at the end of the Sixth Book, 
and there contrasted with an ascending process. Among those 
who hope to find at least a uniform doctrine of Ideas in Plato’s 
works, no one has failed to bring this dialectical movement into 
relation with the later ‘division’, even if he otherwise follows the 
genetic method of study and abandons the question of Plato’s 
‘system’ as an unreal one. If the participation among Ideas 
(Koivcovia) is here on the same plane as that of Ideas in ‘actions 
and bodies’ 1 which is admitted to be prejudicial to the true being 
and purity of the Idea, then there can be no relation at all between 
the Koivcovia and that ‘descent’ of which we are expressly told 
that it ‘ends in Ideas’ (51 x c). Hence this Koivcovia cannot be 
connected, however obscurely, either with the doctrine of the 
Sophist or with this ‘descent’. 

Another Koivcovia, which is connected with the ‘descent’, is in 
fact mentioned in the Republic, but again this has no connexion 
with any form of Division. We have often mentioned the 
‘synopsis’ of the dialectician, his concentration upon the Idea 
of the Good and its unity: now at 531 b Socrates describes the 
‘experiments’ of the Pythagoreans in the spirit of disdain every- 
where shown in the Republic for empiricism which does not mount 
upwards to "the true ‘problems’, i.e. to laws of an a priori, mathe- 
matical character. The true aim of experiment is then described, 
53 1 c : ‘But it is useful, I replied, if sought after with a view to the 
beautiful and the good; but if pursued in any other spirit, use- 
less.’ Plato goes on to use the term Koivcovia in a sense highly 
characteristic of the Republic : OTnai 2 i ye, fjv 2 .' eyco, Kai f) 

1 As a sign of the moral orientation, note that actions come first; and for the 
idea see above, p. 50. 
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toutcov ttccvtcov cov AiEAT)A\i6a|iEV piGoAos lav plv ettI Tqv aAAr|- 
Acov Koivcoviav a(piKr|Tat Kal auyylvEiav, Kal cruAAoyiaQri Taura 
rj Icrriv aAAfjAois oiraa, <plpEiv ti carrwv sis « pouAousGa Tqv 
Trpaypcrrsiav Kal ouk avoviyra -rrovsTaOai, e! Ae up, avoviyra. 

More light is thrown on these passages, and some earlier . 
observations of our own are confirmed, by a summary of the 
whole work of education later in the Republic. It immediately 
precedes his familiar statement that the work of Dialectic is a 
‘synopsis’. He says (537 c) : Td . . . yOAriv paGfiporra iraiaiv lv 
to iraiAEia ysvopEva toOtois owokteov e!s cruvoytv oIkeiothtos 
te dAAf)Acov tcov paGqpcrrcov Kal Trjs tou ovtos cpuaECOS. Thus the 
‘synopsis’, which is a feature of Dialectic, is a view not of the 
Koivcovia tcov eIAcov, but of the affinity of all the sciences. These 
are members of one family in so far as each contains a priori 
features leading to immediate rational certainty. To bring out 
this family likeness, to discover the relation between the uncondi- 
tioned Idea of the Good and the lower forms of knowledge, whose 
hypotheses depend on it, is the task of Dialectic. The purpose of 
the ‘descent’, raGoAos, is simply to confirm this ‘synopsis’ on the 
side of the special sciences. 

Kerr- EiAp Ataipelv in the ‘Sophist’ 

After our survey of the passages in the Republic , which are 
perfectly clear when their purpose is understood, we may perhaps 
be more disposed to take Plato at his word in the unambiguous 
explanation of his new method which he gives in the Sophist. We 
must here examine with greater care some passages to which a 
brief allusion has already"been made. First, let the ending of 
the Theaetetus be remembered. After the failure of all attempts 
to determine the nature of ‘true opinion’, Plato concluded. 
‘This most promising of all the definitions of knowledge would 
have come to a pretty end if we were merely bidden secure 
knowledge , as contrasted with mere opinion, of a thing s distinc- 
tive nature.’ And the discussion of the essential nature of the 
Sophist in the Dialogue of that name is opened by the Eleatic 
Stranger as follows : ‘You must join me in my inquiry, and I think 
we should begin with the Sophist: you must inquire what he is, 
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and make it plain in discussion (Aoyco). For at present we are ^ 
only agreed about the name; but of the thing to which we both 
apply the name 3 possibly you have one notion and I another; 
whereas, in any inquiry, we ought to come to an understanding 
about the object itself by means of definition (2ucc Aoycov) 
rather than about a mere name without a definition. 5 The 
Stranger recommends that, before proceeding with the task, we 
should 'take an easier example which will give us previous exer- 
cise in our method 5 ; 1 and so a definition is first found for the 
art of angling. (Here the procedure of the Republic is reversed. 
Justice, as it appears in the larger outline of life in the State, 
had then been used to decipher the smaller writing in the indi- 
vidual soul.) 

A passage in the Statesman , exactly parallel to this, explains 
even more clearly the universal importance of the procedure of 
'division 5 . There also we find definitions of this familiar type, and 
the art of weaving is defined in order to facilitate the main task, 
the definition of Statesmanship. Plato says that the procedure 
of classification, which we may practise at first on objects per- 
ceptible to the senses, can render a still higher sendee. He is 
speaking of the definition of the Statesman, which is, in appear- 
ance, the main task of the Dialogue (tr. Jowett) : 2 

Str . And is our inquiry about the Statesman intended only to 
improve our knowledge of politics, or our power of reasoning 
generally? 

T ' Soc . Clearly, as in the former example, the purpose is general. 

Sir. Still less would any rational man seek to analyse the notion 
(Aoyov) of weaving for its own sake. But people seem to forget that 
some things have sensible images, which are readily known, and can 
be easily pointed out when any one desires to answer an inquirer 
without any- trouble or argument (Aoyov ccItoOvti, x w pb Aoyou); 
whereas the greatest and highest truths have no outward image of 
themselves visible to man, which he who wishes to satisfy the soul 
of the inquirer can adapt to the eye of sense, and therefore we ought 

1 VJ aMw pievi TT}V U;9o2dV UpOJJEArTOV, 2 1 8 D. 

- The context is as follows: Plato has given (285 a) great prominence to the 
art of to Kerr’ 2 icnpsIo- 3 ca and to the discovery of common factors, Koivcovla, and 
of distinctions — 2aa9opcn, oTrocrcrnrEp £v e&ecti keTvtoi. The reason why a definition 
was not reached in the Theaciclus was because Koivd were neglected. 
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to train ourselves to give and accept a rational account (Aoyov) of 
them; for immaterial things, which are the noblest and greatest, are 
shown only in thought and idea (Aoycp), and in no other way, and 
all that we are now saying is said for the sake of them. Moreover, 
there is always less difficulty in fixing the mind on small matters than 
on great. 

The meaning of this passage will be examined in Chapter VII. 
It should be observed that, from the Theaetetus onwards, great 
prominence is given to Aoyos. In this passage the phrase Aoyov 
Aovvai Kal Ae^aaGai has obtained the definite meaning which 
was sought in vain in the Theaetetus ; ‘to give the proper logical 
definition of something’. 

The same idea is differently expressed by a later passage in the 
Statesman ; it shows how deeply attached Plato is to his method, 
and the attempt to make it clear. He says that Division (to kot’ 
stAri Auucrrov slvai AiaipeTv, 286 d) aims at performing a great 
service, which must outweigh any complaints of excessive length : 
it can make those who engage in dialogue ‘more dialectical, and 
better able to make plain the nature of reality by reason’. He 
himself, in fact, regarded his method as new — for why else 
should it be expounded with such care? — and well adapted to 
the solution of serious intellectual problems. Even after the 
Republic, he certainly thought himself entitled to regard it in this 
light. So much for the formal side of the method; we must 
deal next with its material effect. 
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r 1 will be found that all four of the problems which provided 
the framework of our argument in Chapters II and III can 
in Plato’s opinion be resolved by the process of iicclpscns. Firstly, 
the character of absoluteness in the eI2os is essentially altered; 
and the Idea, once an intuited universal, comes more and more 
to resemble a concept. 

Secondly, an immediate result of the method of Division is to 
show that the is not ‘indivisible’, as hitherto assumed, but 
divisible. 

Thirdly, the Philebus will show that Plato relies on the same 
method to overcome the ‘separation’ of Ideas, and to show how 
it is that particulars ‘share 5 in them. But in this work we will 
begin with the fourth problem, that of 2i6£a; for the method of 
Division is specially designed for its solution, and by it any inter- 
pretation of the Theaeteius and Sophist must be tested. 

It is probably admitted by all — certainly it has been a basic 
premiss in our own argument — that as Plato’s distance from 
Socrates became greater, he in some way became more and more 
deeply interested in contemporary science. The keynote of 
science, in the fourth century, was the knowledge of the given 
realities of nature, in the widest sense. Scholars were led to con- 
sider this historically probable by reflection on the important 
achievements in the field of natural science which proceeded 
from the Academy; surely this knowledge was founded upon 
the organization of scientific work in the school. An advance 
of the highest importance was made by Usener and Wilamowitz 
when they took this opinion a stage further, and showed that 
even in Plato’s writings we can find traces of extensive empirical 
knowledge, sufficient alone to explain his pupils’ success in 
science. The inquiry came to an end, however, with the study 
of the copious scientific material displayed in such Dialogues 
as the Timaeus ; and even here many problems still await 
solution. Our judgement of Plato’s philosophy, in the narrow 
sense, has remained almost unaffected by the discovery of this 
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new relationship. One is surprised to find that it is the ‘philoso- 
phicaF interpreters who have seen the problem with the greatest 
clarity, and given an answer, on their own lines, to the ques- 
tion : how did Plato adapt his method to allow for a form of 
knowledge based on experience, yet truly scientific? The result 
has been that the gulf between Plato and Aristotle in scientific 
method appears to us to-day wider than ever, whilst, on the other 
hand, in particular branches of science it has been possible to 
show the continuity of the research begun in the Academy with 
that carried on in the Lyceum. 

In a previous discussion of the problem of Ao£a we arrived at 
this point: Plato, to apply to him an earlier phrase of his own, 
became a 9iAo0£dpcov ; the world of becoming, with its changing 
forms, now seemed to him to deserve the most serious explora- 
tion. As the Parmenides shows, this was bound to lead him into 
a difficulty, for which his earlier view of the structure of know- 
ledge was responsible. The things which ‘participated 5 , and the 
Idea in which they participated, suddenly seemed to be on one 
level. In the Republic Plato could still warn us with complete 
confidence against such a confusion (476 d, quoted above). In 
our earlier discussion of the problem of Ao^oc we showed how the 
universal and the particular underwent a process of mutual 
assimilation; the universal was in danger of being ‘reified 5 (but 
above all the particular acquired some traits of universality). 
One side of this change has been discussed in connexion with the 
Tprros av&pcoTTos criticism; the other side is our present concern. 

Because his conception of knowledge had been framed with 
reference to that which is known a priori , the problem of Ao£a 
brought Plato into difficulties of a simply insuperable kind; he 
was not the man to spare himself a single one of them; what 
other thinker would have stated the objections to all the merely 
possible consequences of his own doctrine as keenly as Plato did 
in the Parmenides and Sophist ? He had inherited from Socrates, 
and never lost, a conviction that only by thinking (ev Aoyois) can 
objects of any kind whatsoever be known. His consistency on 
this point makes Plato the founder of science in the strict sense. 
Now it was in the hope of maintaining this belief that he faced 
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the objections. Obviously he tried to attain his end in a way of 
his own; but that in no way diminishes his service in having 
stated the problem in this form at all. It was necessary and 
this is what has so often been misunderstood — for him to try to 
extend his knowledge to objects which are commonly accounted 
empirical — i.e. to take up arms against sense-perception — 
before he could see the full extent of the problem. Where 
sensation is of no account as a source of knowledge — where the 
moral interest prevails — it was relatively much easier for him 
to push home his principle; only those things were admitted as 
ovnra (realities) from his earlier standpoint, wherein he could 
find some genuine Being; when he spoke of ‘everything that is* 
the illusory things of our earth were simply excluded. From this 
the peculiarities of his philosophy result. In the Republic he has 
an elaborate doctrine of knowledge, complete in itself— a map 
of the various spiritual activities. If we insist on finding his later 
problems in the Republic, we are bound to be surprised at his fall- 
ing back into simple questions, and into solutions which, at first 
sight, seem surprisingly primitive. But, given the terminology 
of the Republic , the new task was bound to appear to Plato in this 
light: Can there be any alliance between knowledge, which is of 
the universal, and ‘opinion 5 , which is of the particular? Can 
opinion be conveyed to the mind through reason, Aoyos— the 
specific instrument of knowledge — and so be proved true ? Even 
in its ‘descending process’, the Dialectic of the Republic possessed 
no instrument for solving this problem. In the Republic , 26£cc 
and the slAos had belonged to quite separate worlds, and both 
now required to be radically remodelled. That they were bound 
to approach nearer to each other as soon as the Ideal Theory 
became general, we have already shown. 

In the Sophist , Aoyos,2i6£a,and aicr0T|cn$ are eventually placed 
side by side; Plato clearly indicates how they differ, and what 
they have in common. Undoubtedly that is his final word in 
the Dialogues; but just here, as all the interpreters agree, there 
lies an essential obscurity which seems to upset its entire 
foundation. 1 

1 [Stcnzel gives quotations from Apelt and Natorp in which they complain 
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The problem arose for Plato owing to the peculiar status of 
the Idea, half-way between universal and particular. It was 
neither general concept nor ‘presentation 5 of a particular, but a 
representation of the universal in the particular; a concept, in 
our sense, it was not. Plato confirms this by his attitude in the 
Sophist, where, when he sees the concept functioning in a way 
which seems to us perfectly natural, he is overcome by surprise 
and philosophical wonder. The Idea is by its very nature totality, 
wholeness ; it is not merely a wider universal, including what 
Tails under it’— it simply extinguishes other things and makes 
them invisible. The light which streams from the Good is so 
blinding that all else is left in darkness; in the logical sense also 
there is an essential difference between the Good, the uncondi- 
tioned, and the ‘assumptions’ which are conditional. Such is the 
character attributed to the Idea in the Symposium, where also its 
indivisibility is most plainly expressed. 

Aiai'psmg aims at the ‘ atomic form ’ 

What, then, could Plato make of a method which clearly con- 
firmed this property of the Ideas (indivisibility), and yet en- 
dowed them with all the functions of the concept? Every logical 
2icdpecns, if continued long enough, brings us to an ‘indivisible’ 
(d2ia!prrov, arpr|Tov, a-ropov). Otherwise reality will be par- 
celled up indefinitely, and hopeless scepticism will be the result 
(koctcc crpiKpa ZiaOpauovres, Sophist, 246 b). And Plato had now 
to face a new formal and stylistic problem : how far could certain 
technical terms, which had become customary in his school, be 
used in his works of imitative art, whose entire reference was to 
the intellectual life of earlier periods? It would certainly be a 
serious error for us to infer, from the fact that some term is absent 
from a Dialogue, or is often avoided by paraphrase, that it had 
‘not yet’ been coined. Once more only a careful attention to the 
literary form of the Dialogue can save us from two contrary 
errors, the reading of later ideas into a Dialogue, and the aban- 
donment of any attempt to interpret Plato’s hints of a system 

hat Plato’s explanation of false judgement in the Sophist is vitiated by a confusion 
ibout the meaning of pfj ov.] 
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with constant terminology; which would amount to a refusal to 
consider the Dialogues as philosophy. 

To apply this to the present instance: Plato says (1 Sophist , 
229 d) : ‘But we have yet to consider another point, whether it 
is now indivisible (aropov) as a whole, or admits of some further 
division worth mentioning.’ 1 The division of concepts is the 
road to the new sTAog, and this is an ‘atomic form’, whether this 
is the precise term used or not. Atafpeais cannot call a halt until 
it arrives at an object which is indivisible, or, as it is expressed in 
a half-figurative way, has ‘embraced’ this object (mpiAap|3av£tv, 
cruAXappccvaiv). But both this indivisibility and the newly found 
unity are relative. Just as it was necessary to split up one unity 
after another by division in order to arrive at wider and wider 
differentiation, so also even the final ‘atomic form 5 may be both 
one and many; that possibility can no longer be excluded. The 
example of the higher unities shows this, since, although divided, 
they too are wholes (6Aa). Thus the st2iri, beginning with the 
higher and more abstract ones, come to possess, after much 
effort and still within strict limits, the character of concepts; 
lower Tall under them 5 . And Plato, as we shall see, holds 
that the problem of ‘separation 5 is thereby practically solved. 

The ‘ atomic form 5 is reached by Deduction 

If we entirely leave out of account the direction in which 
Plato’s thought changes: if we attend solely to its results, and ask 
how we should nowadays describe the method which could have 
produced them, we shall reply that Plato’s method here has 
some distant resemblance to abstraction or induction. But Plato 
regarded it as the purest deduction — he believed that the content 
of the ‘atomic form 5 could be derived by division from the most 
general concept. By mere analysis he thought that he could 
‘constitute’ the object. The ontological character of Plato’s 
thinking is nowhere plainer than in this expectation that he 
could make an inference from mere concepts to a reality with 
a definite content. The ‘philosophical’ scholars are wont to 

1 Cf. Phaedrus , 277 B: TTplv <5cv tis t 6 te dXr| 0 is fKdarcov e&t} nipt ubv A£yEi yp&iyn, 
Karr* a0r6 te Trav ipi^eaflat 2worr6s ylviyrat, 6 pta 6 pEv 6 s *te -jt&Aiv kctt* pfypi toO Athbtou 
T^pvEtv hnarqSri. 
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derive from this a mere general assurance that ‘Plato finds reality- 
in thinking’. This, they say, is a timeless truth — ergo, this is 
Plato’s serious meaning. But Plato’s method of Division is in- 
tended to explain the actual particular in its determined being; 
i.e. Division is intended not merely to establish a general form 
for the judgement, but to prove the truth of particular judge- 
ments, having a definite content. This interpretation of Plato 
comes to grief, therefore, over the question of 2k6§oc. 

Aristotle, whose polemic aims at showing that 2ua(pEcns is not 
a valid form of proof, must have understood it in this way. His 
arguments also enable .us to see precisely where Plato supposed 
the factor of logical necessity to lie in his method of ‘constituting’ 
a definite object [Anal. Priora, 1. 31. 46® 31). Aristotle does not 
deny that the proposition that all beings are either mortal or 
immortal is certain ; but 2ucdpecns, he says, leaves the most essen- 
tial question open — namely, under which of these two concepts 
should we include the thing whose nature we want to know? 
Expressed in terms offormal logic, his objection is that the middle 
term in a valid syllogism must always have such-and-such a 
character, and in this sense it hits the mark, 1 though it may be 
said that the syllogism is no better able to solve the problem 
proposed by Plato, and that Aristotle is throughout his logic 
building on Plato’s results. But his remark shows the point on 
which Plato obviously laid greatest weight : one need only divide 
a higher elZo^at some point which nature has determined, some 
‘joint’ (2uo«pufi, Statesman , 259 d), or to take another metaphor, 
one need only divide it ‘organically’, as the skilled man dissects 
the limbs of a sacrificial victim ( Statesman , 287 c; Phaedrus, 
265 e) (or ‘specifically’, koct’ eI2o<;. Cf. 2aa<popotf, oiroo-anrEp ev 
E i2kEcn keIvtcci, Statesman , 285 b), in order to find determinations 
which logically exclude each other, under which by a simple 
process the next eIAos is fitted- For in most cases we do in fact 
accurately know whether the creature to be defined is e.g. mortal 
or immortal; the only thing is to make sure that no other pos- 
sibilities are left besides those which have been discovered by 
the natural ‘dissection’. The dissection, therefore, is always the 

1 Gf. Maier, Syllogistik des Arts to teles, iib. 70 foil. 
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crucial thing. The ease of dichotomy is easiest; here we have to 
answer a simple question. Is it X or T? c.g.islhcsophista layman 
or a specialist? Now it is true that this question can generally 
be answered as soon as it is rightly put. Hence it seems that the 
process has only to be continued in order to give us, by pure 
method, the grasp of a definite object; AiaipEcrts seems to be a 
‘manifestation through reason of the things that arc’, AqAcocris 
Aoyep tcov ovtcov. The demonstrative force which Plato finds in 
2ncupecns undoubtedly depends on there being a contradictory 
relation between the two species discovered in the next stage of 
Division. It is therefore easy to understand why he devotes a 
special discussion to this point at Statesman , 262 n foil. The 
‘pedantry’ of the entire method, which has aroused so much 
antipathy to it, is simply a consequence of the resolution not to 
omit, for the sake of brevity, any single step in Division, and 
not to establish prematurely any single obvious classification, 
but to advance by means of exclusive contraries which will 
conduct us by necessary' stages to the concept which we want. 
The subdivisions ought, if rightly found, to stand in the relation 
of ‘being’ and ‘not-bcing’. (Plato’s new discovery', which he con- 
siders so essential, is that ‘not-bcing’ may be understood in the 
sense of ‘difference’.) Pie must have found the demonstrative 
force of Division precisely at the point where Aristotle complained 
of its absence. To take the classic instance of dichotomous divi- 
sion: we ask, In which of the two parts must the form we seek 
be placed — this or ‘the other’? Not that, therefore this. The 
divider knows what the desired form is not, and knowing also that 
the alternatives are exclusive, he can recognize what it is. Many 
scholars think that it was the main purpose of the Sophist to show 
how not-bcing and being are related, viz. that they correspond 
to ‘this’ and ‘not tliis’; now the value of Atcupecns is that it is a 
never-ending attempt to show the intricate relation of being and 
not-being. Plato himself tells us that pq ov and 2ua!pecns are 
connected: Mia pev eoti ttou rai EKefvq (sc. q Serripou ©uens), 
to A’ rrri tco yiyvopEVOV pepos carrqs EKaoTOV a<popia6h' 
£movuptav laysi Ttva Javrrqs iAictv. 2uo TroAAal Teyvai t* eictI 
Asyopsvai xal emorqpai (257 c). Every stage in Division 
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shows a being and a not-being side by side. To take an 
instance from the Sophist: According to the end we have in 
view, we may designate the art of acquisition as 'being’ and 
that of production as ‘not-being’ (it excludes the former, i.e. 
it is not it, i.e. it is other); or if we are interested in one of the 
productive arts, we shall designate these as ‘being’. And just as 
the two divisions of art are connected by their participation in 
the 6Aov sT2o S of T^vq, so, in the next stage of division, the form 
which has at present been described as ‘being’ will be split open, 
and a new bifurcation of being and not-being discovered. The 
art of acquisition is a unity including two lower arts — acquisi- 
tion by trapping or stealth, and (exclusive to it) acquisition by 
violent appropriation. The process goes on and on, until the 
method has served its purpose and an ‘indivisible’ is reached, 
whether it be the angler or the sophist, the art of weaving or 
the art of statesmanship. 

The cru (jrrAoKq siAcov in the ‘atomic form’ 

Here a new surprise appears, at least for philosophers who, as 
we all know, had not yet successfully overcome the problem of 
predication. The process of division ends in one of union and 
connexion. This point has received only a minimum of recog- 
nition, owing to misunderstanding of the essence of the whole 
method, yet Plato, both in theory and in practice, placed it in 
the foreground. When any concept has been finally determined, 
all the various higher concepts on the side of ‘being’ are ‘brought 
together , 1 and the ‘proper’ definition of the concept results. 
This is a o-unirAoKq siAcSv, corresponding exactly to the cruinrAoKq 
ovopdTcov in the Theaetetus, though from that it proved impossible 
to derive a definition. A precise explanation of this oupirAoKq is 
given at Sophist, 221 a : ‘you and I, therefore, have now not merely 
agreed upon the name of the ajigler’s art, but also upon the defini- 
tion which describes its functions.’ The Indivisible, the ‘atomic 
form’, possesses all the predicates which are woven together in 
its definition. Here we should turn back to a problem stated in 
the Parmenides, viz. where the subject is a concrete real thing, it 

1 cw&yEiv, Sophist, 224 C; ouniAfav, ouvZeiv, 268 C. 
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is easy to show that it may without contradiction combine in 
itself various predicates, but can this be shown of the eIAos as 
well? 1 Socrates wished that it could, and his wish has been 
realized. The eIAos is one, an indivisible result of Division. At 
the same time it is many, inasmuch as the concept of its essence, 
its Aoyoj, is a combination of all the higher concepts. But this 
combination separates it from all other things, and preserves it 
from any chance of confusion with what resembles it. Plato 
often described in thcclearest terms thisvcryimportantKoivcovIa, 
cf. , for instance, Sophist, 264D,e: ‘Let us, then, renewthe attempt, 
and in dividing any class, always take the part to the right, hold- 
ing fast to that set of qualities in which the Sophist partakes, until 
we have stripped him of all his common properties, and reached 
his peculiar nature— cf. Statesman, 285 b: irpiv av crutmavra t& 
olKsia evtos pias opoionyros £p£as yevous tivos ouen'a Trepip&Xiyrai 
— so that we may exhibit him in his true nature, first and fore- 
most to ourselves, and secondly to kindred dialectical spirits.’ 
This is again reminiscent of the phrase oIkeTos Aoyog in the 
Theaetetus. Plato there argued that the oIkeTos Aoyoj proposed 
by Antisthenes was not properly a Aoyos at all, but only a ‘name’. 
It included no common factor, no genus proximum (208 a). By 
the true method of definition described in the Sophist, it is just 
by ‘preserving the common features’ {bgp\xzvo\ Tty . . . koivwviccs) 
that we are able to draw a line between koiv& and the ‘essence’, 
proper to the desired form, which survives when they are taken 
away, and so to discover its oIkeicc cpunij. The term TTepisAelv, ‘to 
remove from the circumference’, is chosen by Plato to show that 
in this process all other eiAr) are ‘separated off’. The word recurs 
at Statesman, 281 c: ‘Well, then, suppose that we define weaving, 
or rather that part of it which has been selected by us, to be the 
greatest and noblest of arts which are concerned with woollen 
garments — shall we be right? Is not the definition, although 
true, wanting in clearness and completeness; for do not all those 
others arts require to be first cleared away?’ (vaaas TrepiEAcopev) ; 


1 TToXO iievrav cote paAXov, 6$ 7l£ya>, ayaofldnv el tij tx° l *rn v canrfjv Taxrrqv drnopfav lv 
cxutoIs toTs eT2eoi Travxc&cnrws irXrKoph^v, uamp lv tchs 6ptop£voij 2ti^X6rrE f outojs Kal £v 
toT$ ?ioyiap£> Aaypcri*op£vois Parmenides , 129 E. 
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cf. also 268 c. And in this last quotation there is also a clear 
allusion to Theaetetus, 208 c, d. Plato mentions a wrongly as- 
signed differentia: . . . ‘the popular notion of telling the mark or 
sign of difference which distinguishes the thing in question from 

all others As, for example, in the case of the sun, I think that 

you would be contented with the statement that the sun is the 
brightest of the heavenly bodies which revolve about the earth.’ 
(Here language has left its trace. Aicwpepeiv means either ‘to 
distinguish oneself’ or ‘to be distinct’, i.e. different.) Finally, at 
Statesman, 258 c, we have the two processes placed side by side: 
the ‘separation’ of the remaining |Jif) o\rra, which ‘are not’ the 
form desired, and the process of collection which gives the desired 
unity: ‘Where shall we discover the path of the Statesman? We 
must find and separate off (xcopl* c^eAovtccs), and set our seal 
upon this, and we will set the mark of another class upon all 
diverging paths.’ Compare 268 c: the Statesman is not pre- 
cisely determined until ‘we have disengaged and separated him 
from those who hang about him, and claim to share in his pre- 
rogatives’— and 279 a: ‘We must put all these aside, until the 
Statesman is left alone.’ 



VI. THE DIALECTICIAN DEFINED: SOPHIST, 253 d 

To Kara yevr) AiaipEToeai Kai (itite toCttov eBo; ETEpov ffynaaaOai pr)TE 
ETEpOV OV TOUTOV P&OV OU TT]S AiaAEKTlKT)5 <pt}O0 VEV £tTWIT|PT1S eTvoci, 

Oukouv 5 y£ touto Awcrro; 2>pav pi'av Beov Ata froAAcov, evos EKaarou 
keivevou ycopij, ircamj AiarsTapEvriv Ikcxvcos AiaicreavFrai, Kai troAAas &Tepas 
dcAAfiAcov Otto pias e^coOev TTEpiEXopEvas, Kai piav aO Z\' SAcov ttoAASv kv ev’i 
awriPPevriv, Kai troAAas X“P 5 S “ 0 ^ AtcoptapEvas- touto A’ eotiv, fi te 
koivcoveTv Exacrra AOvarai Kai ouij pf), AiccKplvEiv Kcrrct yEvoj EtTkrraaSai. 

v have seen that when the common predicates are combined 
W ‘vertically’ (so to speak) a definition is the result. It would 

be most remarkable if just this process were missing from Plato’s 
explicit definition of the dialectician, wherein definition is made 
the whole purpose of dialectical method, -at Sophist , 253 D - And 
it is in fact included in the third section of the formula, which has 
given rise to so much conflicting discussion. 

This passage gives a general account of the meaning of the 
new Dialectic, and sets some new problems. There are two sum- 
maries of what it has to say, one at the beginning and one at the 
end. Both times two parallel activities are ascribed to the Dia- 
lectician. To kcctcc yevr) 2iaipElCT0ai Kai ur|TE toutov eT2os srspov 
fiypcraaSat pf|T£ ETEpov ov toutov pwv ou tt)S 2ia2EKmKfjs (ppaopev 
smcnfipris slvai; is the first summary. Then follows the disputed 
passage; and this is again summarized in the final definition, 
which again has two parts, touto 2’ scrnv, rj te koivcoveTv acaora 
2uvcrrat Ken owri pp, 2iaKpivEiv Kara yevoj Erricrraafiai. 1 Between 

1 The following passages from the Phacdrvs (265 C foil.) should be noticed: they 
show a very close resemblance with the Dialectic of the Sophist and Statesman . *Epol 
pev (peavrren ta p£v aAAa tu ovti rraiAia TrnralcrSai' tovtcov 2e tivcov ek Tvyns prjOhmov 2a/o Tv 
E ftoiv, el carroTv jrfjv 2vvapiv texvti AapEiv 2 vvoit6 tij, ouk (Syapi (note the two kinds). El$ 
piav te 12eov awopcovra aystv Ta TroAAcrxti 2iECT7rapplva, iva etcaaTov dpijopEvos 2 t}Aov Ttoig 
mpl ov cv dri 2adoKEiv teiAi} (note that definition is the aim). OAl. T6 2' mpov 
2f\ Elios t! A£yEts, 6 ScbKpares; 26). T6 rrdAiv kctt’ elAt] 2uvaa6ai 2icrrlpVEiv kcct* 

apSpa 3 TE9VKSV, xax ph hnyeipav Kcnrccyvuvat pspos Pn2£v, kokou paydpou TpSircp XP“~ 
pEvov (cf. Statesman, 287 c, Kara p£At] . . . olov UpElov AtaipcbpsOa). Then comes the 
summary: Tourcov 2 ti EycoyE outoste ^pacTris, w <DaT2ps, tgov 2iaip£o - ECov Kai cruvaycoycov, 
Tva olos te to AiyEtv te Kai 9pov£iv* £av Tt tiv* aAAov fjyrjacopai 2wcrr6v e!j ev Kai hrl TroAAa 
■^91^69’ opav, toutov 2id)Kto '‘KcrrdmoOE pet* lyviov wote SeoTo 0 . Kai phroi Kai tous 
2waphovj onjro 2p5v Et ph/ 6p9ws fj pfj TrpoaccyopEuco, 0 eo5 oT2e, kcjAw 2^ ouv p^CP 1 tou2e 
2ioAektikovs. ^Vith the Homeric quotation compare the playful description of the 
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these two bipartite phrases there comes the disputed passage, 
which is in four parts: Oukouv 6 ye touto Auvcctos Apav | piav 
\2lEov 2 aa ttoAAcov, ivoj ekccotou xeipkou yeopis, Travnri Aicxtetcx- 
{aeuqv Ikctvco5 2 ucao 9 avsTat, | xal TroAAas erepas &AAt|Acdv urro (lias 
g^coGav rrepiexopevas, | xai (hav au At 5 oAcov iroAAcov ev §vi aw- 
Tippevriv, | xai TroAAas X w P l S Travn^ Aicopiapevag. Some external 
signs render it likely that even here we are not to think of four co- 
ordinate things, 1 or again of a climax in three stages followed by a 
relatively unimportant afterthought, as Natorp would suppose; 
but rather that there are two pairs of related terms. These 
external signs are: first, the a ft at the beginning of section 3; 
secondly, the fact that piccv !A£ccv is parallel in x and 3, and 
ttoAA&s ( sc . IAeccs) in 2 and 4; lastly, the occurrence of the term ev 
(unity) in 1 and 3. Ritter has searched the Sophist and other 
Dialogues for examples of each of the processes mentioned here, 
with the intention of deciding the meaning of these words by 
inference from the examples which illustrate them. Now it is 
doubtful whether Plato’s view of a logical relationship would be 
the same as a modern one, and, apart from this, Ritter’s test has 
failed, as he admits, to bring to light a uniform terminology on the 
part of Plato. Obviously, if we pay no attention to his language, 
and hope that considerations of meaning may, by good luck, 
enable us to impress some sense upon the stubborn, half-figura- 
tive sentences, our result will inevitably be an arbitrary one. No 
certain explanation even of segments (2) and (4) has been given, 
although it is normally supposed that in (2) Plato is describing 
the inclusion of subordinate classes within a higher one, and in 
(4) contrary classes, mutually exclusive to each other, such as 
Rest and Motion. But Maier rightly draws attention to the point 
that (2) and (4) partly coincide : ‘sheer disparity between them , 
he says, ‘is unthinkable.’ He is entirely in the right. At 255 E 
Plato has certainly declared Rest and Motion to be altogether 
different’, but he believes that combination is possible even 
between ‘being’ and c not-being’ (the proof of this is indeed the 
principal aim of the Dialogue), hence Motion and Rest also 

Elcatic Stranger as a God: Sophist, 216 b. On the Phocdms as a whole, see Chap- 
ter IX. 1 It is not clear how this passage is related to 254 B, c. 
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cannot exclude each other as it is inferred from this sentence that 
they do; both participate in ‘being* which ‘comprehends 3 them 
(250 b, a reference also quoted by Maier)* It must, after all, be 
possible, says Plato, to bring them into relation with each other 
(256 b). And, above all, if this is not so, what purpose is served 
by ‘concepts which, passing through all the kinds (yevq), hold 
them together, so that they may be combined? 5 (253 c : the sense 
is the same whether we take the traditional text, or Wagner’s 
conjecture.) Or again by the concepts which ‘may without ob- 
stacle pass through all and be combined with all 5 (254 b)? Plato 
also definitely declines to discuss the evocvtIov (258 e) ; his sole 
concern in this Dialogue is with the newly discovered notion of 
difference, ETEpov in its new identity with up ov. And it is a 
priori probable that the doubtful fourth segment has something 
to do with this kind of contrariety. Moreover this assumption 
may also make it possible to throw light on the obscurity which, 
in the opinion of all scholars, surrounds the doctrine of contraries 
in the Sophist . 

The conflict of interpretations in regard to the first section is 
most instructive. Natorp, wishing to obtain a climax, keeps this 
section down, and finds in it only the simplest application of the 
unity of a concept, its application to a manifold of objects given 
separately and individually to the senses. It would then corre- 
spond to the union of individuals in a universal which, in the 
earlier phase, Socrates had so often been made to demand. His 
expressions occasionally had the same ring as in the present 
passage, e.g. at Meno , 77 a: *AAA a 181 Arj, Treipco kou ov k\xo\ Tpv 
UTroctyEcnv coroAovvat, Kocra oAou eittcov apETfis rrepi 5ti ecrriv, 
Kai TTccuaai ttoAAoc ttoicov ek tou £vo$, oirep <paai tous owTpi- 
Povras Tl EK&OTOTE Ol OKCOTTTOVTES, CCAA* ECCaOS 6Ar|V KCC1 Vyifi eItTE 

ti eotiv apETfj. 1 In substance, therefore, this view at first seems 
perfectly possible; but some serious objections arise. Apelt and 
most other scholars with him assume that here the allusion 
throughout is to Ideas only, and not to sensible things ‘quae in 
mundo mutationis fluctibus obnoxio posita et a dialectica aliena 
sunt 5 . And indeed the constant concern of the whole Dialogue 
1 But the meaning here is entirely different, see below. 
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is with the Koivcovia tcov ysvSbv or siAcov. Moreover it would be 
striking if die iroAAct of the sensible world were termed skccotov 
ev ywpis, as units already separate and distinct. This question 
must for the time being remain open. We need only remember 
that the whole process of development here described has been 
one of rapprochement between individual and slAoj, each coming 
to resemble the other. The conflicting interpretations here give 
us an external sign of the fact. 

The third section is explained in the most various ways, and 
even the traditional text has been questioned: Apelt reads 

ev £vf for EV EV1. 

Segment (3 ) : the oupTrAoKT] siAcov in the 'atomic form 1 

It is the third segment which makes this disputed passage 
relevant to our argument. Now in the light of our quotation 
from 264 e (see above, p. 94), we can see that the third and 
fourth segments belong closely together. Plato has in mind a 
completed classification. An Idea passing through several 
‘wholes’, oAcc, is combined to form a ‘unity’. This unity is the 
form whose definition is sought. Words for ‘bind together’, 
‘combine’ recur in the passages quoted on p. 93 (ctuvAeIv, 
au[IirAketv) . Now both the text of these passages and their sense 
informs us that, by the same process,, many other forms are 
utterly separated from the desired one. The final segment, there- 
fore, is not intended to describe some reciprocal relationship 
between classes — this would have needed a definite mention, as 
in (2) ; its purpose must be to show how the remaining concepts 
aredissociatedfromtheunityachievedin(3). Thus theargument 
does not concern definite concepts like Rest and Motion, but 
only the relationships between concepts of which every Atafpscns 
and definition provides fresh instances. Upon this view, we can 
explain something which causes the interpreters to puzzle their 
brains, viz., why Plato is so strangely inconsistent about the rela- 
tion between concepts; the only contrariety which he here recog- 
nizes in so many words is that of difference, to eteoov. 

A special word must be said of the phrase Ai’ oAcov iroAAcov. 
The reading of Proclus, cxAAcov iroAAcov, disposes of any linguistic 
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difficulty, but gives a colourless sense. The use of oAcov for ttccvtcov 
is unlikely as early as Plato, though Apelt and Natorp unhesitat- 
ingly take it in this sense. (The former translates ‘quae cum 
quavis alia notione copulari possint’, which ignores ttoAAcov; the 
latter ‘through all the many’.) Natorp quotes as a parallel 
253 a, 253 c, but all that this really shows is that 2ua ttovtcov is 
Plato’s phrase for ‘throughout all’, and moreover, he could 
scarcely have used 2a’ oAcov in the same sense two lines further 
on (253 d). The parallel is nevertheless of some assistance. 
The term oAov, in a logical context, always indicates unity. Now 
the division of uni ties is thespecial service performed by 2acdpscns, 
and Plato’s mention of the apepterros 1 2v£a ( Theaetetus , 205 c) 
shows clearly that he has 2uoapecns in mind. Not long before, 
Plato has actually examined the notion of the oAov, but, on the 
assumption that it must be indivisible (204 e), which is carefully 
retained in the Theaetetus , he is faced with the contradiction that 
oAov cannot be distinguished from ttov. The Parmenides is like- 
wise careful to keep in the background the solutions which are 
to be offered in the Sophist . Now here the quality of oAov 1 is 
attributed three times to the 5IA05 2 in a few lines, to emphasize 
that it would be a contradiction for the ‘many’ to participate in it. 
(So also kccOoAou is connected along this road with the meaning 
of oAov. Later it becomes a rigid technical term, and Plato had 
prepared the way.) 

But the Sophist rests on entirely different assumptions, and on 
new knowledge. Plato naturally reminds us of the old contradic- 
tion which has now been solved. The whole eTAos, he has found, 
is divisible into lesser EiArj, and yet it need not lose its character 
as a whole, a unity. And at 253 c he openly says : kcci ttccAw ev tois 
2accipECTecriv, si 2u 3 oAcov ETepcx Tfjs 2ucnpEaecos ama. But could 
he possibly have used 2u 3 oAcov here in the sense of 2uoAou 
(throughout) without bothering to distinguish them? The fact 
is that his terms differ according as the reference is to Division or 
Collection, (1) Where he is concerned with the Division of 
wholes or unities, he says 2u 3 oAcov. From the point of view of 

1 Parmenides , 137 c. 

2 Cf. the phrase hc&crrou o\o v in Theaetetus, 174 a, explained in b. 
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sense, the important thing is not that Division extends through 
‘all 5 , but that it passes through wholes or unities. (2) Conversely, 
where the process of Collection is described, as it was in the pre- 
ceding phrase, the essential thing is to include all the kinds 
(yevr|) under certain higher ones; hence we there had 2ua 
tt&vtcov. And this 2 uoc mxvTcov makes it obvious that the 2 ua in 
2a a oAoov has not the force of ^section. Aid may merely denote 
that which ‘passes through 5 , and affects more subjects than one; 
although, owing to the proximity of Ai-cupeiv, the literal sense 
of the word seems occasionally to come to life. 

On our view, then, 6Acc takes the place of the plural of ev. In 
the Philebas evo&ss and povaAes occur in this sense, and in other 
respects Plato does not hesitate to borrow largely from Pytha- 
gorean terminology. However, when he comes there to speak 
of Division, he seems to have boldly used ev as its own plural in 
tcov §v ekeivcov . 1 Movas in Phaedo , 10 1 c, 105 c, has quite a dif- 
ferent meaning — the Idea of Unity, participation in which 
renders a thing one, precisely as it obtains any other predicate 
by sharing in the Idea. This is a very clear indication of the 
distance between his earlier view, and the new notion that every 
eTAosis a unity and a ‘whole 5 . In the Sophist , for reasons which 
we have seen, oAov seems to him a more significant term than 
€V« Perhaps he chooses it just because he is at the same time 
emphasizing that the Idea is divisible. If so, his choice of a term 
is governed by deliberate intention; c many wholes, or unities 5 
may be a somewhat violent combination, but in sense at least 
the expression is clear and understandable. 

We have so far reached the following result: segments (3) and 
(4) are closely related, and describe the process of obtaining the 
definition, Aoyos, of a single form, \x\a iAea. We break up the 
many higher unities, and connect together the predicates so 
obtained. This blend of predicates constitutes the new unity 
(ev) which we require, and at the same time sharply separates 
off all other Ideas from the required one. Upon the same basis 
we must try to understand the first half of the definition, i.e. 
segments (1) and (2), and it will be natural to expect that these 

1 Cf, Bury’s note on the passage in his edition (Cambridge, 1897). 
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also are closely connected. There are significant points of re- 
semblance between (i) and (3) and between (2) and (4). Hence 
we may not only expect that (1) and (2) will be connected after 
the pattern of (3) and (4)3 but also, since each of the four seg- 
ments has its complement, that (1) can be explained from (3), 
and (2) from (4) ; from the way in which the whole passage is 
constructed, there must be two pairs of related opposites, which 
together frame our definition of the activity of Dialectic. 

Now in segments (1) and (3) we find the term ev, and in 
(1) it is used in the plural, in (3) in the singular. But we also 
notice in (3) the expression oAcov. It has just been discovered 
that 6Aa is the plural of tv, and that the ev mentioned in the 
latter half of the definition is the ‘atomic form’. The atomic 
form’ is the conclusion to a Auxtpecns; it. is something which 
results when the |iia lAea, mentioned in segment (3), has been 
dealt with by the method of (3) and (4) • A clear-cut distinction 
has been found between it and the many other Ideas (x“p' l S 
Aicopicrpevas). Now the unity in segment (1) had been provided 
from the start, £vos ekccotov xeipevou x^P'S- The use of keTctOcxi 
deserves special notice, since it must apply to something attained 
by logical activity (TiOevoa). Plato does not, however, bring to 
the front this implication of activity, as he does in segment (4), 
where it is required by the sense (2ucopicrpevas contrasted with 
Atopijeiv) . If, then, the operations of (3) and (4) aim at separa- 
tion, those of (1) and (2) will aim at uniting terms given to us as 
separate. This meaning is in fact expressed with great clarity 
in (2) : ‘many different forms comprehended from without by a 
single form’. There could scarcely be any doubt that this ex- 
presses the subordination of a lower Idea to a higher one, if this 
sense had not already been provided by segment (1). No doubt 
m an y scholars are deterred from taking this obvious view of the 
phrase ‘comprehended from without’ by the fact that it had 
earlier been applied to the inclusion of Motion and Rest within 
Being (250 b, where ouAAapeiv is added in expansion of Trepiexe- 
ctScci) . It is difficult to think of Being as a higher class, which in- 
cludes the other two. But surely it may well be the case that 
Plato, seeing in the method of Aicdpecns the source of all his logical 
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knowledge, judges that its classifications are the fundamental 
type of all communion (Koivcovia) between forms, and applies 
it to cases where, to the modern mind, some different logical 
relationship is involved. 1 Since it can scarcely be doubted that 
segment (2) refers to the subordination of lower classes to higher 
ones, if only an appropriate sense canbe found for segment (1) — 
the device used by Natorp has been mentioned — let us here take 
this meaning for granted. What, then, is left for segment (1)? 
(1) is related to (2) as (3) to (4). In (3) and its counterpart (1) 
we have the preconditions of the result successfully achieved in 
(4) and its counterpart (2). The unity in (3) is formed by a con- 
nexion, based upon 2ucdps<jis, of the higher unities; the appro- 
priate predicates, which are called ovtcc because they c are 5 the 
object defined, are collected to form a definition. When that is 
done, the work of segment (4) can take place : the desired class 
can be finally separated from the many other classes. And we 
have shown by immediate parallels from the Sophist and States- 
man that this explanation is correct. In segment ( 1 ) , accordingly, 
we are shown the precondition of the real and decisive synopsis of 
forms under a higher unity which takes place in segment (2) : 
the objects which are to be united must first be known in their 
separation; it is necessary to grasp the principle of the separation, 
which extends through all the instances, and explains why we 
are confronted, as we are, by many discrete unities. Or, to 
allow Plato to explain this in. his own words (255 d, e) : 

5E. TT^nirrov ttjv 6orr§pou cpucnv Aekt£ov Iv toT$ etAeaiv otfaav, kv ols 
TTpoonpoOpEOcc. 

©EAI. Nat 

5EE, Kal Aia tt&vtcov ye ay-rf}V cxutcov (prjaopEV eTvcu ^lEAriAuQuIav ev eKacrrov 
yap eTEpov slvat tcov aAAcov ou 2ua ttjv carrou aAAa 2la to jiETex £ i v 

Ttjs IA£as tt^s Ocnipou. 

This passage has, on the surface, such a striking family likeness 
to the first part of the definition that it has often been quoted 
for elucidation. But at the same time it also teaches us how 
closely the first and second segments belong together; for we 
cannot know how and why any ‘unity’ is ‘o ther (&repov) than the 
1 See what is said below in Chapter VII, on Being as the highest general concept. 
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definiendum until we understand, and treat as an independent 
52i£cc, the principle upon which its otherness depends -until, in 
fact, we discover the pf| ov to be no less real than the ov. Thus 
once again 2nafpems is found to be Plato’s guiding idea. He 
describes it (235 c) as a method of inquiry which ‘investigates 
particular instances, and includes them all’ (twvoutco^uuciieuwv 
pmevai kcc 0’ EKacrra te Kal etti wcan-a). Here is a new descrip- 
tion of the method of Dialectic, additional to the various two- 
fold divisions which occur as illustrations of its working. And it 
is completely in harmony with our passage (253 d) . In segments 
(1) and (2) the inquirer starts out from the particulars (EKacrra), 
searches for a comprehensive form, and strives to ‘include all’ 
(ett! irdvra) ; this is the process of connecting the separate units. 
In segments (3) and (4), on the other hand, he carries out the 
actual separation, coming down from a higher eTAoj until the 
final goal of2uafp£cns is reached. The result is a unity sharply 
distinguished and marked off from many others; and this was 
just what Plato had in view when he said in the preceding sen- 
tence: ‘Shall we not say that it is the work of the science of Dia- 
lectic to divide things into their kinds, not considering classes 
to be different when they are the same, or the same when they are 
different?’ (i.e. rve must avoid both wrong divisions and wrong 
connexions). At the same time the plan of a 2uaipecns, accord- 
ing to Plato, displays all the various possibilities ofroivcovia, and 
this he expresses in the summary at the end : touto A ecttiv, 
te koivcoveIv EKacrra luvcrrai Kal orrq pf), 2uaKplvEiv Kcrra ycvos 
E-rriaraaeai. If we think of higher and lower concepts arranged 
in the form of a pyramid, it is easy to understand Plato’s meaning 
when he says (254s) : ‘We have agreed that some of the species 
are willing to communicate with each other, and some are not ; 
and that some combine to a slight extent, others more often, 
and there is no reason why a few should not combine in all 
cases with all.’ The higher the concept, the more numerous its 
subordinate species. And it is perfectly true that the method of 
Division shows in the clearest possible way how certain concepts 
are exclusive to each other, i.e. cannot be combined; this follows 
from our discovery that there is pi) ovin each stage of Division 
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(p. 92). This is Plato’s solution of the contradictions in which 
scholars claim that he is involved in his treatment of Motion 
and Rest. 1 

After the interpretation which has been given, it will be easier 
to solve some of the problems of our passage. On our view the 
unusual combination of terms oAcov ttoAAcov will be parallel to 
Ata-n-oAAcov in segment (1). Whyis oAcov added in one place if it 
could be dispensed with in the other? In the first case, the mean- 
ing of ttoAAcov was elucidated by the addition of evos kaorou 
KEipfvov but in segment (3) there was no such support, 

and the higher unities, the ‘many’, were mentioned in a different 
grammatical case from the desired new unity, designated as ev. 
Plato could not thus rely on the former clause to explain the 
latter, and so he added the synonym of ev, oAov, putting it, as 
was necessary here, in the plural. 

But this last remark may give rise to another and more serious 
objection. The detail in segments (r) and (2) is fuller than in 
the other pair, and the necessary acts of thought are made clearer. 
To explain how the mind understands the separateness of the 
rejected forms, a special act of synthesis is introduced, whereby 
the ‘other’ or ‘not-being’ is itself found to be based on a uniform 
principle (pfcc IAecx). Only then is it possible to apply, as we do 
in segment (2), a higher and more comprehensive unity. Hence 
in the latter half— in segments (3) and (4) — one stage must be 
wanting. Which is it? Segment (3) describes to us the combina- 
tion of the properties of higher classes in order to form the defini- 
tion. Now this necessarily presupposes the cleavage of these 
higher classes into their species, and this is the missing stage. It 
must be remembered that only one of the classes which result 
from each new Division can be chosen, and become a component 
part of the definition (cf. 264 e, TropsueaQai Kcrra toutt! Ae£ioc del 
UEpos toO Tpr|0EVTos and EXopEVoi Tfjs tou crocpicrroO Koivcovias) . 
In our discussion we have quoted a parallel passage, 264 d, e — 
from which the phrases just quoted are taken — and it gives a 

1 We must return later to this point; for we are far from having exhausted the 
difficulties of this definition, although it occupies but a few lines. See below. 
Chapter IX. The concrete individual is only real for Plato, in so far as it represents 
a general type. 
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description of the same operation as that in (3) and (4)5 namely 
to ow 2 vfjcxo(i, ctuhttAsksiv, cruvaysiv. And here once more the 
division of the higher kinds receives special mention. Why, then, 
was it omitted at 253 ^ ? Perhaps because it had already been 
so strongly emphasized in segment (1) that any union of classes 
under a higher Idea presupposed a Division. Hence when Plato 
came to the second half of the process of Dialectic, the Division 
proper, it could be taken for granted that before any synoptic 
act could be performed, Division was necessary. He had just 
mentioned that the most basic necessity for all Dialectic was 
the ‘art of division into kinds’ ; and it is emphasized again imme- 
diately afterwards, Aiaxplveiv Kara yevos, 253 e. Aicapecxis, in fact, 
is the fundamental idea in our passage. We must now show in 
detail that it is equally essential to the doctrines of the Sophist as 
a whole. 

We have already, in our discussion of ‘not-being’, embarked on 
the proof of this fact; and in analysing the meaning of segment 
( 4 ) we have shown how2aatpEcns explains the unusual theory of 
contraries in the Sophist. We shall soon find an opportunity to 
put together and amplify what has been said. 



VII- A05A AND AIAIPESE 


W E have thus obtained an idea of Dialectic in the Sophist , 
and we must forthwith try to use this idea to throw light 
on the last and most difficult problem of this Dialogue, its atti- 
tude to 2ri>£oc. Philosophically, the main impression left by the 
passage into which we have just completed a careful inquiry 
is likely to be that ‘separation’ and ‘combination’ are two logical 
operations in indissoluble union; each method depends on the 
assistance of the other. Plainly this is what is meant by the cor- 
relation of the four segments into two pairs. This systematic 
interdependence of the two methods is indeed much emphasized 
by Plato. But that in no way prevents us from asking, even 
if the reasons which lie behind Plato’s preference are merely 
historical and psychological, which of them, separation or com- 
bination, is presented to us in this passage as the really novel, 
and therefore the more important one. Now as regards our 
passage, the answer comes of itself: it is Division (separation) 
which is the pillar of Dialectic; at the close of our discussion, 
where we dealt with an apparent fault in the symmetry of the 
definition, we found a proof of this; we also found it implied 
beyond doubt in the recurrence of such phrases as to koto yevrj 
2 uatpelcr 9 ca (253 d), 2uaKpiveiv kcctoc yevos (253 e). If we once 
more attempt to compare the Dialectic of the Republic with that 
of the Sophist (it must be remembered that the former does not 
contain the slightest allusion to the division of concepts — it men- 
tions an ascending and a descending process, but these, as we have 
often stressed, are related quite differently from the later 2uatpscns 
and ouvcxycoyri), the result of the comparison is to show how 
completely different was the aim of Plato’s earlier method; the 
Republic (537 c) identified the dialectician with the cruvoTTriKos. 
It may be said that in both places we have an upward and a 
downward process in necessary logical connexion with each 
other, and that the obvious difference of emphasis is an ‘acci- 
dent’. However, the main theory which we have presented 
enables us to discover motives of doctrine in this ‘accident’. We 
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found that the upward look, the strong emphasis on Separate 5 
Ideas, was fundamental to the view of the Republic ; it required, 
even in its logical doctrine, a movement towards what was abso- 
lute and unconditioned. Now, in the Sophist and its kindred 
Dialogues, any such relation to the unconditioned Idea of the 
Good has utterly disappeared, at least for Dialectic proper; 
about this it is too late for us to hesitate. In the Dialectic of 
the Sophist , even the reference to a supreme unity, by which 
all Being is comprehended, is relegated to the background. (It 
occupies Plato once more in his latest speculation, but we have 
not yet come to this.) The most important form of koivcovIcc 
between classes, expressed in the words cruirnAsKeiv, owAetv, 
owayaiv, was the blend formed of the concepts of widest range 
in order to define the narrowest; this we were able to place 
beyond doubt. Aiatpeais, then, is the proper object of the 
whole dialectical procedure, towards which even cruvotycoyrj is 
directed; ‘division 5 being undertaken not on account of the 
highest unit, but of the lowest. The new Dialectic, therefore, 
aims at discovering an slAo 5 which cannot be further divided; 
and this is found at the bottom of the scale. 

Aoyos as the criterion of truth in c sensation 5 and judgement 

We saw above that the Idea was essentially an intuition by 
which the universal is represented in a particular, and we fol- 
lowed its development to the point at which it seemed about to 
lead Plato on to the problem of individuality. 

Our study of the Theaeietus and Sophist has now carried us to 
the same point. The question which now arises is one which we 
foresaw as inevitable in our first outline of the theory of Ideas, 
What does sense-perception (aicr0rjcns) contribute to the know- 
ledge of particulars? 

Here again the Sophist responds to the Theaeietus , like the image 
in a mirror. Just as the latter rejected, patiently but firmly, the 
claim of sensation to be the sole source of knowledge — denied 
that aicr0r)cns could be equivalent to emcrrfjprj, and showed 
that opinion, whilst it was unaccompanied by Aoyog, could not 
derive from within any knowledge of its own truth or falsity, 
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so in the second half of the Sophist it is conceded that both 
sensation and Aoyos help to frame the object which we 
know. Many would say that this is too readily granted. This 
correspondence between the Dialogues must be the basis of 
our present study; only if it be observed shall we learn what 
are the ‘objects’ or ‘judgements’ of which Plato is primarily 
thinking. 

In a brief and mysterious sentence, 2o£a and cacr6qcns appear 
side by side with Aoyos (264 a) . They may participate in ‘being’ 
or ‘not-being’, and so become true or false; this is an instance of 
the ‘connexion’ or ‘communion’, used in the Sophist — with such 
a bewildering variety of meanings — to solve all difficulties. As 
for the ‘theory of the judgement’, this too is solved in virtue of 
Koivcovia: a proposition must be composed of substantives and 
verbs, and cannot consist of substantives alone or verbs alone. 
(The remark is indeed commonplace, and Natorp remarks that 
‘it pays too much respect to grammatical form’, p. 293.) Then 
once more the question, how do propositions secure true or false 
meaning? is simply put aside with an allusion to their sharing in 
‘being’ or ‘not-being’. Are we to suppose that all these questions 
occurred to Plato in such a form? Did he really intend to pro- 
pound a theory of the judgement? It may appear so, but it tells 
in favour of the contrary view that, if these are the questions of 
the Dialogue, it gives the scantiest of answers to them. Plato 
obviously regarded them as minor questions, mere phases of a 
more essential problem; and if it is found that, within the 
framework of this problem, the questions can be more satisfac- 
torily answered, our guiding interpretation will have received 
further support. For us, it is very easy to explain the special 
affinity which exists between sensation and judgement (ai'crSqais 
and 26 £cc) and Aoyos, as its nature appears in the Sophist and 
Statesman. 

4 Not-Being ’ not a mere formal principle 
The Aiatpeois of Plato is designed as an instrument which may 
bring experienced fact within his conception of knowledge. He 
sees in it a means of descending, by stages of pure thought 
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independent of experience, or so he believes, to the objects some- 
how presented by our sensation and the A6£a founded upon it. 
But before the object so presented, or reproduced in idea, can be 
judged true or false, another factor — Aoyos or definition must 
be added. Such a Aoyos forms a unity (ev), as we found in our 
long examination of Sophist , 253 d; but it does far more than 
merely establish the unity of the object — it also informs us, 
through definition, of the content of the object. That ‘not-being 5 
has a definite sense — a sense which may change, but is never 
merely formal — is often emphasized by Plato. The clearest 
statement of this comes at 257 c, 1 where we are distinctly told 
that hot-being’ ‘when it is added to something — and so not sur- 
veyed as a whole — always has a special name’ ; thus it is quite 
logically made responsible for the variety of arts and sciences 
with their different names: Plato definitely has the analysis of 
concepts in his mind. c Not-being’, for him, never has the mean- 
ing of a bare formal principle, of somewhat the same kind as the 
law of contradiction. He always thinks of it as having meaning 
and substance. When a form is analysed by Division, the various 
elements are ‘scattered 5 , but they continue to influence each 
other. So Division can account for truth and falsehood in a 
material sense, even in the sphere of observed fact. 

A glance at the plan of a 2ua! pecrts will show how Plato 
supposes that a Aoyog, by being blended with ‘not-being 5 , 
becomes false (260 c)T (The primary meaning of Aoyos is 
definition; of this, more will be said presently.) The definition 
is true if one keeps to theproper side of the Aiaipecns (cf. eyopevos 
Trjs tou crocpiOTOu Koivcovias), and combines the ovtcc, which will 
vary with the object he has in view. It is just because jif) 6v has 
a precise and easily understandable meaning, that a false step 
into vyeuAos is so easy to imagine. E.g. in the Division which is 
intended to discover the Sophist, ‘being’ is to siAcoAoTroirjTtKov, 
‘not-being 5 to ccuTOTroiriTiKov. Hence Plato regards it as un- 
necessary to give special warnings against this danger; and surely 
even here his thought is less abstract than it appears at first sight. 
One single slip from the right side, i.e. one interchange of ‘being’ 

1 We have quoted this passage in an earlier examination of nrj 6v. 
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with ’not-being’, makes the Aoyos false, applies false predicates 
to the required notion, and attributes to it some ‘other’ which 
it really ‘is not’. 

That Plato hopes to discover through Division a Being whose 
content is thoroughly definite, comes fully to light in connexion 
rvith 2 o§cc and ai<j0T)cns. Indeed one has only to recall what 
Plato’s ultimate purpose was, in his great digression about up 
ov, in order to understand numerous passages in the Sophist 
— like 257 c which was recently quoted. The basis which comes 
to light in these passages is that on which the whole Dialogue, 
even the seemingly general theory of objects, rests. The purpose 
of the Dialogue is to explain error and truth, appearance and 
reality; and the whole design of the latter part is such that the 
reader or listener expects a solution to drop e'asily into his hands. 
If Plato’s thought in the decisive passage appears to involve some 
sudden leaps, no doubt -we ourselves are to blame for this by our 
manner of interpretation. The vital passage is 263 d foil., where 
Aoyos, Aiavoicc, Ao£a, and cpavTaoia are distinguished. ‘Judge- 
ment’ (Aoyos) is defined, in the way we already know, as a ‘com- 
bination of names with words of time’. As to false Aoyos, its 
‘real and true’ origin is that the speaker asserts ‘the different 
as -the same’, ‘the unreal as real’. By this statement the 
Stranger holds that the question as to Ao|a and <pcarracr{cc is 
already solved : Ti As 2 r\ ; Aiccvoia ts KcdA6§a kcci (pavracda, |tcov 
ouk f|Ar) ArjAov oti tocutcc ys vj/a/Aij re kcci aAriQfj ttcwS’ fincov ev 
Tats vyuyaTs lyylyverai; but it proves to be necessary to dis- 
tinguish between these three things. In the first place Aiavoioc 
is identified with Aoyos, jvhere possibly there is some play on 
the etymological similarity of AiccAoyos and Aiavoioc. The only 
distinction between them, the only special mark of Aoyos in 
contrast to Aiccvoia, is outward physical expression. And since 
by the whole structure of the Dialogue, it follows that the full 
meaning of Aoyos is what Ave call, in grammar, a sentence, 
and, in logic, a judgement, the same meaning must apply 
equally to Aiccvoia. Whether this view of Aoyos is right or 
wrong, we need not here ask. One may see from this how re- 
mote the question, whether we can think without an inner 
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form of words, still is from Plato’s mind. The connexion be- 
tween thinking and inner speech seemed to him so natural that 
he could scarcely even have put this question. But what meaning 
is to be attributed to thinking’ in such a case? This must be 
decided, if we are to obtain clarity about these problems and 
their solutions. 

O&oiS and 001690015 

But this, like everything that follows, depends on the way in 
which assertion and denial (96015, 671690015, 263 e) are under- 
stood. 1 Plato says that they are an ‘experience’ (716605) which 
occurs as soon as judgements are made (£v Aoyoi5) . If the experi- 
ence is confined to ‘thinking within the soul’, it is called Ao£a; 
if it arises not by the soul’s own agency, but in response to sense- 
perception (2u 3 atoOrjoecos), it is then called 9 ovto0{o. It 
is to be observed that when assertion and denial occur in the soul 
(Traprj) through sensation, 900/7-00(0 arises. Throughout the 
argument the main stress is laid on this act of saying yes or no; 
when Plato refers to the completion or ending of thought 
(a7TOT£Aarrri0i5)— a description of Ao£a given presently in the 
general summary, 264 B — it is this act which is meant. And the 
reason is plain : Plato is using the connexion of things with [if] ov 
or ov to solve all his difficulties. A6£ot and 01067)015 are capable 
of this connexion in virtue of their affinity with Aoyo5. Thus 
they can become true or false. To Theaetetus this is instantly 
clear (71065 A 9 ov;), and the Stranger observes with satisfaction 
that an answer has been found ‘unexpectedly soon’ to the prob- 
lem which had seemed insuperable. 2 And the attempt to define 
the Sophist by classification is promptly continued from the 
point where it was abandoned before the great digression, namely 
the distinction between true and false copies. The existence of 
the latter has been proved, since it has been shown that deception 
truly is deception, and exists (266 e) ; and on this the definition 
of the Sophist depended. 

1 GF. Theaetetus, 189 e ccCrrf) fauTnv IpcoTcoaa Kal crrroKptvou£vr|, kccI <p&aKoucra 

Kal ou <p6oxouaa. 

2 KotctvoeTs ouv 6ti Txp6rEpov fjup^Qii 26£a Kal A6 yos t) Kara *rf)v Ttpoa^OKiav fjv 

kpopriOriUEv fipTi . . . ; 
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Does the old artistic purpose at all survive in the Sophist ? 
If so, the difference between true and false 2o£a must follow as 
clearly from the premisses of the Dialogue as Plato assures us 
that it does. If it is not a work of art, it is open to us to call it a 
‘pedanticschool-bookfortheyoungestmembersof the Academy’, 
but in that case Plato was less justified than ever in enveloping 
in the cloak of entire self-evidence all the obscurities which are 
detected by Apelt and Natorp. On their view, the author 
of the Sophist would himself be an arch-sophist — one who ‘does 
not know’, yet asserts his knowledge and is confident of victory. ' 
Now if a commentary on this passage had survived from the 
contemporary Academy, obviously every interpreter of the 
Sophist would feel bound to employ it for the discovery of Plato’s 
fundamental view of Aoyos, 26£cx, and aioQqcns. But we are 
actually in a much more favourable position. Plato examines 
in the Philebus the entire set of problems which are involved, and 
shows us quite definitely how he supposes that Ao^ct and oucj0r|cris 
are connected with ‘assertion’ and ‘denial’. 


l Philebus‘ > (38 foil.) as a commentary on A6£oc and afcr9r|cns in the 
‘ Sophist * 

By a train of thought which is itself interesting, Plato is led 
to diverge from the special problem of the Philebus, and to con- 
sider true and false opinion. Here (38 a foil.), as throughout the 
Philebus, Plato has in mind the pair of contraries which he had 
discussed in the Sophist — ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ in their more 
precise sense as ‘true’ and ‘false’ ; his task is to employ these for 
the analysis, and hence the more precise knowledge, of Pleasures. 
‘Can we find no difference at all between the Pleasure which 
arises in us accompanied by right opinion and by knowledge, 
and that which is accompanied by error (ipsuAos) and ignorance 
(avoias MSS., perhaps dyvoias) ?’ Now follow some vitally 
important remarks on A6£oc* (38 b) : Oukouv Ik uvf)iJir|s ts kocI at- 
cr0f|<recos Ao£a f)pTv Kai to AiocAo^d^aiv ayysipstv ytyveS’ eKdaroTe; 
The text at the end is again very uncertain ; eyycopstv maybe the 
right reading. AiaAo^djsiv is a carefully chosen word, which 
must obviously be retained just because of the connexion, which 
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it recalls, between 2iaipeTcr9at, 2tccvoict, and Like many 

other compounds of -for example, 2icao06cvecr0cn — it is 
designed to express the work of ‘distinction’ between different 
things; hence the similarity between Zo^etv and ‘judge’. 

In spite of this we are told, and in no uncertain terms, that 
26^0 is the result of memory and sense-perception; i.e. in close 
proximity to the word 2na2o§ cgeiv, 2o?;a occurs as a term of psy- 
chology, meaning ‘presentation’. This is strikingly parallel to 
the last part of the Theaetetus. That Plato’s notion of knowledge 
has, with the change in the objects known, become deeply im- 
bued with psychology, appears at the very beginning of the 
PMlebus in the list of mental activities, all intended to be instru- 
mental in knowledge, which are opposed to Pleasure; memory 
occurs side by side with thinking, right opinions and right in- 
ferences. And the same impression becomes even stronger when 
we read the description of ‘inner and outer speech’. 2 Here Plato 
might literally be giving a commentary on Sophist , 263 e and 
Theaetetus, 189 E. 

Theaetetus, 189 e: ‘For it seems to me that thought is simply a 
conversation in which the soul asks questions of herself and makes 
answer, and says yes or no.’ The following words are important : 
‘But when, attaining the goal either more slowly or more rapidly, 
she now makes one answer and is no longer in doubt, we call this 
her opinion (2o£cr) .’ W e have not yet appealed to this for help in 
understanding the Sophist, but it is important, and the Philebus 
■will presently give it new meaning. 

Philebus, 38 c : ‘Imagine that a man, looking from afar, sees 
some object not quite clearly — would you thus describe his state 
of mind, that he wishes to judge what is the thing he sees? — Yes, 
indeed. — Would he not now begin to ask certain questions of 
himself? — In what form? — ‘What can be the thing which ap- 
pears to be standing beneath a tree beside the rock?’ If such 
were the thing he saw r , might he not ask this of himself? — Yes. — 
Might he not after this make the appropriate answer to himself, 

1 For the meaning, compare XictyiyvchorEiv, 2«i2£vcn f XuXeTv, Phaedms , 262 A, 
277 B. 

2 1 1 b: t 6 (ppovelv ted t6 voeTv Kd pEpvrjoflai Kd Tcrrofocov aft avyym), 26£av t t 

Kd XoyicnoOs . . . 
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namely that it was a man? — Certainly. — Or again, he might go 
astray, and describe what he saw as an image made by 
some shepherds. 5 The examination of Aoyos which follows is 
important for this reason, that it shows Aoyos as dependent on 
Ao£a , the meaning of which has already been made clear, whereas 
in both the Sophist and Theaetetus this relationship is reversed. 
Since it is extremely difficult to make sure what the author 
means by such a word as Aoyos, which one simply cannot follow 
through all its changes of meaning, it is a great advantage that 
Aoyos appears here as a function of Ao£oc, and not the reverse: 
(38 e) c And if some one is with him, he gives expression by the 
voice to the words which he has spoken to himself; and thus what 
weformerly called judgement ( 2 o£a) becomes Aoyos— Just so. — 
But if he is alone, and considers this same thought within himself, 
often he goes on his way preserving the thought within him for 
a longer time. — Certainly. 5 These statements are now illustrated 
by the comparison of the soul to a book. Every reader is reminded 
of the waxen tablet in the Theaetetus ; but there is a considerable 
difference between the two cases. In the Theaetetus no union 
between A 6 £a and Aoyos was yet possible, and this was why the 
attempt to determine true opinion proved a failure; but towards 
the end we were referred, in terms of optimism, to a form of Aoyos 
which would solve all the difficulties. It is significant that the 
waxen tablet, a receptacle for mere ‘impressions 5 , has now, in the 
Philebas , become a book, in winch Aoyoi are written. Who writes 
these ‘speeches 5 ? ‘Memory, coinciding with the impressions of 
the senses — and the experiences which this awakens. 51 These 
Tra0f|pcrra: become in the next sentence a single ‘experience 5 , 
of which it is said that, if it writes truly, true opinion and true 
speech (Aoyos) are formed. 2 

x 39 a: *H PUTIPTI tccTs crloflriotCTi cup-nfirrouaa e!$ tccvt6v kSkeIvcc & nepl tout’ £<tt 1 to 
TT aflqpcrra (palvovTal poi aysAov otov ypd^Eiv fjpcov tcxTs t6te Tvoyous. 

2 Kai otov dXr|9f| yp&pq [touto t 6 *n , & 9 r|pcfj, A6£a te Kal A6yoi orr outoO crup- 

palvoumv c5At|6eTs h fjptv yiyv6p£vor ipEoafj V otov 6 toioutos nap' T|pTv ypaMpareus ypdyq, 
Tavavrla toTs &At} 9 £ctiv < 5 rrr^pr|. For the difficulties of the text, see Bury' s commentary. 
That the -rrdenpa writes actively is necessarily implied in the context, in which 
alaeiyTts and pvi'jpri are now given an active part; moreover it is important to 
remember, especially in textual criticism, what difficulties a writer incurs when 
obliged to invent technical terms in his own language — and when perhaps, if his 
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Two results of this passage may be mentioned. On the one 
hand it is clear that, while Plato seems to give a psychological 
treatment of knowledge, he still makes as absolute a distinction 
between true and false opinion and Aoyos as in the Sophist 
(Natorp, p. 322, thinks otherwise). On the other hand Ao^ctand 
Aoyos are shown here as two aspects in a complex psychological 
experience (Tra&rjpcx), in which Plato singles out memory and 
sense-perception for special mention. In fact we are again con- 
fronted with the trio of related 7ra0r| which were such a remark- 
able feature of the Sophist (Aoyos, A6£a, and 9ocvTacna, or caaQr]- 
ais). The only difference is that perhaps in the Philebus a still 
more important part in constituting the object of knowledge 
(the sole concern of this passage) is assigned to ouodrjcns and 
UVtjUT }* 1 

Thereafter Aoyos seems to diverge still further from our 
modern ‘judgement 5 . It will be remembered that the notion 
of an image or copy (eIkcov) was of essential importance in the 
Sophist . It was the starting-point of the whole digression there; 
and upon it rested Plato’s answer to the special problem of 
the Dialogue, the definition of the Sophist. In the Philebus , 
Plato wishes to show how Aoyoi and copies are related. There 
is at work in the soul, besides the writer of Aoyoi, a painter who 
produces ‘images’. Images arise when we somehow visualize 
within our minds something which has formerly been an object 
of simple Ao^cc or Aoyos; they can also be formed through the 
agency of other senses than sight (for opav in the Greek is used 
by zeugma to denote a general faculty of forming images). 2 
The pictures of true opinions and ‘sayings’ are true, those of false 
ones are false: oukouv cxi nev tcov aArjQcov Ao^cov kcc! Aoycov eIkoves 
&At| 0 eTs, al -As tcov ipeuAcov vysuAsis; Since the ‘deceptive pic- 
ture’ plays such an essential part in the character given to the 
Sophist, this discussion in the Philebus is of vital importance. 

artistic form demands it, he wishes to forget the terminology which is at his disposal 
for scholastic purposes. This may well explain the sometimes forced style of the late 
Dialogues; cf. what has been said above on o^cov iroXAwv, Sophist , 253 d. 

1 Cf. fj prra ts dpOift Kal £ttictt tjutis 38 A. 

s Philebus , 39 B : "Chav arr’ o'yewj f) tivos 6AAt^s alaS^otcos tcc tot? Zo^dnEva Kal v\ey6- 
4£va carayaycov tis t&s tcov 2 o£aa 0 £vT«v Kal AtyO^vrcov ?Ik6voj h ovtco 6pa ttws. 
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Clearly when he made such a surprising transition from the 
digression on up ov to the Sophist’s art, and when he examined 
the relation between OTcrSpaisand^cwTacno:, 1 he had at the back 
of his mind the same views which are expounded at greater length 
in the Philebus. We here learn something which is indeed remark- 
able, viz. that there are eikoves of Aoyoi. On the assumption that 
Aoyos meant judgement, it would be difficult to attach meaning 
to this idea. The ‘pictures’ are of an intuitive character — they 
are presented to the imagination. Ao^cc, on the other hand, which 
by the account in the second part of the Theaetetus was still 
intuitive in nature, has now become quite separate from mental 
pictures or imagery. Does this mean that it is now equivalent to 
‘judgement’ ? If so, it can no more be represented in an imagina- 
tive picture than Aoyos can, for such images, Plato has distinctly 
told us, are ‘derived from, drawn away from (corccyEiv), sight 
or some other of the senses’. At all events 2k6£a and Aoyos stand 
here in the same close connexion as in the Sophist ; once more the 
thought which they contain is distinctly said to be the same 
(touto tcxutov -rrpos corrov Aiccvooupsvos), and there is only a 
very external trait to distinguish between them, viz. that, in 
Aoyos, the inner speech is conveyed by the voice to another 
{Philebus, 38 e) . In the Philebus , then, the meaning of Aofa is no 
less ‘logical’ than in the Sophist, but it has come to include the 
Aoyos within the soul, and nothing now remains over for the 
specific meaning of Aoyos but audible speech. 

The changing relation o/'Ao^a to Aoyos. 

Let us consider, with reference to this point, the various phases 
of Ao£oc in the Theaetetus, Sophist, and Philebus. In the Theaetetus 
Ao£a does not yet include Aoyos, and this is just the reason why 
every attempt to find the test of its truth or falsehood collapses; 
it is a ‘subjective’ imagination of what is simply particular; as 
such it eludes every objective criterion. In the Sophist, there is 
a fundamental emphasis on Aoyos right from the beginning of 
the Dialogue proper. To the Aoyos is opposed the mere name. 
The problem of definition, upon which the Theaetetus had come 

1 This was where our discussion of the Sophist came to an end. 
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to grief, is now solved; Aoyos, in the sense of definition by the 
method of the division of concepts, is firmly established. Then, 
with a surprisingly matter-of-fact air, the problem of true and 
false A6£a is declared to be solved, and consequently that of the 
truth and falsity of sense-impressions. Plato passes forthwith 
to the question of true and false copies of impressions, and with 
this the task of the Dialogue is concluded. The Philebus arranges 
the required terms in our proportion as follows : Ao§a and Aoyos 
are opposed to aTcrQrjais and pvrjprj : the former denote an in- 
dependent activity of the soul, the latter are two 'experiences 5 
to which reference is made by this activity. Besides Ao£oc and 
Aoyos — which were both 'written 5 in the soul — 'pictures 5 (eIkoves) 
are impressed upon it, which possess truth and falsity in the same 
degree as the Ao£at and Aoyot which are their originals. The 
following argument extends the class of 'speeches and images in 
the soul 5 to include the future. It thus becomes possible for Plato 
to bring hopes and pleasures also into relation with the funda- 
mental contrast of the Sophist — the contrast between true and 
false, 'being 5 and 'not-being 5 . 

Classification of <pucrei ovtcc the aim o/AioapEcns 

The key to the mystery is contained, as every one can see, in 
the precise relation of Aoyos to Ao£a. That they are related is 
now a matter of course for Plato; but how? In the illustration 
from the Philebus , the traveller asks himself the question: 'What 
is the appearance yonder? 5 (ti txot ap ? egti to . . . (pavTcc^o- 
pevov; (38 c)). The Theaetetus too had, in anticipation, described 
Ao£a as a form of question and answer; and the fuller detail of 
the example in the Philebus makes this description clear. On 
the other hand the Theaetetus , with its notion of determining or 
defining , contributes something essential to the full explanation : 
otccv Ae opioaaa, bte PpaAurEpov eite xal o^uTspov ETTa^cxoa, to 
oxrrb qAq q>rj Kai pq Aurra^r}, Ao^ocv Tcarrr}v TiSepev carrfjs (190 a) * 

Instead of taking this example of an image mistaken in per- 
ception for a human being, let us consider one of the 'natural 5 
entities, epuersi ovra. We know on the evidence of Aristotle that 
these came in the end to be the chief Ideas; and it was possible 
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for a ivriter of comedy to single out this aspect of the Academy’s 
activities: irspi yap (fiascos acpopijopevoi | Ateycopijov jcpcov 
-re (3iov | AevApcov te q>\iaiv Aocyavcov ts yevry j k5t’ ev 
toutois tov KoAoKUvrqv | e£jf|T 0 C 30 v Ttvos eoti yevous. 1 Such 
attempts to classify cpucrsi ovra plainly lie behind the Divisions 
given in the Sophist and Statesman. The definitions of some 
animals given in the Statesman , where they are arrived at by 
Atai'pecns of the art of tending, show that a systematic zoology 
had already begun. May we not claim that, on our view of the 
evolution of the Idea in Plato, an answer to this problem of Ao^a 
in relation to Aoyos lies ready to hand? Aoyos, wherever it 
appears in this discussion, is definition ; this is the Aoyos ouedas in 
the proper sense, a sense which it definitely receives at Laws , 
895 d, where a firm distinction is drawn, quite in the spirit of 
the Sophist, between it and a name. A feature common to Aeyeiv 
and Aoyos is that they require relation to a meaning; even in the 
sphere of ordinary conversation, Aeyeiv is 'to mean’ (t( Aeyets;). 
Aoyos then is the concept; and its establishment is, for Plato, 
a great achievement in philosophy, which should be placed not 
at the beginning, but at the end of his development. But the 
visual or intuitive manner of thought survives, even when the 
earlier Idea has become a concept ; the concept being inseparable 
from Aofa, which is the ‘imagination’ of a particular and of its 
form (elAos). In the later phase — as in the earlier one, more 
typically ‘Ideal’, when ethics and mathematics provided the 
central objects — Plato continues to think of the universal as 
being represented intuitively in an individual. 

The intuitive character of the eTAos survives 
The elAo's was originally an ideal picture. And Plato continues 
to suppose that, in knowledge, certain independently existing 
objects are ‘pictured’ by the mind, in a vision or intuition. On 
turning to the study of nature^ the department in which he began 
his work was that of biological types (eiAr|, yevq). Now even if 
he had wanted, when he practised classification, to suppress the 
pictorial and intuitive aspect of his thought (and it is hard to see 
1 Epicrates, quoted by Athenaeus, ii. 59 d. 
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why he should ever have had this intention), still in one way the 
method of iiafpEois must have strengthened the element of ‘vision’ 
(iAea). It -would remain in its true character at the two oppo- 
site poles, i.e. the most general and the most particular sT2vos. 
The intermediate classes had now secured some of those charac- 
teristics of the concept which a modern view would take for 
granted. To Plato these would appear as special activities of 
the slAog. 

To take first the single most universal Being — a basic idea of 
Plato’s metaphysics — the knowledge of this required a ‘vision’, 
in which it would be ‘seen’ to be the most ‘real’ of beings, as for 
Plato it actually was; or the most universal substance, showing 
the direct union of thought and existence which constitutes the 
type of all intuition. It is, as Kant observes, a characteristic of 
things intuited, in contrast to those which are conceived by 
reason, that variety is got out of them only by limitation. And 
tlois applies to Plato’s intuition of the highest or most universal 
Being ; he is confident that from it one may descend by systematic 
determination to the most particular of all beings — beings which 
admit of no division into ‘species’ or ‘genus’. Hence with them 
the interest in definition ceases; we are face to face -with an 
entirely new intuition, and with the question of its possibility. 

As to the intermediate ‘kinds’, they also did not cease to be eT2rq. 
Obviously they possessed some of the functions of concepts — for 
example, the systematic subordination of lower to higher. And 
if Plato gave them a part which we find it very difficult to imagine, 
it was just because he inwardly still thought of them as Ideas. 
They were, he thought, existent, and yet only to be comprehended 
in reasoning (Aoyiopco). Reason, however, did not arbitrarily 
determine "their nature, since this was founded on the higher 
£i2iT). They were intuited, they were ‘original phenomena’ ; yet 
they were not empirical, and no immediate datum of sense was 
their counterpart. ‘Patterns’ in the strictest sense, they were able 
to enrich Plato’s notion of form with new characteristics, without 
depriving it of the more essential of those which his earlier 
interests had given to it. 

With the lowest or ‘atomic’ slAos, for which in particular the 
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method of Division had been designed, the vision of the mind 
(eTAos) had to be supplemented by one of the senses (aiaQriais). 
In the region of natural science, Aoyos about the universal re- 
quired the addition of Ao£a about the particular. It is of vital 
importance for one who would understand the views of Plato 
that he should make clear to himself how Plato must have 
regarded the new development. Must it not, he may ask, have 
been distressing to the author of the Phaedo to see his elAos 
wandering into the suspicious vicinity of Ao£a and aiaQqcns? 
Nothing could be more wrong than to come with such an expecta- 
tion to the passages in question. On the contrary, he saw in this 
meeting the supreme triumph of logical method, the definitive 
solution by thought of the problem of ‘participation’; he could 
now say that the objects of ataOqats were subjected to thought, 
the perpetual flux linked up with the intelligible Being of the 
Ideas ; yet not the least injury had been done to their purity, and 
there was now no question of a ‘separation’. In the perception 
of the ‘atomic form’, Aoyos was certainly reinforced by sense- 
perception; but the credit for imparting truth to opinion or 
aur0r|cns was to be ascribed entirely to Aoyos. For this reason 
Plato had again proved in the Theaetetus , as distinctly as possible, 
that aToQqcns and Ao§a are in themselves a-Iogical, and neither 
can come into any relation with truth. The ‘atomic form’ had 
been found ‘in reasoning’ (sv Aoyois). AioAqais and Ao£oc might 
deal with the same object, but it was the mind’s vision (eTAos) 
which determined truth and falsehood, Being and Not-Being. 
It is, at least, only reflection on Aoyos which makes it possible 
to give an account of truth and falsehood ; so that a new meaning 
can now be given to the Aoyov sk&cttou Auvcrrov elvat Aouvoa 
Kai AefacrScu ( Statesman , 286 a ). 1 Aoyos oucn'as now takes the 
place of Aoyos amas. The Socratic question about definition 
had now at last been really answered. Yet it is no negligible 
proof of the entire change in Plato’s sphere of interest since the 
Socratic Dialogues that now, when the proper method of defini- 
tion has at last been found, Socrates is dismissed from the leading 
part, and given such a modest role. The objects with which the 

1 Cf. Laws, 895 D : tv ph> Trjv ovtjictv, tv 21 Tift ovalcxs t6v Aiyov, tv 2 k 6vopa. 

4478 R 
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young disciples of Socrates had been concerned of old were 
not capable of definition in the new sense; their place had been 
taken by an interest in the formation of natural ‘types 5 , but such 
an interest was foreign to the character of Socrates, now fixed in 
its outlines. Thus he could be made the exponent only of those 
views which it was possible to connect in some way with the 
Good, the basic principle of ethics; this was the constant term 
of reference of all ‘inquiryinto the cause 3 , Aoyog al-rias. But this 
connexion necessarily became looser as time went on. Certainly 
the Good had from the first been related to knowledge. But then 
came the development of a conscious theory of knowledge, and 
Plato found that the principle of teleology could be applied most 
precisely of all to objects which were entirely remote from the 
spirit of Socrates — to ‘natural objects 3 (<pOoei ovra) in the scien- 
tific sense of nature. 

How far is Plato's theory e/Ao^a and aioSpcjis a Psychology? 

At this point we may refer to an axiom fundamental to our 
whole work; it is now fully plain that Plato never gave up his 
Socratic assumption that the road to knowledge lay sv Aoyois; 
what happened was that an alteration in the objects of Iris interest 
led to drastic changes in his means of exposition, i.e. in his 
method as a philosopher and an artist. He made these changes 
the more recklessly because, in the last analysis, he always 
remained true to himself. This is particularly clear at the point 
we have now reached. A new field of knowledge has been opened 
up : Plato, with astonishing freedom in regard to his oantl earlier 
opinions, has begun afresh analysis ofAo^aand aioOricnsand their 
relation to Aoyos. These occupations lead him, though he him- 
self is doubtless unaware of it as a change in method, to Psy- 
chology. The Greeks in their notion of Soul (vyuxp) united with- 
out distinction two aspects which recent philosophy has learnt 
to separate as ‘mere consciousness 5 on the one hand, and ‘the 
individual soul 3 on the other. When Plato’s problems carried 
him in this direction, he formed the doctrine of the World-Soul; 
it shows the fundamental distance between the ancient and 
modern views of the Soul. If, then, the discussion upon which 
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Plato now embarks is termed psychological, it must be in the 
modern sense; to him the distinction is altogether inessential. 

Plato is, at this point in his history as a thinker, trying to make 
two undoubted facts fit one another: on the one side the negative 
truth, established in the Theaetetus, that sense-perception and 
mere opinion cannot give rise to knowledge, and so cannot be 
characterized as false or true; and on the other side the fact that 
in certain cases mere vision may lead to immediate knowledge 
of the truth— in other words that we do not need consciously and 
discursively to apply a formula of definition, found by the rules 
of Division, in order to assign to its eIAos some object from the 
realm of nature. After all, there is no doubt that one recognizes 
many objects for what they are at the first glance. And Plato 
achieves what, in view of the Psychology of his age, must be con- 
sidered a remarkable feat: he exposes the discursive method 
hidden in those inner processes of thought, of which we should 
say in modern terms that they operate ‘behind the threshold of 
consciousness’. The example quoted from the Philebus has shown 
us how he would bring reflection into our experience of a parti- 
cular (toAe ti). By emphasizing the man’s distance from the 
object he is judging, Plato seeks, it should be noticed, to explain 
the fact of hesitation — he prolongs the process of forming an 
opinion, in order to bring to full consciousness the dialogue within 
the soul. In any more complicated case, e.g. in some properly 
scientific problem, there is no necessity to emphasize the separate 
stages by which concepts are formed and the eIAos discovered. 
They occur automatically in the exercise of Division. Thus 
Plato comes to see that there is a Aoyos immanent within every 
true opinion. But the readiness with which, by the middle term of 
Aidvoia, he comes to the conclusion that 268a and Aoyos are 
completely identical in their content, suggests some more pro- 
found affinity between them. What was this ? In order to dis- 
cover the historical truth about Plato’s notion of Aoyos, we must 
form some estimate of it. 

Is 26£cx judgement or imagination ? 

Our earlier study of the Theaetetus had already brought us to 
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this point. At the beginning of the last section of all, the notion 
of A6£a seemed to waver between judgement and 'imagination*, 
wherein an object is presented to our intuition. Evidently it 
meant now the one and now the other. The fact is that Plato 
knows two quite different species of A6£a, and at one time gives 
this name to something incapable of verification, at another to 
the Ao§a, now verified, which accompanies Aoyos. Nevertheless, 
he must see a much nearer relation between the two species than 
the translations 'judgement* and 'imagination 5 suggest; and we 
have to find a place for Aoyos as a third term in the comparison. 
All these elements, and another which is presently added to them, 
the eiAcoAov, are in reality different aspects of one tiling, i.c. of 
the single, although highly complex, mode of all Platonic 
thought, the lAsa or intuition. Plato gradually becomes aware 
of its constitutive elements in their separate nature; but he never 
succeeds in finding a point outside the complex whole from which 
he can contemplate it at leisure. Thinking, in terms of the earlier 
theory of Ideas, had always taken the form of a vision of some- 
thing determinate in its content, and the key to the new notion 
of knowledge, as to the old, is the presence of the universal in 
the particular. (This we have often stressed.) Strong expression 
is found for this in the statement that the object is visible, al- 
though with a new kind of vision. Plato is determined that his 
new object, which is given to the senses and grasped by aioQrjoug, 
shall not only be known, but also 'seen 5 (by the mind) like the 
earlier Idea. Since, however, it is also visible in the ordinary 
sense, he naturally finds it a difficult task to define the new 
'vision 5 . For what exactly is the new object? Is it the lowest 
elAog, which cannot be further divided, or is it the sensible thing 
subordinated to this eTAos? In a particular scientific problem, 
can this distinction be made? We must answer yes and no; there 
are here problems of a most difficult kind, to which modern 
philosophers are to-day returning in all seriousness. An example 
may clear up the point which is at issue — -With what object are 
the Academicians dealingin thefragment of Epicrates, when they 
practise definition on the pumpkin? Are they concerned with 
this pumpkin, or with the riAoj, the pumpkin in general? Surely 
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Plato’s new notion of ‘being’ teaches us that the particular only 
is in so far as it is this; and to be this means to have, or to fall under, 
this e!2os. Otherwise it is quite impossible to grasp the object, 
and even cuoflricris can only do so in a spurious way. Until we 
have discovered how the sTAog and the sensible particular are 
correlated, the latter remains unknowable; it is not ‘one’, but 
'indefinite 5 (arraipov). (More will be heard of this in a later 
reference to the Philebas.) If, then, Plato admitted knowledge of 
particulars to be possible at all — and he was undeniably the 
founder of the science of nature — it must have been through 
their close connexion with the eTAog. And yet it was, in the end, 
the particular object which was known! 

Hence, whereas Aoyos comprehends the alAos in a systematic 
definition, Ao£a knows the particular object inasmuch as it falls 
under an eTAos, and constitutes it in its determinate nature as 
this or that; but Ao^cc is likewise — and this is the critical point — 
the ‘end of the thinking process 5 , crnoTeAecrrr|cris Aiocvoias, and, 
as such, shows how it is possible to ‘present 5 to our minds as a 
single intuited whole the same Aoyos or concept which was 
formerly a discursive definition. Plato’s whole manner of think- 
ing renders this an extremely important point, so much so that 
when Ao£a is true, i.e. determined in the way just described, he 
makes it co-ordinate with the discursive Aoyos, and goes so far 
as to obliterate all difference between them except one of audible 
expression. 

Plato, then, seems to have known that in order to grasp a 
thing’s definition or essence, several distinct acts of thought are 
required. But it is not this, it is not the power of judgement, that 
he accentuates; he emphasizes the need for an immediate vision 
of the essence, a ‘true presentation 5 (dArj6qs Ao^a). Plato still 
feels an urge towards intuition; the gradual operations of re- 
flection are made to take second place behind the ‘ending to 
the process of thought 5 (i.e. Ao^oc), which finally answers the 
question raised within the soul, Is it this or that? The same 
question may be stated in terms of the scheme of ‘division 5 , which 
guides Plato throughout his discussion: Which ovrcc must be 
comprised in a unity to make an ‘atomic form 5 ? Such a form is 
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the final ov, since it is a ‘this’, and in it the unity can be ‘viewed’ 

by the mind. 

Plato’s method has a real, not a formal purpose 

We have consistently maintained so far that the purpose of 
Plato’s later thought was not really the analysis of judgement, 
but definition, and, what is more, definition in the sense of 
immediate knowledge of some Being in its full concreteness. 
This view has made it possible to explain, and to reconcile 
among themselves, various contradictions and peculiarities. But 
the Sophist may seem to offer a serious objection to this on account 
of its first definition of Aoyos as a combination of nouns with 
verbs (ovoperra, pijpcrra). And surely the examples which fol- 
low (‘Theaetetus is seated’, ‘Theaetetus flies’) seem to make it 
quite clear that Plato is thinking of judgement? But there are 
certain undeniable facts which we must be careful to bear in 
mind here: In Plato’s day the distinction between ovopa and 
pfjpa, in their grammatical sense, was not yet finally settled. 1 
‘Pqpa means any kind of assertion, ovopa that of which an 
assertion is made; there is no idea either of the distinction 
between subject and predicate, or of that between substantive 
and verb. Thus Plato, a short time before, had used pfjpa of 
Not-Being {Sophist, 257 b), and at Timaeus, 49 e, he uses it of 
toAe and touto. There could be no clearer indication of the wide 
extension of its use. The ovopa merely names the subject, the 
pfjpa tells us something about it. If it had been Plato’s mean- 
ing that all judgement presupposes the union of a substantive 
with a verb, in the modern sense, he would certainly not in an 
earlier context (251 a) have tried to answer the question of 
Antisthenes,- whether ‘man’ and ‘Good’ can be combined; it is 
worth noticing how generally he had there introduced the idea 
of predication : 

Atyopev av 6 pwirov 2>f|-rrou no XV ana ettovop&jovte;, toc te XP“Para 
ETTKpSpDVTES OUTCp Kai TCS C^POTCC Kai Kal KCCKla; Kal apETCCS, ev 0 I 5 

irfiai Kai ETtpois puploij ou povov av0pMTrov ccutov slva! cpapEV, aKha Kal 

1 Stein thal, Gescli. der Sprachwusenschaft bn dm Gricchen und Rommt (Berlin, 1863), 
133 foil. 
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cyccQov kou rrspa careipa, Kai t&AAcc Arj koctcc tov aurov Aoyov ourcog ev 
EK aarov CmoO^pEVOi iraAtv carro ttoAAcc Kal iroAAoTs ovo|iaai Aeyo^ev, 

But we are obliged to go still further. What sense can there be 
in the idea, which is fundamental to the whole Dialogue, of a 
combination of ‘kinds’ (koivcovioc tcov yevcov) in the judgement? 
‘Do verbs have Ideas at all?’ asks Apelt, and, assuming the usual 
interpretation of Aoyos, his question is the right one. He is 
compelled to answer ‘no’. This, then, is the end of the elaborate 
doctrine of a Koivcovi'a tcov ysvcov — in order to form a judgement, 
we need to connect something with an elAos which does not exist! 
Plainly this cannot be Plato’s meaning. Therefore what the 
definition of Aoyo; really shows is that he has no clear notion 
of the grammatical verb. Not only is this want of clearness a 
feature of ancient thought, but it is also deeply rooted in the 
problems with which it was concerned. Is existence a substan- 
tive or a verb? Reinhardt ( Parmenides , 252) appropriately re- 
minds us of the Greek fondness for using a neuter adjective as a 
substantive, which has the effect of turning every ‘expression’ 
(pqpcc) into a subject. Who can be sure of the difference between 
to ectti, to ov, and to slvat in Plato, and even between these and 
oucrfa? or Kivqcns and to KivoIaOai? This brings us back on to 
the’ ground of definition. In a definition a name is combined 
with assertions or pqporra which might .equally find expression 
in activities, or be changed by the Greek language, with its 
unlimited pliability, into another verbal form, such as KTqTiKq, 
(JtETCtpAT)TlKf|. 

The distinction between true-and false Ao£a depends on Aiaipeais 

The judgement that ‘Theaetetus is flying’ is false because it 
cannot be reconciled with the definition (Aoyos ouoias) of man, 
and attaches to him a pf] ov — a quality from the wrong side of 
the Division. The example sounds grotesque ; but in order to 
see how the assertion and denial here are related to ov and pq ov 
respectively, we have to bear in mind the much-ridiculed defini- 
tion of man as a being without wings, living on land, &c. Whether 
the statement concerns the existence of man or one of his activi- 
ties, is not the main question here. - The point is whether the 
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classes ‘man’ and ‘winged 5 admit of connexion with each other. 
The analysis of a thing’s essence in ‘judgement 5 , showing what 
predicates it contains, is for Plato a secondary process. The vital 
thing to him is not the empty form of judgement, hut the fact 
that 2aa(pems has been proved to give us, by its discovery of 
class-relationships, a fixed point to which possible true and false 
judgements can be related. 

What docs Plato mean at 262 a when he describes each asser- 
tion made about the ‘name 5 as a Trpa^s? This inaccuracy de- 
pends on the shifting character of grammatical terms, which we 
must trace out as best we can. TTpirmiv also varies in meaning 
and can easily denote a stale; this appears at once from the 
phrases already discussed in another connexion, sO and kok&s 
TrpaTTEiv. Underlying these changes, there is, no doubt, the origi- 
nal sense of the word as ‘to go through with*; Homer’s Trprjaaetv 
means ‘accomplish a journey 5 . In view of this original sense, 
Plato can go further and connect TrpdrTEiv with Trepaiveiv, 262 d. 
AriAoT yap (6 Aoyos) rjArj ttcu tote rrepl tcov ovtcov f| yiyvo- 
p£vcov f| yeyovoTCov f) peAAovrcov, xal ouk dvop&^Ei povov aAAa 
ti TOpaivHi, crupTrA^Kcov tcc ppperra T015 dvopacri. T 7 pa§is in such a 
ease must be taken to mean ‘bringing to fulfilment 5 . I will men- 
tion, merely in passing, that ttoieTv and TrAcryatv in the Sophist 
(247 e) arc technical terms with their entire fullness of meaning; 
for Plato considers that being an object of knowledge is a TraayBV ! 
TTpa^is also, then, must not be taken too strictly and literally. 

Why, it may be asked, did Plato ever embrace a definition of 
Aoyos which was liable to so much misunderstanding, and which 
could surely not demonstrate the truth or falsity of a given Aoyos? 
For this also an explanation may be suggested. In giving his 
account of xoivcovia, Plato had kept in view the example of 
letters, some of which can, and others cannot, be combined with 
each other, whilst a third class, the vowels, runs through them all 
like a thread (253 a). It was natural in considering the higher 
grammatical forms, which are even more directly connected 
with Aoyos, to try to find some parallel to tins. Because the cate- 
gories ofhis day arc not sufficiently clear, Plato ends by formulat- 
ing the task of Aoyos in a way which seems far too narrow if 
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modern terminology is introduced, 1 but is extremely wide, and 
indeed unlimited, if we think what the terms meant in his day. 
He then at least tries to remove the indefiniteness by a few prac- 
tical examples, which are merely intended to make some dis- 
tinctions among words themselves in respect of the possibility 
of connexion. This distinction has no bearing on his central 
purpose of deciding whether a Aoyos is true or false. This is 
shown by the fact that it had already been suggested in the 
Theaetetus (206 d) that speech was constituted by the union of 
ovopcrra and pf||icrra. In order to accomplish this main pur- 
pose, Plato returns to the device of connexion with ‘being’ and 
‘not-being’ — returns, in fact, to the same idea of Definition 
which we have been finding everywhere beneath the surface in 
his later Dialectic. 

Such contributions, then, as are made to the theory of judge- 
ment in the Sophist are elementary in character, and are 
secondary to Plato’s pursuit of his main object. But in saying 
this, we must not forget to notice that the problems of judgement 
and definition really are related. As we said at the very begin- 
ning, it is true that, in the act of judgement, the Idea performs 
the same service as a concept — but this does not mean that Plato 
ever regards it as the proper essence of an Idea to be a mere 
instrument of logical method. This use of the Idea is well 
brought out in the term ETnatppayijsoQoct, ‘to place a seal upon’ ; 
now this is said equally of the Idea in the Phaedo and of Defini- 
tion in the Statesman (258 c) ; so that in this point, at least, Plato’s 
development has altered nothing. It remains Plato’s purpose 
to convert the concept into an Idea intuited by the mind and so 
‘fix’ it. (This expression of Rickert’s was mentioned at the 
beginning.) In the Sophist the Ideas seem to lose their Eleatic 
rigidity, and to descend into the flux. But Plato’s intention 

1 The distinction between ovouct and pnpcc as substantive and verb respectively 
is very far from being a settled fact in Aristotle also; but it would lead us too far 
from our purpose to prove that the above remarks apply equally to him. For the 
interpretation of X 6 yoj as definition, cf. the philosophical digression in Plato’s 
Seventh Letter, a passage which it is easier to disparage than to understand. We 
hear of Xoyos (which, by the context, must undoubtedly be definition) £§ 6 voik5ctcdv 
K al prj|i 6 rrcov ovyKdnevos (342 b), Some light is shed on the ‘copy* mentioned in this 
place by the Sophist , Statesman , and Philebus; cf. also Laws , 897 E. 

4478 s 
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remains the same as before: to reach the essence of things, 
EOcnrrsoSai tcov ovtcov— to secure, once and for all, a hold on 
reality. The statement that ‘life and movement’ must pertain 
to Being signifies that they are qualities pertaining to Being as 
subject, not ‘that Being is constituted by our mind’ (Natorp). 

Et2icoAov, bkccv and 9con-acri<x 

Yet another factor in the notion and definition of the Sophist— 
the image (eIAcoAov)— provides fresh evidence that the Idea is 
an object which we intuit. EtAcoAa played a part in the Philebus 
passage which we discussed earlier. Since there had been a 
rapprochement between Ao^cc and Aoyos, the factor of intuition or 
appearance had been wanting from Plato’s scheme. The vacant 
place was filled by eikoves or EiAoAcr. They give us further evi- 
dence that the Greek mode of thought was strongly visual; and 
just because Plato’s interest is now directed upon objects of such 
a different character, they occupy a place of the highest impor- 
tance. Recognition of the fact that the soul could create images 
of its own accord was bound to confirm Plato in his belief that 
sensation could never be an independent source of knowledge. 
This is why tpcorraaia can refer either to the ‘appearance’ of 
present sensation (264 a) or to memory-images, and to the 
imagination of fear and hope which relates to the future {Philebus, 
39 c foil.). Entirely in agreement with this, we are told that the 
images and phantasms (eikoves, EiAtoAa) of imagination are not 
copies of sensations, but of judgements and statements (Ao^ai, 
Aoyoi, Philebus, 39 b) ; or it is from these, at least, that they first 
receive the character of truth and falsehood. This is, in my view, 
a new and highly important proof that Aoyos (to say nothing of 
2 s6£cc) has to some extent inherited the character of a mental 
intuition from the earlier eIAos. Knowledge is still supposed to 
depend on an original ‘vision’ of the mind, and although Aoyos 
undoubtedly represents its purely logical side, the true and false 
‘phantasms’ provide an element of intuition, and thus restore 
the balance. Only in this way can subject and object— know- 
ledge on the one side, the eTAos on the other — be made to corre- 
spond. And this completes and rounds off the definition of the 
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Sophist, which started with the distinction between true and false 
copies. Our recent sketch has shown us the intimate connexion 
between cuaSqcns and ei'AcoAov, and this finds expression in the 
word 9avTacna at 264 A. Within the digression, it seems to be 
merely identical with cncr6r)cris, but immediately afterwards the 
qualities of the Sophist are put together, and he is finally defined 
as an author of deceptive images. It is evident from this that 
Plato’s notion of <pavracna includes, without distinguishing, two 
factors, two ways of intuiting a particular — namely sense-per- 
ception and appearance as a mental image. 

Knowledge of the psyioTO eiAtj is the ultimate object of Aiaipscns 

{‘Statesman’, 285 D) 

In order to confirm this last point once more, and at the same 
time to advance from the particular question of to some 
wider problems, we may conveniently consult a passage from 
the Statesman (285 d), to which a brief reference has already been 
made. This passage will show that we have been justified in 
giving so large a place in this exposition to A6£oc, to the ‘atomic 
form’, and to the method of inquiry whereby this form is 
discovered. 

Plato is engaged in illustrating the method of Division (285 b), 
and its value is made to depend on the improvement of our skill 
in Dialectic (285 d), just as it was in the Sophist. The question 
may be raised whether such practical illustrations of Division 
as we have seen are seriously supposed to have this value; and 
to this a sufficient answer is given at the opening of our passage : 
‘Surely no sensible man would wish to investigate the definition 
of the art of weaving for its own sake.’ And Plato announces that 
the objects upon which Division is practised are of two kinds. 
The first kind consists of those which can be shown to an in- 
quirer in ‘perceptible resemblances’ (ociueqTiKoa is the tradi- 
tional reading, but the slight' change to ctfaetyrcd is obviously 
required) . No special procedure is required ; and the person who 
‘demands an account’ (Aoyov) can be satisfied X W P'S Aoyou. 
ccAA’ oTpcu tous TrAeiorous AeAt|0ev oti toIs pev tcov ovtcov paAicos 
KocrapaGsTv aloQqTcrf tives opoioTqTEj wstpuKcccnv, cts ouAev 
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XoAettov AqAouv, otocv corrcov tis [3ouAT)0ij tco Aoyov alToftvri -rrepi 
TOU pq petcc -rrpaypaTtoV aAAcc x^pts Aoyou paAlcos EvAEt^aaQat. 
How the resemblance (opoioTtis) here is to be understood we learn 
from 285 B just above: Trpiv ocv ev auTfj tocs Aiacpopas TAq iraaas 
oTrocranTEp ev sTAsai keIvtoi, t as Ae aft iravToAcaras avopoioTr]- 
TCt g, otocv ev 'rrA'nBEO'iv ocpBcocnv, pq Auvcrrov Elvai AuacoTroupsvov j 
Trauea6ai Trpiv av aup-iravra toc olKsia evtoj pias opoioTqTOS tiptoes , 
yevous tivos oucna 7r£pi(3aAT|Tai. 1 

The ‘resemblance’, therefore, is in reality the same as the eTAos, 
except that it is visible (alaerprfi). After our recent inquiry we 
can already guess that it is the phantasm (eIAcoAov, elsewhere 
called eIkcov) corresponding to ‘sensation’. 

We find this view confirmed when we turn to the second kind 
of objects of Division. These are the greatest and most honour- 
able and beautiful ovto, of which there is no obvious ‘copy’ 
suited to human comprehension : toIs A’ ecu peyiorois often Kal 
TipiCOTCCTOlS OUK ECJTIV SlACdAoV OuAeV TTpOS Tofts CCVOptoTTOUS 
eipyaapEVOv svapycos, oft AeixSsvto; Tqv tou ttuvBccvopevou vpuxqv 
6 pouAopsvos drro-n-Aripcoaai, xrpog tcov aioBfiaEcov Tiva Trpoaap- 
jjottoov, Ikocvcos TrAqpcofjEi (tr. ‘by showing which he who would 
satisfy — lit. fill — the soul of an inquirer may do so sufficiendy, 
adapting the image to the sense-perception’). We see from a 
very similar description at Theaetetus, 194. A, 193 c, what it is 
that Plato intends by irpos twv aioBijaEcov Tiva -rrpoaappoTTEiv. 
The idea is that of superimposing one surface upon another. 

From the distinction of objects into diese two kinds, the 
following inference is drawn: we need to practise the art of 
rendering an account of everything, for the greatest and most 
beautiful realities are incorporeal, and only Aoyos can reveal 
them. But-it is with such objects that we are concerned. They 
determine the correctness of AiaipEcns; and also in order to 
establish the ‘atomic form’, we propose to descend to it by stages 
of pure thought from the highest eIAoj. Aio AeT peAetov Aoyov 
ekccotou Auvcrrov filvai Aouvai Kai As^acrQar tcc yap aacoporra, 
KoAAtcrra oirra Kal psyiara, Aoyco povov aAAco Ae ouAevi aacpcos 
AsiKVUTai, Toirrcov Ae EVEKa iravr’ ecrrl ra vuv Asyopsva. pacov A’ 
ev toIs lAarrocnv f) peAetti ttccvtos Trspi paAAov ij Trepl toc psi^co. 
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Whilst this passage gives notable confirmation to the ‘affinity’ 
between c«cr6r|cns and eEAcoAov, Ao£oc and Aoyos, which we. 
described, it, on its side, would be scarcely intelligible without 
our earlier remarks; how, for instance, could one understand 
the striking contradiction that one who demands Aoyos may be 
satisfied without Aoyos? The universal itself is only intelligible 
through Aoyos, but given Plato’s fondness for a visual type of 
thought, it follows at once that he will choose to represent the 
universal in a particular, and this can be ‘imagined’ ; hence it is 
possible to show or indicate the object which is required without 
any operations of Dialectic (ApAouv, svAsi^aaQai, pt| pera irpccy- 
pccTcov), by applying its image to a sense-perception, until the 
one covers the other. And this may mean either that a true 
‘phantasm’ or true ‘judgement’ is to be brought into being by 
reference to a true sense-perception, or conversely that a momen- 
tary perception is to be raised to a higher degree of clarity, dis- 
tinctness, and truth; in the latter case there will be a kind of 
apperception founded upon memory— the remembrance by the 
Soul of earlier perceptions, imaginations, and Aoyoi. As our 
sketch has shown, Plato’s psychological views are peculiarly a 
priori , and it makes no appreciable difference to him on which 
side of the act of knowledge the stress is laid, for he does not 
consider it possible that sense-perception can ever be a source of 
knowledge. 

Thus the same objects may be dealt with in two ways: they 
may be represented in a perceptible ‘copy’, but they may like- 
wise be investigated by a logical method — and in the present 
context this method cari'only be the AioclpEcns by which visible 
objects are, ‘verified’. (Plato is discussing the Definition of weav- 
ing, and immediately before this he has extolled the procedure 
of Division.) We are instructed to practise this method upon 
simple objects with a view to, the peyicrrcc, tipicotcctoc, dcrcopcrra 
and kcAAictcc which have been named. A more definite term 
for these objects (eiAt) for instance) is not forthcoming, and it is 
easy to see why— for siAq are always ‘incorporeal’, even the eiAti 
of things which admit of ‘images’. These objects are the pEyicrroc 
eiAri which we know from the Sophist — p£yiora is twice repeated , 
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they are, in general, all higher siAr) which must essentially direct 

our minds above the sphere of oci(70r)O'is. We arc precluded by 

285 e from thinking of such objects as the Statesman, for even 

here the importance of method prevails over that of the 

object. 
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Aica'pecns and the self-subsistence of the Idea 

A direct result of this study ofAicripscns — and one to which we 
. had involuntarily been led in our earlier discussions 1 — is that 
when Plato has to deal with a case of ‘participation’ (koivcovioc) 
lie always thinks of the logical relationships found through 
Aialpems, even though the koivcovioc is of a remote and meta- 
physical kind, as with the inclusion of Rest and Motion under 
Being. The fundamental type of all koivcovioc is the subordina- 
tion of species to genus, and the blend of characteristics to consti- 
tute a definition which follows directly from it. Thus that 
‘Motion and Rest are ’ means to Plato that Being is a higher 
genus under which they fall ( Sophist , 250 b). Tprrov apex 
ti -rrapa tcxOtcc to ov ev -rfj vyuyri ti8bs, cos utt’ eksivou tt|V te 
ordcriv ml ttiv Klvrjcnv irEpiexopEvriv, ouAAa( 3 cov mi oanAcov 
ccutcov irpos Tqv Tfjs oOalas mivcoviav, ourcos clvca irpoaeTiras 
dp90Tepa; This brings us back to another of the four problems 
which were a consequence of the evolution of the Platonic 
doctrine. 

The central problem was that of Ao£cc; and in discussing it we 
have had to anticipate the most vital point — the relation of 
‘being’ to ‘not-being’. We have now to show more generally 
that the whole notion of ‘being’ is dependent on the new dialec- 
tical method. The quotation just given from the Sophist contains 
the fundamental fact: ‘being’ is now thought of as a supreme 
genus holding together alfthe other ysvq (cf. Sophist, 253 b, g), 
and all things are only because they fall under this genus and are 
comprehended by it. Upon this foundation Plato’s Ontology is 
built; it is, therefore, a direct consequence of his intuitive and 
objective mode of thought. - $y the predicate of being’, says 
Sigwart, ‘nothing is added to the content of an idea as such ; the 
possibility of existential judgement rests on the fact that one may 
be aware of the same content in either of two forms as merely 
imagined, or as presented.’ It is because Plato thinks intuitively 

1 See especially that of to htj ov, pp, 89 and 109 foil. 
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that he believes he can reach ‘being’, by inference from concepts, 
if only he can use 2ucdpscris to secure an unbroken chain leading 
from the most general Being to the ‘atomic form’. We had occa- 
sion before, in alluding to Aristotle’s criticism of Division, to 
consider Plato’s view of this : he believes that, with every advance 
in Division, some particular concrete ‘being’, with an accom- 
panying ‘not-being’, is constituted by mere logic. 

Now Being, in this sense of a generic concept 1 including all the 
particular forms of being, is neither (i) the being of predication 
— for it does not provide a link, as the copula does, between the 
various lower kinds and subjects', it is indeed directly contained 
in these particular determinations, as ‘art’ is contained in ‘art of 
angling’ ; nor (2) is it equivalent to mere existing; it is the generic 
concept of a species of concepts which can easily be transformed 
into definite existential judgements, because to Plato every opera- 
tion of thought is an intuition of an object. We find confirmation 
of this intuitive tendency if we study Sophist , 255 b. In this diffi- 
cult passage, Plato refuses to identify ‘being’ and ‘the same’, 
although the whole Dialogue is founded on the view that ‘not- 
being’ coincides with ‘the other’. Everything here depends on 
our understanding ‘the same’ in the exact sense intended by 
Plato ; if we understand it as identical, he would indeed be wrong 
to dissociate it from ‘being’ : Natorp says that ‘Everything that is, 
is in reality identical with itself’, but Plato argues quite dif- 
ferently — he says that if they were equated, all things would be 
‘the same’ (255 b) . He appears, then, to understand tccutov here 
as equal. For him the two meanings really coincide. ‘To be’ 
means to be an sTlAos. To be, then, is to have a definite character 
‘this or that’, as we often discovered whilst we were analysing 
2vo£cc. Plato can therefore say that everything is ‘the same’ as 
itself, and yet not be thinking of identity — it is only the possi- 
bility of its being in ‘this or that’ form, through the sl2os, that 
he has in mind. If ‘identical’ were the meaning, we should have 
to think of ‘being’ as a concept secured by judgement, but Plato 

1 We are entitled to say ‘concept’, because we are here only concerned with 
the later Idea on its conceptual side, in so far as it is a member of an ordered 
class. Plato retains his metaphysical doctrine, and the Idea is never a mere 
concept. 
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only recognizes ‘being’ in some concrete form, in which it can 
be intuited; and given this supposition, the notion of identity 
must logically be fused with that of equality. It is at this same 
point that 2tcapscns comes to an end; for Plato’s interest, in this 
connexion at least, does not extend further than the ‘atomic 
form’. If we take ‘identity’ in the strictest logical sense, it as- 
sumes that there is a concept of the particular object; but this is 
wanting in Plato’s scheme. As we have now said many times, 
‘being’ does not begin until a thing falls under some sl2*os, and 
thereby ‘is’ this or that form. When something is said to be equal, 
Plato at once associates this statement with the eT2\os in his mind 
at the time, 1 hence ‘equal’ is a ‘narrower’ concept than ‘being’ ; 
being includes all the ways of being equal, or, to think in terms 
of the eTIAos : all the ways of being self-identical. That which 
is equal to itself ‘is ’ — falls under the generic concept of being; 
but that which ‘is’ is not necessarily equal to itself. 2 This may 
be proved by conversion; everything which is not ‘this’ — i.e. 
some eI2os — must be ‘the other’. Upon this Plato’s theory of 
true and false assertion and denial was founded. 

The problems of pe6e§is and of the One and the Many 

To turn now to our two remaining problems : how, in the end, 
did Plato think that the method of Division helped him to over- 

1 We shall return to this problem later, in casting a rapid glance at the Aristo- 
telian system. Apelt rightly raises the objection that Plato, in his doctrine of ‘being* 
and ‘not-being’, has not explained the existence of judgements proper, but only 
of ‘formulae of comparison*. From our standpoint we can offer this solution: 
Plato’s 2iiafpECTis does in fact enablcrhim to discover relationships of class inclusion, 
but since he is seeking to define, and to define the ‘atomic form’, there is no need 
for him to consider the difference of judgements according to quantity. It does 
not matter whether it is the angler, or all anglers or some anglers, who have the 
qualities enumerated — this difference is foreign to Plato’s particular problem of 
definition. It is always the angler as one of a class, the particular as representative 
of the universal, that Plato has in mind. If Plato had not prepared the way, Aris- 
totle, lacking that visible display of the range and meaning of concepts which a 
aiccipEcns gives, could never have brought his doctrine of the syllogism to such 
perfection; even his examples, which so often arise from 2tcnp£j£is in the Platonic 
Dialogues, give evidence of this continuity. 

2 It would be a special task, and one worth undertaking, to consider from the 
point here reached the proper sense of oiiotov, and its change of meaning. This 
would be a considerable help in our understanding of the Eleatic notion of Being 
{Parmenides, 127 e ). 
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come the problems of pe8e§ts, and of the One and the Many? 
The Philebus answers this question very clearly. It is the function 
of this Dialogue to solve the problems stated in the Parmenides 
with the help of the doctrines of the Sophist . It has been the cus- 
tom in interpreting the earliest Dialogues to read all the later 
problems into them, when the truth is that they were only there 
potentially. Reference to The One and the Many’ is thus found 
as early as the Euthyphro , and it is forgotten that the essential 
thing is the emphasis, the manner in which the question is 
actually asked. To take the example from the Euthyphro : Plato 
is interested in the Idea of The pious itself 5 , the cause of all piety 
in other things, whereas Euthyphro, in the manner typical of 
the early Dialogues, mentions a few of the many pious acts. 
Does this give the least indication that Plato sees any difficulty 
whatever in the participation of many things in One? A clearer 
instance of this contrast is in the Meno> where indeed the terms 
One and Many themselves occur: Trca/aca 7roAAa rroicov §k 
toO evos, 77 a, and, later in the Dialogue, we are even warned 
against ‘breaking up Virtue into fragments 5 , pq Kcrrcxyvuvcn 
pq 2 Ksppcrriseiv Tqv ccpsTqv, 79 a. However, Plato as yet 
looks only in one direction — towards unity; and he never raises 
the question how the ‘many 5 instances receive their character 
from the one eTAos, e.g. that of piety. We saw above how 
the earlier Dialectic, owing to its essential nature, must aim 
at unity. 

What a difference there is between the method of Socrates 
there and in the Philebus ! Here it is Socrates who points out, and 
insists upon, the great diversity of pleasures, and Protarchus 
replies to him: ‘Surely a thing must be most like itself, and 
pleasure must be of all things most like to pleasure? 5 (12 d): 

ttcos yoep qAovq ye rjAovf] [pri] ovy 6 *ioi 6 totoi> av eir), touto outo eaurep, 
TravTCOv xpqpaTCov; 

And Socrates answers: Kai yap ypwpa, <£> Aaipovie, xptopcrrr kot& ye oxrro 
touto ou2i£v Aiofcret to ypwpa dvai rrav, t6 ye peAav tco Aeukco TravTsj 
yiyvcoaxopEV cos Trpos tco Aicapopov elvai Kal ^vccvticotcctov bv TuyxavEt. 
Kai Af| Kai ayfjpa oytyorn Kara tccutov* yevei pev lari nav tv, Ta Zk pepq 
toT? pepsenv oOtoO Ta p£v EVavricbTorra aAAqAois, Ta Ae 2Ua<pop6TTyr* tyovTa 
pupfav ttou Tuyx&VEt, Kal TToAAa ETEpa outcos tyov®* eup^aopev. wore toutco 
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ye tco Aoyco pif] Ttforeue, tco ttccvto: tcc ^vavncoTcrra ev ttoiouvti. (popou^iat 

pr| Tivaj f]2ovas TjZovals eupfjaopEV evavTfas. 

Exactly the same examples, colour and shape, had been used 
by Socrates in the Meno (73 e, 74 c), but with an opposite inten- 
tion. Instead of contrasting their species, he had formed them 
into a unity. ‘Perhaps in the Philebus we have an exception, 
arising from the special nature of the subject, pleasure. 5 But this 
is disproved by Plato’s method (and by the results he reaches) 
in the remainder of the Dialogue. He has travelled far from the 
point of view of Republic, 505 c, where the bare fact that pleasures 
are both good and bad, and that therefore pleasure belongs to 
the changing world (tcc lieToariTTrovra), suffices to condemn it. 
And more: the same treatment is at once extended to varieties 
of knowledge (13 e). We know from the Sophist and Statesman , 
and from Plato’s very similar expressions in Phaedrus , 262 A, that 
it is the special task of 2ucdpso-is to recognize the finer shades of 
‘difference’ and ‘similarity’ in a thing before we decide to dis- 
card it root and branch. 

Having shown in the Philebus the need for a Aiai'pecris of plea- 
sures, Plato is definitely faced with the problem of the One and 
the Many;- and once more he gives a clear outline of the position 
of the Parmenides , which we already know. He says he is not 
thinking of the ‘hackneyed paradoxes concerning the One and 
the Many’ (tcx 2>£&r\\x&j\\ivcx tcov 0auaac7Tcov Trepi to ev Kcd ttoAAcc, 
14 d) — the paradox, for instance, that Protarchus maybe both 
one and many, both great and small — although this was the 
meaning first attached by the young Socrates to Parmenides’ 
doctrine in the Dialogue called by his name; the serious problem 
is whether ideal unities themselves have ‘many’ aspects: otccv 
2e T15 eva avOpcorrov eTrixeipr) TiOsaOai Kal (3ouv eva Kai to kocAov 
ev Kai to aya0ov ev, mpl toutcov tcov evaAcov Kai tcov toioutcov 
f| ttoAAt] cnrouAf] {jetoc AiaipEcrecos a^9ia(Ar|Tr|cns ylyvsTau 
.Notice here, first that there is a definite allusion to the important 
part of AiaipECTis in this question of the One and the Many, and 
secondly the wide range of ei Arj, as shown by the instances; 
there is a contrast with Parmenides , 130 c, where the assumption 
of an eTAos of Man still seemed unsafe. 
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The two resulting problems arc clearly indicated: Are wc 
justified in assuming such Unities’ at all? (This problem is 
expressed in a phrase which is probably corrupt; 6^1005 is doubt- 
ful*) And how arc the difficulties of ‘par ticipation’, or ofycopicrpo^ 
to be explained? The latter problem is eventually identified with 
that of the One and the Many, as it is in the closely parallel 
passage, Parmenides , 131 a. 

npeoTev y£v et Tivcrs 2 xeT toioutccs elvai yovc&as urroAaypavctv aAr)Sa3s ouaas* 
dra ttcos cru Tcarras. yfav tK&crrnv ouaav &d tt^v ovttjv Kal yr)T£ ytvzaw 
oXEQpov Trpoo-^sxopivrjv, op cog elvea pepardTcrra pfav Taunw; Zl tout* Iv 

toTs yiyvop£vots au Kal darelpots eit e 2tEcmaap^vqv Kal ttoAXcc yeyovulav Grrtov, 
eTG’ q \ t\v co>tt|v airrf]S x^pfct ° Atj Trdvrcov dAwarcoTaTov (pcrlvorr* av, nraCrrov 
Kal ev apa £v tvf te Kal ttoAAoTs ylyvEaOai. 

Wc arc told (15 c) that this situation may either be the source 
of all our ‘perplexity’, or, if we have the right method, of all our 
‘success’ (crrropicc, anropi'a). In the Parmenides Socrates had not 
this right method, but he has it now; in the Parmenides Plato had 
represented the apparent contrast of the One and the Many in 
Aoyoi as the ground of all ‘perplexity’; now, in the Philebus , lie 
calls it ‘an eternal and never-changing property inherent in all 
our Aoyoi’ (tcov Aoycov carroSv dOavarov ti teal ccyripcov tt&Sos ev 
fjplv, 15 d) — an arena indeed for the display of all the arts of 
sophists and eristics, which give such delight to inexperienced 
youth. Plato had depicted such sophistries long ago in the 
Euthydemus , where he had found a solution to them not through 
logic, but through the doctrine that there is an End to which 
knowledge in all its forms is subordinate. To study this End was 
the business of the ‘kingly art’, and this art in its turn was closely 
reminiscent of Dialectic as understood in the Republic (see above, 
P- 35 )* 

Now, although the Philebus also treats of the Good, the whole 
situation is changed. The logical issues are disputed, and a 
solution found without the least reference to the Good, just as 
they were in the Dialectic explained in the Sophist ; a purely 
logical procedure is described. But what is its nature? If wc 
continue to follow the text of the Philebus , repetition will become 
unavoidable, and I would prefer at present to pass over the 
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decisive passage (16 c). However, a theoretical account of Dia- 
lectic is given, and then (17 a), as often happens in Plato, the 
person giving the answers replies that he has not fully under- 
stood. Thereupon the thing is explained by a practical example. 
This example leaves us in no doubt that Plato still founds his 
entire hope of an escape upon the method of Division, which is 
the more significant since he here leaves in the background the 
obtaining of definitions, which elsewhere strikes us immediately 
as the principal aim of this method. The example chosen is that 
of letters, which serves Plato in the Sophist also as an illustration 
of class relationships; and he amplifies ithy another, that of 
tones. Is the specialist the man who knows what a letter and a 
tone are, and knows also that there are many letters and many 
tones? No doubt such a man knows the unity of speech — pfa cpcovfj, 
17 b — and knows moreover that this same speech is 'infinite 5 , in- 
asmuch as there are an infinite number of sounds. But neither 
the knowledge that sounds are infinite, nor the knowledge that 
they are one, is enough to make a man a specialist and give him 
possession of the TE)(vr|. In order to be an expert in the science 
of speech, one must know how many kinds it has, and which they 
are: Kal ouAsv ETEpco ys toutcoi> sopey ttco 00901, outs oti to 
careipoy aurfjs (sc. (pcovrjs) tapey ou6’ oti to ev* &AA 5 oti ttoocx 
t 5 ear! Kal orroia, touto eoti to ypappcrriKoy EKacrrov ttoiouv 
fipcov. This is now explained with great precision, beginning 
with the kinds of tone, which are all distinguished in strict 
accordance with the rules of the sciences of harmony and rhythm. 
So far, then, we have an example of the transition from 'the One 5 
to 'the Infinite 5 , showingliow it is mediated by the lower kinds. 
But the converse is also possible; one may be faced at the outset 
with an 'infinite 5 , and it would then be a mistake to ascend 
to the unity; the attempt should first have been made to deter- 
mine the intervening stages, the lower kinds of the 'one 5 (18 a). 
Plato takes as an instance the discovery of letters by the person 
also named in the Phaedrus , Theuth. This man was confronted 
by sound as yet undetermined, 9covr)v onrEipov. He first noticed 
the vowels in the 'undetermined 5 , and then recognized these again 
in their lower species, ouy ev ovTa, ccAAcc ttAeico (18 b). Next he 
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distinguished the ‘half-vowels’, and finally a third eT2vos of letters, 
the consonants. The next passage is especially remarkable for a 
terminology which is reminiscent of the well-known sentence in 
the Sophist, 253 d, and likewise of the phrase liETievat ko 9 ’ EKacrrd 
te Kai etti TTcnrra, 235 c. It runs (18 c): ‘After this he divided 
the letters which arc without voice and sound (0980770: Kal 
axpeova) until the individuals were reached (peypi £vos fredorou), 
and the vowels and the intermediate class in like manner, until, 
having learnt (he whole number of them, he gave to each and to 
all the name of letters (evI te EKacrcp Kai aup-rraoi cttoixeTov 
£rrcov6paaE)’. From the purely logical standpoint, one might ask 
why the inquiry here began from ‘undetermined sound’, cpwvq 
drrstpos, if in the previous ease it began from ‘sound as a unity’, 
pice 9C0VT), and if the eventual procedure in both eases is Division. 
(In the passage from the Sophist also, we remember, it was 
Division which was distinguished as the true and fundamental 
method.) But when we consider the actual example given, we 
see that the method is, in fact, correctly portrayed. Every lan- 
guage had at one time to face the great task of imposing order 
upon the undetermined mass of sounds by the distinction of 
definite types, and thus making it possible to write and read. 
It may really have been the example of Egypt which made 
Plato especially conscious of this achievement— for Egypt still 
possessed a second form of script, as a reminder of the time 
before that separation was made. 

Having given a satisfactory explanation of the method of 
e12cov 2aaipECTis — as he calls it, 20 c — Plato has next to apply this 
method to Pleasure and Knowledge. Before these illustrations 
which we have been considering, he gave an abstract discussion 
of its nature {16 B-17 a), and that he was talking there also of 
the classification of concepts will, I hope, scarcely now be 
doubted. Let us turn to this discussion. With a delicate blend 
of respect and gentle irony, Plato refers to the law that contraries 
are naturally coupled with each other, and says that it is a piece 
of wisdom preserved from old, a new fire brought from heaven by 
a second Prometheus. It has been handed down to us from the 
men of old, who stood nearer to the Gods. Plato gives us a clear 
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hint of the person whom he has in mind, 1 for he uses the terms 
TOpas and coreipia in place of One and Many; the light, but defi- 
nite touch of irony shows that he does not really suppose himself 
to be merely borrowing the wisdom of the ancients. The essential 
thing is therefore to determine, if we can; at what point he is 
aware of adding something essentially new to the old doctrine 
of contraries — of improving it by a contribution of his own. And 
this point is clearly indicated. Since, says Plato, all things are 
a compound of One with Many — and it has now been decided 
that thought is akin to the One or Limit — such being the order 
of nature, obviously it is our task to search for the Unity among 
things that are many; since by hypothesis all things are com- 
pounded, it must be present in them. Aeiv oOv qpas toutcov 
OUTGO 2lCCK6KOCT[Jir|lJl£VCOV del HICCV lA£CCV Ttspl TTCXVTOS EKCCOTOTE 0£|_l£- 
vous 3r)T£iv — supfjCTEtv yap svoucrav — 

I interrupt the sentence here in order to call attention to the 
full accord which exists, so far, between this method and the 
one which Plato has in view in his earliest Dialogues, for example 
the Euthyphro ; only whereas the problem in the Meno is to derive 
essential shape and colour from the many instances of each, here 
at the opening of the Pkilebus we have the same problem reversed. 
Plato in his statement of the problem makes an unambiguous 
reference to his earlier doctrine of Ideas. The earlier eTAos was 
without qualification jjovoeiAes. Until the Republic , no passage 
can be found in which the divisibility of such an ‘indivisible Idea 5 
(dpepioTOS !2ea) into further eiAt] is suggested. (The Parmenides 
refers to the oAov slAog.) W e may remind ourselves again that he 
had given definite consideration to the problem of ‘the One and 
the Many 5 in the Republic (525 e : this passage has been previously 
discussed) . He there makes everything depend on our securing a 
Unity in which no ‘manyness 5 at all will be present. Here we see 
the great advance in knowledge which distinguishes the later 
phase of Plato 5 s Dialectic from the earlier: it is now recognized 
that the ‘unchanging and eternal fact 5 of contrariety must apply 
both to our Aoyot (‘reasonings 5 ) and to the things of the world of 
sense — the two series must run parallel ; for otherwise they cannot 

1 [i.e. that it is Pythagoras.] 
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enter into a relation with mutual give and take, and knowledge 
is a clear example of such a relation. It is for tins reason that in 
the Parmenides and Philebus the greatest stress is laid upon our 
being able to demonstrate that concepts themselves are not free 
from ‘manyness’. The manner of approach to this problem is 
our only criterion for deciding whether a Dialogue belongs to 
the same dialectical group as the Sophist. If we make the distinc- 
tive achievement consist in its ‘ordering the manifold by the con- 
cept’, we miss the true course of Plato’s development; for in a 
sense the earlier Idea had always done this— its function had 
been to represent the universal. And on the other hand, as must 
presently be shown, it was even now not identical with the con- 
cept. Plato now recognizes that the Idea in its earlier shape 
what he had called uovost&s elioj, with eftos in its full etymo- 
logical sense of intuition— cannot solve even the problems for 
which he had first designed it, except on certain conditions. (We 
have seen that in the earlier phase he ignored these conditions, 
and why he did so.) In the process of extending his notion of 
knowledge, and bringing it into direct contact with the world of 
becoming, he had added new characteristics to the Idea; and 
naturally these are such that its earlier success as a mode of 
explanation is not withdrawn. Hence we can understand why 
Plato feels it to be so essential to ensure that his doctrine shall 
remain continuous in its outlines — to connect the new with the 
old, and establish the old more firmly with the aid of the new. 
So long as this tendency in him is not recognized, what we call 
the Platonic question, i.e. the question as to the chronology of his 
works and the course of his philosophical development, is hope- 
lessly complicated. 

The number of Divisions 

But what precisely is ‘the new’ ? Let us see how the interrupted 
sentence of the Philebus continues: ‘After the one form we must 
search for two, 1 if we can find them— if not, for three or some 
other number — and we must divide each one of the new units 
again in the same way, until we not only see that the original One 

1 McrdXfipwMsv may be corrupt, but the sense is not doubtful. 
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is both one and many and infinite, but also learn how many it is.’ 
The traditional text is, I believe, correct: Plato needs a plural 
for ev; in the Sophist he had, for this purpose, substituted 6Aov for 
ev (p. ioi), and elsewhere inthe. Philebus has or \iov&s. Thepredi- 
cative use of SKaorov, depending on the phrase tcov ev ekeivcov, 
which forms a single notion, is understandable, although in order 
to explain the use of the plural, we should perhaps prefer to see 
ev between inverted commas. However, the addition of SKcccrrov 
makes it clear that only a distributive plural is intended. We 
need not think that transposition is necessary, although it may 
be true that the association with ev EKacrrov emboldens Plato to 
his rather drastic terminology. After the explanations of the 
Sophist , and in view of all that follows in the Philebus^ the sense is 
unambiguous. 

In the Sophist and Statesman , where the predominant form of 
2acapscjis had been dichotomous, its demonstrative force was 
founded on the certainty that the number of possibilities was 
only two, and hence that the section was really made at a natural 
‘joint* (2uoc(puf), Statesman , 259 d). Thus there also it was the 
number of subordinate kinds which decided the issue, and made 
it possible for 2uatpeo*is to yield knowledge of fact. But in the 
Statesman there had already been departures from twofold divi- 
sion, and in the Philebus Plato goes still further. (It is true that, 
here also, Division into two sections comes first — peTa pictv 2iuo, 
ei ttcos eicrtv — but then it is natural that it should.) And indeed 
it is no essential part of Plato’s doctrine that every ov should 
have only one pfi ov opposed to it. (It will be remembered that we 
previously connected ov and pq ov with twofold Division.) Now, 
in the Philebus , the principal emphasis falls on the precise number 
of the sections, and this is entirely logical; only a division known 
to be exhaustive can lead to true knowledge of the ‘unities’ in 
their higher and lower classes r and this fact is confirmed as soon 
as we consider the examples of letters and tones; if, for instance, 
I had only made the distinction between vowels and consonants 
I should have misunderstood the 2uacpopa( . . . oTroaanrep §v 
ei^eai keivtcu (« Statesman , 285 b) — I should inevitably find my- 
self in confusion not only about the half-vowels, but also about 
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the vowels and consonants from which I had failed to distinguish 

them. 

Plato says that, when we have rightly divided the first ‘unity’, 
we must apply the same procedure to each of the newly found 
unities, tcov ev ekeivcov ekoccstov, until we not only see that the 
original unity is ‘one and many and infinite 5 , but also learn how 
many it is. We have now seen that in one sense this is the truth 
— the importance of the method of AiodpEcns does depend on the 
precise number of higher and lower species. It is not enough 
merely to comprehend the manifold in a unity; and Aicdpeois is, 
in this point, unlike the earlier Dialectic. Plato’s next words 
(i6d) show that it is really this that he intends to emphasize: 1 
‘But the form of the infinite must not be brought near to the many 
until one has observed its full number, the number between the 
one and the infinite ; when this has been learnt, each several indi- 
vidual may be forgotten and dismissed into the infinite.’ W e are 
warned not to apply the IAecctou cntElpov to the plurality (irApSos) 
of concepts before we have fully surveyed the number of this 
plurality — the number of classes situated between the infinite 
and the (highest) unity. When this number has been learnt, but 
not before, the particulars of this whole class may be dismissed 
into the ‘undetermined’. 2 (The drtEtpov is, for Plato, both un- 
determined and undeterminable.) Such is the heaven-sent 
method, and such its true use; but the wise men of to-day are 
arbitrary in establishing ‘the one and the many’, finding them 
either too quickly or too slowly, and applying the infinite 
directly to the One. (Oi Ae vuv tcov ccvQpcbircov 00901 ev pev, ottcos 
OCV TUXCOOl, KOI TTOAACC 0OTTOV KCxl (BpoAUTEpOV TTOIOUOI tou Aeov- 
TOS, psrcc Al TO EV OTTElpa EuSuS, TCC As liEOCC OCUTOU5 EK9£Uy£l 

— 0I5 AiocKtycopicrrai to te AioAektikcos iraAiv Kal to IpicrnKcos 
f)pas TroielaSai wpos aAAf|Aous jobs Aoyous.) The allusion in ‘too 
quickly or too slowly’ must be to inaccurate division — on over- 
hasty divisions, cf. Statesman , 261 A, 266 D, 277 a, 285 a; more- 

1 Tiyv 21 tou ccTretpou tAlav 7rp6j t 6 TrXfj&0$ iifj TTpoafplpEiv irplv <5rv tij tov aptBpov aOrovJ 
TrdvTa Karlin tov prra^u toy dralpov ts Kal tou £v6 s , t6te 2 * to ev eKaarov twv ttccvtcov 
E iS to carapov pEBlvra ya{pnv lav. 

2 "Ev exacrrov tcov ttovtcov. By TravTa is meant the 'rcA'nGos, the number of inter- 
mediate unities, 18 b . 
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over, shortly before our passage Socrates says that this method 
is easy to describe, but hard to employ rightly in a particular 
case — and if so, Kai TroAA&in the text is necessary. Alternatively, 
Plato may be hinting at what follows, and thinking of those who 
immediately confront the one with the many. To this mistake 
the passage as a whole refers. Either alternative may be right; 
it makes no essential difference to the general result. The 
important thing is the existence of intermediate classes (psaoc), 
and therefore the science of accurate division. As in the Sophist , 
accurate division is what distinguishes Dialectic from ‘eristic 5 . 

Els cnTsipov ii80iEvai 

The essential thing now is to find what is meant by ‘dismissing 
into the infinite 5 and ‘applying the idea of the infinite 5 . After 
what has been said, everything down to this point should be now 
clear: the radical ‘separation 5 between the two worlds of Aoyos 
and of becoming has vanished. No longer is absolute Unity 
dominant in the world of Ideas, and absolute multiplicity in the 
world of sense; instead of a contrast, there is now a parallel. The 
Idea, divided in its turn, has accepted the qualifications of one 
and many, and displays its properties in the form of a system of 
classes (see above, pp . 90 foil. ) . It was shown in the Sophist how the 
Idea, by being divided as long as division could continue, ob- 
tained individual content and thereby descended into the region 
of Ao£oc and aiaOqcns where, in the form of accurate definition, 
it established their truth and correctness. And the fact is un- 
deniable; Aoyos determines the ‘undetermined 5 given to our 
senses, making it not simply an object of apprehension, but an 
individual or atomic ‘form 5 . For this purpose also it is essential, 
according to the Philebns , that we should be able to bring our 
division to an end; how else could we determine the exact num- 
ber of kinds, and set a limit (ijHpas) to division in the form of an 
ultimate unity (£v) ? The Philebus here only teaches in outspoken 
terms a result which was reached in the Sophist , and which we 
have seen confirmed in our discussion of tccutov and erapov 
(p. 136): viz. that in the present line of argument, Plato 
deliberately restrains his interest from proceeding beyond the 
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lowest eT2oj. He recognizes no sensible objects, except as included 
under the last, indivisible sT2ios; the objects given to our senses 
as particulars are not genuine objects until they are ‘compre- 
hended’ within their class. The lowest e!2\os is attained by reason- 
ing, Aoyos, the sensible object by 2>6Syx; but it is only by being 
related to this e12vos that 2o£;a can become true. Thus in so far 
as the particulars of our sense-experience are not included under 
the lowest ei2^t), they are ‘undetermined’ — they ‘are not’, in the 
sense of the verb ‘to be’ which we expounded above. What is 
called y£vEcns sis ouenav, ‘the process of coming to be’, is made 
possible by the unity derived from the sl^os. Beyond the lowest 
eI2os begins the kingdom of the aTTEipov, and this is the meaning 
of the phrase to ev ekccotov tcov ttccvtcov eIs to orreipov peSevtcx 
yaipstv lav. For Plato’s purpose the remaining problems also, 
those of ‘separation’ and of ‘the one and the many’, are conse- 
quently solved. 



IX. THE PHAEDRUS 


T A TB shall return later to what has been said in the last section ; 

V V but some more general questions first demand our atten- 
tion. In attempting to view the Dialectic of Plato from his own 
assumptions, we are obliged to face the shibboleth of Platonic 
scholarship — the question what place to assign to the Phaedrus in 
the order of time and of system; fortunately this will give us a 
chance to collect and reinforce some essential points of inter- 
pretation. In a Dialogue abounding in puzzles, not the least 
puzzling feature is the view of Dialectic. This can be seen from 
the latest discussion of its nature, between H. von Arnim 1 and 
Pohlenz. 2 There is an obvious correspondence between the 
sketch of dialectical procedure in the second part of the Phaedrus 
and the information given in the Sophist and Statesman . Accord- 
ingly any scholar who, like von Arnim and H. Maicr, 3 favours a 
late date for the composition of the Phaedrus , seizes upon this as 
a sure foundation for his view. We ourselves, in expounding 
Sophist , 253 d (above, p. 96), agreed that Phaedrus , 265 d, was a 
near enough parallel to be used provisionally for confirmation. 
On the other hand we must entirely admit the claim of Pohlenz 
that on the view which has always prevailed, whereby the 
method of Division is a mere exercise in formal logic, this argu- 
ment could scarcely be decisive enough to count against contra- 
dictory instances. It is also easily shown that Plato had always 
employed divisions wherever his subjects required them, like 
those of the arts and sciences (Gorgias, Euthydemus y Republic) A 
The ccvd|ivr|ais of the Phaedrus myth would certainly direct us 
back to Plato’s earliest period; and we have tried to connect the 
absence of avapvrjcrts from the later, dialectical Dialogues with 
his more careful attention to the realm of becoming (above, 
p. 63). Our own history of Dialectic also, which has led to an 
entirely different estimate of Division, must therefore face the 
final test of the Phaedrus . Two undeniable facts stand in contrast : 
(a) In the latter half of the Dialogue, Plato makes clear refer- 

1 Plat. Jugenddialoge, 197 foil. 2 G.G.A. 1916,268. 3 Sokrates, 556. 

4 See the work of Lukas to which allusion was made on p. 81. 
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ence to the ultimate term or crropov, the last (or first) term which 
is inseparable from the method of Division, and makes it a very 
important contribution not only to formal logic, but also to posi- 
tive philosophy, 277 b: c Until a man knows the truth of the 
several particulars of which he is wiring or speaking, and is able 
to define them as they are, and having defined them again to 
divide them into their kinds until the indivisible is reached. 5 

( b ) On the other hand the Myth refers to ocv&Mvrjcns, 249 b : 
Tor a man must have intelligence of universal, and be able to 
proceed from the many sense-perceptions to one conception of 
reason; this is the recollection of those things which our soul 
once saw while following God, when regardless of that which we 
now call being, she raised her head up towards the true being. 5 

The contradiction which lies beneath the surface here is clearly 
exposed by von Amim (op. cit. 1 98) . Certainly we nowhere find, 
in such clear and definite contrast, the view that the class-concept 
is formed by ‘abstraction 5 from many perceptions, and the view 
which bases it on Recollection — an apriorist view, diametrically 
opposed to the other. It may be granted that the former view 
is a return to the doctrines of pre-Socratic sages (Alcmaeon 
B 1 a Diels) ; this makes no difference to the substantial problem. 
Of the prevailing views, I am inclined to think that the judgement 
of Natorp is still relatively the best founded (pp. 65foll.) — that the 
Phaedriis shows us Dialectic in an unclear and immature form. 
But if we apply to the Phaedrus the insight which we have gained 
into the history and philosophy of ‘division 5 , we may be led to 
quite a different result. 

The second part of the Phaedrus , then, arrives at the crroMov eT2ios, 
whereas the first part lays strong emphasis on the a priori factor, 
‘recollection 3 ^ mentioning sensation in the same context. There 
is a special connexion between the aropovslAos and sensation; on 
this ground the ‘divisions 3 and the theoretical digression in the 
Sophist form one philosophical and artistic whole; and on the 
same ground this Dialogue is connected with the Theaetetus , 
whose problem it solves. Our examination of the Philebus 
brought us to the same point, and in our interpretation of Sophist, 
2 53 h was once again the problem of the ‘individual 3 "which 
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had to be left as an unsolved remainder. The passage from the 
Pkaedrus obliges us specially to consider the question of abstrac- 
tion from the data of sense. Our whole exposition has aimed at 
discovering what place in systematic philosophy Plato attributes 
to the Idea. We have examined the nature of the universal and 
of the discursive class-concept, and the clear result has been that 
it would be impossible to understand the development of Plato 
if his Idea were a concept. Had it been so, none of the difficulties, 
of which he himself gives so clear an account, would ever have 
arisen. Now it appears that in the beginning these difficulties 
were indeed not contemplated. Are we to think that they had 
already been solved? or simply that they had not yet been 
framed? We have also done our best to answer these questions. 
But we are now faced with a new point, of which some brief 
indication has already been given. It is of great importance here 
to understand the relation between literary form and philo- 
sophical content in the Dialogues. Suppose that, when Plato 
looked back from a later stage in his development, he realized 
that the new features, which had been grafted on to the Ideas by 
his later Dialectic, were likewise fundamentally and substantially 
necessary for a complete solution of his earlier problems, would 
not this set a special problem for him as an artist? He would 
then see, as any modern reader does, that when he made 
Socrates in the Meno say : ‘Do not disperse and divide Virtue, but 
seek to discover it in Its entirety’, he had really assumed an answer 
to the problem of the Parmenides , viz. how can Virtue be at the 
same time one and many? He would see, moreover, that the 
hard thinking of the dialectical Dialogues had left the sense of 
the ‘Idea’ t essentially unaltered; for the last and lowest unit of 
Division, which can comprehend the objects of sense, possesses 
the same characteristic which had belonged to the original Ideas, 
viz. that of being an indivisible whole. He would find that every 
test had confirmed his first assumption that knowledge can be 
attained only ev Aoyois (in reasoning), and that even the objects 
of Nature as presented to our senses are only to be grasped 
through reasoning; by ‘reasoning’ alone can ‘opinion’ become 
true. Here it may be well to emphasize once more that in basing 
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our argument on the hypothesis of two contrasted stages in the 
development of Dialectic, we do not wish to deny that the mean- 
ing of ‘Idea’ evolved without a sudden break. Plato’s thought, 
being of a very objective kind, followed the gradual changes in its 
objects ; nctv methods were fashioned in conformity to the objects, 
and these methods are quite sharply distinguishable; and yet 
Plato could think that he had always remained true to one view 
of method. Now would not Plato, as an artist, be attracted by the 
idea of giving a picture of his system in this final unity — of taking 
the old problems in hand oncemore, but at the same time allowing 
the newly found assumptions and methods to play a subdued 
part, thus obeying his own principle of ‘reminding those who 
already know’ {Phaedrus, 275 d)? In his dogmatic writings— in 
those which offer solutions to problems — Plato could not assign 
the leading role to Socrates, and he had no wish to do so. But 
there could be no better way of representing the continuity of 
his own development than to revive the mysterious figure of 
Socrates, and invest him again with all the glory in which he 
personally imagined him. 1 

Since Socrates had formerly been allowed to pronounce upon 
so many problems whose full difficulty Plato did not realize at 
the time, and this in spite of Iris profession of ignorance, it 'was 
reasonable for Plato in retrospect to attribute to him the solu- 
tions which a fuller understanding of the same problems re- 
auired. The brilliant argument of the Phaedrus turns to ridicule 
all our ideas of chronology. Although an authentic Socratic 
Dialogue, it gives us reminiscences of Aristotle’s Rhetoric , and of 
the doctrine of motion in the Laws — of the World-Soul, and the 

1 I have here renounced all attempt to determine the sequence of Plato’s vni tings 
in detail. If the general trend of his development is still as uncertain as the con- 
troversy about die Phaedrus and Thecelettis proves it to be, we must in future be more 
modest, and for the moment be satisfied with the alternatives ‘before and after 
the Republic \ Above all we must allow for the artist in Plato, and leave him free 
to see certain problems with a special breadth and depth of view. We can scarcely 
expect ever}* Dialogue simply to be the reflection of his knowledge at the time of 
writing, and show a point beyond which he had ‘not yet’ advanced. The example 
of the Theaetcius teaches us this. That the Phaedrus also was ’written after the 
Republic , and at a time when Plato was in conscious command of the method 
described in the Sophist, Statesman , and Philebus , seems to me beyond doubt. On this 
basis, we may hope that it is possible for more precise results yet to be obtained. 
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political theories of the Statesman. Here we must select for 
examination the relatively small section on Dialectic. If it was 
his purpose to relate the old to the new, Plato would be faced by 
one principal task— to explain the ‘inductive method’ of Socrates 
who, in the early Dialogues, had always started his inquiry from 
particular cases. Such attention to particulars was quite recon- 
cilable with Plato’s earlier ideal theory of dpHTr) and with its a 
priori point of view, modelled on the pure intuitions of Mathe- 
matics; it was even a natural consequence of the characteristic 
way in which he had at first combined the universal with the 
particular; we showed this in our analysis of the sT2og in the 
first Chapter. In the second Chapter we depicted the change in 
his intellectual interest, and saw how its effect was to attach 
}o the eT2os some of the characteristics of concepts, such as the 
subordination of a lower rank to a higher. In consequence of 
this, genuine ‘abstraction’ was one of the latest phenomena in 
Platonic Dialectic, which only appeared above the horizon at the 
very end; i.e. Plato was at last compelled to allow to aicr0r|crig 
upon careful conditions, a certain degree of importance in the 
constitution of objects. The treatment of io^cc in the Philebus 
taught us this. True, the passage from the Philebus could only 
be understood when we amplified it by evidence from the Sophist 
showing the method of verification of cdcr0r]cris; i.e. when it was 
assumed that the ai'a0r|cris had already been ‘apperceived’ as a 
unity (ev). The Philebus also assumed that the difficult prob- 
lem stated in the Parmenides — -namely, how the s!2og can be 
‘parcelled out’ — had been solved and was beyond question 
answerable. So it was- indeed declared to be in the last 
passage wljich we took from the Philebus (16 c) ; and its solution 
is likewise treated as tire presupposition of Dialectic in the 
Sophist , 257 c: ‘The nature of the different seems to me to be cut 
into small sections, as knowledge is. — In what way? — Knowledge 
also is, I imagine, one ; but any part of it which presides over some 
definite object is separated from the rest, and given a name of its 
own.’ 258 d: ‘We showed that the nature of the different was 
divided, and that it belonged to all existing things in respect of 
each other.’ 260 b : ‘We made the discovery that not-being was 
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a single definite kind, scattered among all existing things. 3 What 
is especially noticeable in the Philebus is Plato’s insistence that 
what was scattered and disjoined is to be unified — the many are 
made one. 23 e: c Since we find each class tom apart and 
scattered, let us attempt to reunite them, and see how each was 
both one and many.’ 25 a: ‘All these terms must be included in 
the class of the infinite, as their unity, in accordance with our 
avowed purpose of bringing together all that was divided and 
dispersed, and setting the seal of one nature upon it as far as 
possible. 3 In the Meno , opposite advice had been given: do not 
break Virtue into pieces, look for the single Virtue; if it is broken 
into fragments, it is not Virtue at all. In the Phaedo also the 
contribution of the senses had been very differently estimated 
(75 a, b). No doubt it was mentioned as an important fact that 
only experience can lead us to ‘equality’ and other Ideas; but 
‘the Equal 5 was emphatically not divided among particular 
instances, in such a way that it could be extracted from them by 
Induction, or even by collection into a unity. Far from it; for 
what we experience as equal is not equal at all in comparison with 
the self-subsistent, single Idea of Equality, which is ofan essentially 
higher order. But the newer view of the Idea as the ‘universal 5 
which is torn asunder in its instances, and yet always remains it- 
self, is taken for granted throughout th cPhaedrus, 265 d : ‘first, the 
comprehension of scattered particulars in one idea; the speaker 
should define his several notions and make his meaning clear. 5 

If we now return to the Phaedrus and think especially of the 
factor of ‘collection 5 in Dialectic, we may begin to see meaning 
even in the obvious contradiction of the difficult passage from 
the myth. Plato enlarges upon the phrase of Alcmaeon; he says 
that something is to be collected from many perceptions, 1 
formed by thought into a unity, and predicated as an el^os. He 
is plainly aware of the danger that this formulation may easily 
be misinterpreted in support of a sensationalist view of know- 
ledge; fortunately the passage occurs in a myth, which is designed 
to depict pre-existence; and so he has ready to hand his strongest 

1 Xuvcnpouuevov occurs only in this passage, and the term is chosen in order to 
indicate the contrast with 2icapnv. 
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piece of evidence against any empiricism— the fact of dvdpvncns. 
In the Phaedo the Ideas had depended on dvapvrjms; in the 
Sophist they had become allied to sensation, but had not in any 
way submitted to its supremacy; it was, indeed, their function 
to determine sensation, and make it capable of truth. The sT^og 
throughout its history had comprised a 'one 5 and a ‘many’, and 
the Phaedrus only brings a much clearer understanding of their 
alliance. It thus succeeds in combining, without contradiction, 
the old and the new; we shall soon seewliatwas ‘new’, or at least 
in what direction it was to be found; meanwhile the apparently 
‘old’ remains in a dim light, as though we were meant to be 
blinded by the brilliant light of the vision of avapvricns, and not see 
clearly the object to which it points. No hint of any particular 
Ideas is given either in this, or in the earlier context, 247 d. We 
hear nothing in the Phaedrus of a celestial abode of the Ideas. 

There remains one obscurity in the treatment of Dialectic 
in the Phaedrus, which is scarcely perceived by Plato, but seems 
much graver to Aristotle. When it is said that a unity is derived 
from many sensations, to what sensations does this refer? They 
cannot be sensations which are already true in the sense of the 
Philebus and Sophist, since in that case the unity has already been 
applied to them. They cannot, on the other hand, still be part 
of the ‘undetermined’ (chrapov), since they would be unneces- 
sary to the discovery of ‘unity’; or, at least, it is quite an inessen- 
tial point that there are many’ of them. The Phaedo showed how 
the Idea can be abstracted and contemplated by itself without 
our taking account of all perceptions — nowhere is a complete 
enumeration required. -But the same dilemma applies, in pre- 
cisely the.-same way, to the later passage in the Phaedrus, where, 
without reference to dvdpvqats, Plato uses the formula: ‘to com- 
prise in one view and collect under one Idea the many scattered 
instances’. If that which is_scattered is really ‘many’, it is in 
separate parts, related as are the instances of ‘being’ and ‘not- 
being’ according to the doctrine of the Sophist . 1 This is to say 
that individual things must first have been brought under the 
unity of one of the Ideas thus divided and ‘scattered’. Failing 

1 See the examples given above, p. 153 fob 
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this interpretation, how and where is the Idea divided and 

‘scattered 5 at ail? 

Let us briefly recall the definition of the dialectician given at 
Sophist , 253 D. In the first section we learn that tuocv iAeccv 2ua 
ttoAAcov, svos skocotou Ket^evou 'n-ccvrri 2uon:eTanevr|V ikccvcos 
2uatcr0aveTca, i.e. according to Natorp’s version, c he combines 
together a number of objects given individually and separately 
to the senses (evos eK&crrou K£ip£vou X°°P^) in a single concept 
extending throughout them all, such as “red 55 , and including 
the indefinite “many 55 in a definite whole 5 . Previously we had to 
allow that Apelt and others were right in holding that the allu- 
sion here is to a Koivcovia tcov yevcov, and in understanding 
the units (evos hkccotou Ketpevou x^pis) t0 be single concepts, 
which have already been separated by definition. But Natorp 
could appeal to the version of Dialectic in the Phaedrus (which, 
however, he held to be early) or in the Philehus , and interpret all 
three passages as describing an abstraction from the sensible on 
the ground of a unity given to it by the mind. The answer to 
the problem will be seen if we recall to mind what was said earlier 
of ‘opinion 5 and the ‘atomic form 5 . The interpretations both of 
Natorp and of other scholars reveal a peculiar assumption on the 
part of Plato, which we have found again and again in this study : 
the only ‘individual 5 recognized by him is the ‘atomic form 5 , the 
object of true opinion. Hence ‘abstraction 5 for him is indeed 
coincident with the subordination of lower kinds under a higher 
one. In examining the disputed passage from the Sophist , we 
arrived before at this result; and we found that the combining 
process is not mentioned at all in the first clause, but only in the 
second. Consequently the ‘division 5 . of form becomes all the 
more important for Plato; and so at Phaedrus , 265 E, likewise, 
the art of correct division is mentioned side by side with that of 
combination, as its necessary complement. Plato remained in 
the most literal sense an Idealist. To him the universal was repre- 
sented in the particular, while the particular could only be 
grasped in the Idea; in intuition both elements were united. 
The problem of the individual thing remained unsolved ; Plato 
has here reached the point at which Aristotle opposes him. 
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O ne last task remains before we touch upon Plato’s relation 
to Aristotle. What of the school of professed ‘atomists’? 
Our view of division has brought Plato into a nearer relationship 
to them. Hitherto his attitude to the most important physical 
hypothesis of the ancients has been a dark mystery, and perhaps 
it says something for our view that we can make it a little clearer. 
It is worth noticing that Plato’s doctrine of ‘not-being’— that it 
is no less real than ‘being’ — has always suggested to his readers 
the famous antitheses of Democritus : pf] paAAov to Aev f| to 
ppAa; elvai, ‘something is not more real than nothing ’. 1 Every 
one sees that in the Sophist the ‘One’ of the Eleatics gives place 
to a new idea of unity which does not exclude plurality; but no 
one thinks of the new indivisible unity of Leucippus and Demo- 
critus, whose philosophy was also an answer to the Eleatics. This 
is because the exercises in Division are regarded as a tissue of 
hollow platitudes. Yet the fact is beyond doubt: in so far as 
Eleatic problems of some kind played a part in the formation 
of Plato’s thought — and the Idea’s own spontaneous development 
brought it up against such problems— not the least important 
influence on Plato was the bold inspiration of the Atomists who, 
converting a mere problem into a postulate, had been able to 
oppose all sophistical objections. The ‘divisions’ and the ‘atomic 
form’ survive in the work of the later Academy; we must think not 
only of the rather insignificant surviving treatise on Divisions, 
but also especially of the atomistic theory in Mathematics. 

And yet since the time of Aristoxenus 2 the relation of Plato’s 
philosophy to that of Democritus has appeared to be one of dia- 
metrical opposition and hopeless conflict. Scholars have failed 
to understand that Plato, far from ‘avoiding a contest with the 
best of philosophers’ (Diogepes, l.c.), was very deeply and clearly 
conscious that it was his duty to confront his brilliant predecessor 
before his own interpretation of nature could claim to be estab- 
lished. It will be agreed by those who know the conventions of 

1 Diels, b 156: cf. Cohen’s Platons Ideenlehre und die Mathematik, 14. 

2 Diog. ix. 40, fr. Diels, ai. 
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ancient literature that the avoidance of any overt mention of a 
man is anything but a sign of pure negation and conflict. In 
order to grasp the peculiar relation between Plato and Demo- 
critus, we should start from the point at which they arc both 
Atomists. Plato takes over from Democritus his principle of a 
division repeated until the ‘atomic form’ is reached; like Demo- 
critus he overcomes rigid and absolute Eleaticism by denying 
the principle on which it rests, that ‘not-bcing’ is incomprehen- 
sible. Many modern scholars attribute a form of ‘idealism’ to 
Democritus, but this is certainly untrue to the spirit of his doc- 
trine; the fact is that Plato, in deliberate antithesis to him, trans- 
forms his doctrine into a logical idealism ; his ‘atom’ is the ‘atomic 
form’, and his ‘not-bcing’ is the principle which separates such 
‘atoms’ from each other, namely logical difference, just as in the 
system of Democritus ‘not-bcing’ is a void separating material 
atoms from one another. Everything in Plato’s writing on this 
subject which remains in the twilight of figurative expression 
finds its explanation through this parallel; ‘not-being’ is the 
cause of division’ and lesser Ideas are described as ‘parts’ (pepri) 
of the higher one which includes them. 1 Of the direction of 
Plato’s Logic there can be no doubt. But it is also beyond ques- 
tion that the constant infiltration of mathematical ideas, whilst 
it serves to confirm Plato s thinking in the objective and intuitive 
character it already had, at the same time modifies its logical 
character in a way which increases, when we look closely, the 
similarity to Democritus. For geometrical shape was also an 
important feature of the atoms, 12tEcct, of Democritus. Let us go 
back to Socrates’ historical survey in the Phacdo; here Plato had 
shown the main intention of his philosophy in its earlier period; 
and the same’intention is now reaffirmed. Pure knowledge and 
the practical interest of ethics are to Plato inseparable; the former 
is not secure until it appears to us in the shape of the Good. In 
order to establish Idealism and refute materialism Plato must 
have a teleological view of Nature, and this view has now become 
far clearer to him than it ever was before. His method of Divi- 

1 [Stenzel probably alludes to PhUeb. 23 d, where Plato hints that it is necessary to 
postulate a cause of division: see L, Robin, Platon , p. iGo.J 
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sion leads him straight to the same two main varieties of cause 
which he had distinguished in the Phaedo. Mind and matter are 
causes, but causes sharply contrasted in essence. 

The method of Division had been applied most fruitfully to 
biological types. Here it could show its proper essence, and give 
the richest display of its power. But Plato saw in it something 
more than a mode of definition for the purposes of natural 
science. Its use in science taught him certain new characteris- 
tics of the Ideas. Each concept in science had a definite mean- 
ing, and was placed in a higher or lower rank according to the 
definiteness of its content and the number of its instances. He 
now transferred the same scheme to ‘immaterial’ forms, 1 to the 
most abstract concepts and their relations. We found proof of 
this in our analysis of the passage in which ‘Being’ was represented 
as a general class including particular beings (. Statesman , 285 d). 
But we postponed until the present moment the final stage in 
that analysis, because it can help to show us how Plato’s meta- 
physical view is related, on the one side to the materialism of 
Democritus, and on the other to Aristotle’s natural philosophy. 
Our former concern was with the effect on Plato’s logic of the 
notion of a Being including particular beings as its species. We 
have now to describe briefly how the same idea of Being— which 
Plato in his peculiar way regards not as a concept but as an exist- 
ing essence — comes to dominate his teleology and theology. The 
fact that particular ‘beings’ are species of Being is the connecting 
link. ‘Being’ immediately suggests to Plato the kingdom of bio- 
logical classes, because that is the most natural subject for ‘divi- 
sion’ ; he understands ifas the generic form of all living creatures, 
in the wider sense of ‘life’. Then, by applying too conscientiously 
the logic of the theory of Division, Plato reaches a remarkable 
result: this form must itself have the specific property which 
belongs to the types it includes, i.e. life. In this way a logical 
method becomes the source of the mystical idea of a highest 
Being, which is the essence of all that is. We must demonstrate 
the immediate connexion of this mysticism with the logic of 
the Sophist, before we can follow out its result in the peculiar 

1 aacbucrrc* 
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doctrines of the Timaeus. The question at issue, which at first sight 
is purely logical, is whether movement is , and so shares in Being. 
‘Can we ever be made to believe that motion and life and soul 
and mind arc not present with perfect Being? Can wc imagine 
that Being is devoid of life and mind, and exists in awful un- 
meaningness an everlasting fixture?’ Belief in such a rigid and 
lifeless Being would place us in company with the Eleatics, and, 
wc may say, with the Atomists as well, since their Being was 
equally material and lifeless. ‘That would be a dreadful thing 
to admit, Stranger.— -But shall we say that Being has mind, and 
not life?— How is that possible?— Or shall we say that both 
inhere in perfect Being, but that it has no soul vhich contains 
them?— And in what other way can it contain them?— Or that 
Being has mind and life and soul, but although endowed with soul 
remains absolutely unmoved?— All three suppositions appear to 
me to be irrational.— Under Being, then, we must include motion, 
and that which is moved’ (248-9, tr. Jowett). Thus a proof of 
the existence of the World-Soul is fitted into a logical discussion 
of the possibility of communion between Being, rest, and move- 
ment. In Pkilebus, 30 a foil., Plato proves in a very similar way 
that the World-Soul must be assumed to exist if the Universe is 
governed by rational law and not by chance. And in another 
outstanding passage of the Sophist he argues that there can be no 
teleology unless the cosmos is animated by soul; where the proof 
is once .more connected with ‘division’ of the forms of universal 
life. In this passage (265 c foil.) Plato is once more on the 
defensive against the ‘violent man’ 1 who asserts that the state 
of the world is one of disorder. The Eleatic Stranger has just 
made the acquaintance of Theaetetus, and is allowed to express 
Plato’s personal feelings about him; and it is in this highly per- 
sonal context that Plato reveals something near to admiration 
for the complete and coherent view of his great opponent, 2 al- 
though it is repugnant to his inner nature and, as he hopes, to 
that of Theaetetus. 

1 For this frequent thought, cf. Phikbus , 29 a: otcv 6vf]p 2eiv6$ ovj jit) ovtcd; c Xh’ 

cttcktccs lx £U '» an< ^ compare Aristotle dt gen. anim. 789^ 2 : Ati;i£kpito> 21 t6 ov Ivnca 
csfds ttcvtc dveryn t\$ dvcryKqv ol? XP^ Tcn *1 9v<?tS (Diels, Yorsokrctiker, A 66). 

2 i.e. Democritus. 
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c Str. Looking^ now 3 at the world and all the animals and plants, 
at things which grow upon the earth from seeds and roots, as well 
as at inanimate substances which are formed within the earth, fusile 
or non-fusile, shall we say that they come into existence — not having 
existed previously — by the creation of God, or shall we agree with 
vulgar opinion about them ? 

Theaet . What is it? 

Sir . The opinion that nature brings them into being from some 
spontaneous and unintelligent cause. Or shall we say that they 
are created by a divine reason and a knowledge which comes from 
God? 

Theaet . I dare say that, owing to my youth, I may often waver in 
my view, but now when I look at you and see that you incline to 
refer them to God, I defer to your authority. 

Str. Nobly said, Theaetetus, and if I thought that you were one 
of those who would hereafter change your mind, I would have 
gently argued with you, and forced you to assent; but as I perceive 
that you will come of yourself and without any argument of mine, 
to that belief which, as you say, attracts you, I will not forestall the 
work of time. Let me suppose, then, that things which are said to 
be made by nature are the work of divine art, and that things which 
are made by man out of these are works of human art. And so there 
are two kinds of making and production, the one human and the 
other divine 5 (tr. Jowett). 

Thus the method of division has to assume the permanence 
of natural types; this permanence is associated with ‘divine 
craftsmanship 5 , 0s(cx TS)(vr|, and thus it becomes a vital part of the 
proof that our world displays a divine purpose. We learn this 
from the Timaeus . In explaining his view of the Idea as a pattern 
(Trapc&siypcc) Plato had always used the analogy of human arts 
and crafts, in which a purpose conceived by the mind is brought 
to realization in matter. The fact that, in Republic 596 A, he 
explains the function of the Idea as a pattern by the much-ridi- 
culed examples of the ‘essential 5 table and bed, is an excellent 
proof of our point that what he visualized in his earlier period 
was not so much a number of definite Ideas, as a wider notion in 
which these Ideas were comprehended, viz. that of an End or pur- 
pose. This notion was never far from the earlier doctrine, which 
was concerned with Virtue. Now the examples in Republic 596 a 
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are really very instructive. Greek thought never admits that there 
may be unending development. 'Tragedy/ says Aristotle in the 
Poetics , i 449 a 14, 'eventually secured its true nature. 5 The various 
arts arc not invented, but 'found 5 . The idea of an undetermined 
choice never enters the ordinary Greek mind, and Democritus 
is here, as in other respects, in advance of his time. All higher 
activity is therefore guided by permanent and real standards. 
And the association of a productive art with an End is so regular, 
that when Plato’s interest was turned in the direction of 'natural 5 
objects, and he discovered there a realm of eternal Forms always 
reappearing in fresh instances, he made the converse inference: 
namely that, if there is orderly change behind the manifold 
appearances of nature, if these appearances are not the play of 
mechanical forces, this can only proceed* from an intelligence 
which is at work in Nature. The remarkable thing is that in 
describing how this intelligence operates, Plato goes back to 
human craftsmanship for his analogy: the idea that all thinking 
starts with intuition of an object is so firmly implanted in him 
that he cannot allow even the divine mind to create the Idea of 
the world 'by a spontaneous act of consciousness 5 . Still less can 
this be admitted as an explanation of human knowledge. 1 Even 
God creates the world after a pattern, and that pattern is the 
'intelligible living creature 5 , Being as the most abstract class of 
which all living creatures are members. The world is 'one living 
thing having in itself all living things both mortal and im- 
mortal 52 (69 c), cf. the description of its pattern (30 c). 

The correspondence between the order of Nature as dis- 
covered to our thought by logical division, and as realized in the 
cosmos, lias further consequences. The 'not-being 5 of Demo- 
critus had been converted by Plato into its logical equivalent, the 

1 [Stenzcl quotes from Windelband, Legos , i. 194 : to the ancients the human 
understanding, no less than the senses, was a mirror in which a given object 
could be reflected: it is the modem spirit which, from long experience, dares to 
pronounce the proud words, ‘the laws of Nature are prescribed for her by the 
understanding’.] 

2 Certain touches in Plato’s description of this ‘unique’ world, Iv oXov (320), this 
‘being including all beings’ (33 n), distinctly recall the doctrine of the historical 
Parmenides. Since Aristotle also in his description of the irpcoToy oupca’65 ( ds 
Caeloy 279* 6 foil.) expresses himself in very similar terms, we may regard it as 
definite that the oupavos is the ‘sphere* mentioned at Phaednts 247 C. 
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principle of ‘difference’. He now restored it to its proper place 
in the order of Nature. Thus there are two contrasted prin- 
ciples— the ‘other’, accounting for perpetual change and indi- 
viduality, and the ‘same’, the constant element in the world, due 
to the thought of the World-Soul. Plato’s new proof of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul as an eternal principle of both thought and 
movement, is derived from cosmology and not from ethics. 

The prominent point in this brief survey has been Plato’s deter- 
mination to employ the atomistic doctrine of ‘division’ as the 
basis for a teleological account of Nature, and thus deliberately 
to reverse the intention of its author, Democritus. But the simi- 
larity of the two philosophies is seen in one strange application 
of division . The central problem is again that which faced us 
in our interpretation of the Phaedrus—v iz. what is the nature of 
the atomic form ? We found that, when the division of concepts 
came to an end, there was still a remainder which the mind could 
not grasp. Now we owe to Xenocrates (fr. 53 Heinze, cf. p. 68 in 
his work) the information that, when Plato had divided living 
beings into classes and these into individual animals, he con- 
tinued his division until he reached the five material elements. 
(The number of these need not detain us here.) He abandons, 
in fact, the division of concepts— takes a sudden plunge down 
from the world of Ideas and its ‘atomic’ members. He passes 
over the problem, recognized in the Philebus, of the relation 
between the Idea, or unity, and the ‘unlimited’ which it deter- 
mines. Now if Plato thus introduces a physical division, he must, 
as we have shown before, be simply identifying the ‘atomic form’ 
■with the concrete object of experience, and evading the real 
problem, 1 which he had already expressed in its mathematical 
form in the Philebus. One form of unity, the ‘Idea’, is being re- 
placed by another, the mathematical ‘shape’. And it is probably 
in this direction that we must look for the well-attested mathe- 
matization of the Ideas in their last phase. If so, Plato is one 
stage nearer to the i2rcu of Democritus, which were only dif- 
ferentiated from each other by shape. He now emphasizes the 
mathematical element more strongly than before ; he is content to 
think ofform as irepas, the ‘boundary’ of the real; he can ignore 
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the void. What was the reason for the conformity of things to 
mathematical limits? Plato, from his teleological point of view, 
could give an explanation where Democritus had none, viz. that 
regular figures were beautiful . 1 ‘Division’ was important also 
in the solution of some purely mathematical problems (though 
contemporaries scarcely saw them to be thus limited) — constancy, 
incommensurability, and the whole theory of indivisible magni- 
tudes. Here we have intentionally passed over a new and im- 
portant variety of division. But a comprehensive new work on 
‘the Platonic bodies ’ 2 (i.e. the five regular solids) is announced; 
such a work would enable us to proceed further with the ques- 
tions we have examined here. 

1 Xatorp, p. 357. 

- [Stenzcl alludes to the work of Eva Sachs, Die Junf Platonisehe Keeper, which 
appeared in 1918J 
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T hus Plato, when he reached the ‘atomic form’, had violently 
cut the Gordian knot; he had obliterated the boundary 
between organic and inorganic. This led his immediate suc- 
cessors to inferences which, we may hope, would never have 
won his approval. It was at the same point that his greatest 
disciple took leave of him and created the science of organic 
life — biology — which was a natural sequel to the doctrine 
of c atomic forms 5 . It was not Aristotle who ‘substituted an ideal 
atom for the material one of Democritus 5 ; 1 what he did was 
to carry on the doctrine of Plato in a direction of his own. 
He employs ‘division 5 probably on a larger scale than Plato, 
making it serve the special purposes of botany and zoology. He 
studies with its help the relative extent of logical classes; and he 
thus arrives at an elaborate doctrine of concepts and at syllo- 
gism . 2 But the problem left unsolved by ‘division 5 — the nature 
of the ‘atomic form 5 , and its relation to the world of sense — 
becomes the central problem in his metaphysical theory, the 
kernel of his much-misunderstood criticism of his master’s 
doctrine. 

Plato had recognized the problem of ‘separation 5 , and had 
appreciated and described all the problems associated therewith. 
But he came to regard the question of ‘separation’, and in the 
last resort also that of abstraction, as one which affected the rela- 
tion of Ideas to one another; and by showing how Ideas were 
united and interwoven in the ‘atomic form’, he thought he had 
brought down the Ideas to the borders of experience and enabled 
them to unite with ‘opinion’ and ‘sensation 5 . The two worlds 
were interconnected through gradual stages, ‘middle terms , 
as they are called in the Philebus (psaa) ; these were destined to 
acquire an unexpected importance in the theological specula- 
tions of the later Platonists. But in the end his gaze returns to 
the topmost Idea; it is at the apex of the ‘division’ that he finds 
his lasting interest. He has no interest in the lowest differentia- 

1 Charles Werner, Aristoie et V idealisms plaionicien, Geneva, I9 D 9> P* 

2 H. Maier, op. cit., ii. b 56 * 
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tions. With his characteristic blend of jest and earnest, he pro- 
fesses to discover, in the highest regions of the cosmos, another 
sphere of ‘intuition’, which lies beyond and above that of ‘true 
opinion’ {Tmaeus,$i d). In such intuition, no doubt, the human 
race has but a small share, ccv8pcoTrcov yevo; ppayu Tt (51 e). 
The formation and re-formation of the ‘patterns of all creation’ 
was to him indeed the ‘eternal diversion of the eternal mind’ ; 
and the Ideas may be thought of as forces active in a uniform and 
animate Universe, a Universe which he ‘could not believe to be 
devoid of life, soul, and thought’. But if the Ideas were active 
forces, then there must be a single Idea of Nature as an active 
organism, from which Nature herself must have been copied by 
‘divine craftsmanship’. That Plato should draw this inference 
shows how profound and clear was his understanding of the 
logical nature of intuition. 

Aristotle was interested in the other extreme of the scale of 
‘division’. 'With all Ins power he continued to advance the study 
of Nature, of which tins method had been the favourite instru- 
ment in tire Platonic school; and he continued the work of his 
master from the exact point where he had turned aside to a new 
method. 1 In Aristotle’s view the transition to a mathematical 
‘form’ left the problem of the ‘atomic form’ unsolved. It seemed 
to him that Plato had vaulted over an essential stage in his infer- 
ence; that he had only revealed once more his original problem 
about the Ideas and their intuition : how were the particular and 
the universal related? With an increasing obstinacy, therefore 
(which is psychologically understandable when we notice how 
little interest Plato’s favourite pupils were prepared to devote 
to the question), he insisted again and again that the real ‘separa- 
tion’ had not 'been overcome by Plato’s solutions. Thus it was 
that he came to state and emphasize, over arid over again, the 
very arguments -which the master had invented and used, in the 
confident hope of having answered them. 

What judgement philosophy, as a systematic science, must 
pass on the solution which Aristotle himself found and estab- 
lished on every side with an acuteness and penetration which 

1 [i.e. where Plato had deserted logical in favour of mathematical division.] 
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never grew tired— this question, although its great significance 
must not for a moment be overlooked, we shall here put aside. 
It suffices for us to show here that that solution is natural and 
understandable in view of the philosophy of Plato, of the 
intellectual situation at the time, and of Aristotle’s own quite 
personal scientific interests. Plato had done homage to the 
shade of Democritus, had made the bold descent from ‘form’ 
(elios) to Matter; by means of mathematical shape, he hoped to 
raise matter at least to a ‘spurious’ ideality. When Aristotle, 
determined to do justice to matter, brought about a rapproche- 
ment between the Platonic uAr) and the ‘atom’ of Democritus, i.e. 
concrete reality, he was merely following an example set by 
Plato. Aristotle, however, believed that he could retain ‘form’ 
in its proper nature as an intellectual concept, and still couple it 
with matter, Plato, because his manner of thought was intui- 
tional, had returned again and again to the problem of the rela- 
tion between universal and particular. Aristotle, whose think- 
ing also was intuitional to an eminent degree, drew the final 
inference from that problem— that eTAos and matter, form and 
formed, were bound by nature in an inseparable connexion with 
each other. On the one hand, he takes the intuitable aspect 
of the eT2vos, and gives it the most definite objective existence 
in a sensible individual ; on the other hand, he sets free at the 
same time the remaining aspect of ‘form’ as an intellectual 
concept, which had been obtaining more and more prominence 
in Plato; now that the universal is not bound to the particular, 
Aristotle is able to give it its proper nature as an abstract con- 
cept. ‘Form’, elAos, inheres in the individual object, but the 
universal is only an object of thought. Now if he tried to equate 
Plato’s elAoj with either of these, Aristotle was faced with the fact 
of ‘separation’. By comparison with his immanent ‘form’ it 
existed ‘apart’ ; by comparison with his ‘universal’, it naturally 
seemed to have a substantial existence to which it had no right. 
This is the burden of his whole criticism of the theory of Ideas. 
How, we may ask, did he himself imagine that ‘form’ exerted its 
effect in the concrete cruvoAov, the Aoyoj gsrcr uAps? Here we 
may find support in Aristotle for the view on which our work has 
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been entirely founded. He shows how, even when a thinker feels 
his thought to be entirely abstract, and claims that it is so, he 
must after all take his bearings from a determinate class of objects. 
Plato, when the objects of Nature had become the centre of his 
speculation, had applied the method of division to biological 
types; and this had confirmed his belief in the Ideas, and added 
new characteristics to them. And it is in the particular processes 
of the living world that Aristotle finds the prototype of form and 
matter, and sees the inseparable union of universal and particular 
constantly illustrated. As the oak is contained in the acorn, so 
is form in matter; either it is fully developed, or it is there in poten- 
tiality; and so Aristotle was convinced that he had finally over- 
come the difficulties of 'separation 5 by situating the End in the 
individual (evTeAexsia). It is significant that he should have 
thought this, for it shows how much more a thinker is influenced 
by the vital effect of the objects in which he is interested than by 
logical distinctions. Plato had drawn a distinction between the 
mechanical and the final cause, and it was this which had 
brought him into conflict with Democritus ( Timaens, 46 d); but 
he had gone on to construct a 'theodicy 5 , in which he showed that 
we must assume an intelligent design in Nature. The same forces 
which Plato sees displayed in the macrocosm, arc located by Aris- 
totle in the individual; he attributes a motive force to the End 
(tsAos), in spite of Metaphysics , 983* 30. And here the Aristo- 
telian doctrine brings us back to the significance of aperf) in 
the doctrine of Ideas which we explained in the earlier part of 
this work. A reference to his 'entelechy 5 in fact occurred there 
on p. 9, footnote 4. The circle is now completed : Plato’s experi- 
ments in 'division’ had carried him down to the 'atomic form’, 
and this leads Aristotle to make 'form 5 a property of the indi- 
vidual; but he conceives the operation of this 'form’ in a way 
which shows that the original intention of the Ideal Theory, in 
its connexion with apETr|, was preserved: from imperfection a 
thing strives to realize its real being — to become what it truly is. 
In this sense we may consider Aristotle the authentic heir of 
Plato. 
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